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PREFACE. 


" .  .  .  .  As  to  your  creed  in  politics,  I  will  heartily  and  sincerely 

subscribe  to  it ;  that  I  detest  avarice  in  courts — corruption  in  ministers 

— schisms  in  religion — illiterate,  fauming  betrayers  of  the  church  in 

mitres  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  prodigiously  want  an  infallible  judge 

to  determine  when  it  is  really  so  :  for  as  /  have  lir'ed  long  in  the 

loorld,  and  seen  many  changes,  I  know  those  out  of  power  and  place 

altvays  see  the  faults  of  those  who  are  in   with  dreadfully  large 

spectaclesJ^ 

Lady  Blity  Germain e, 

"  *  Letter  to  Dean  Swift;  dateii  February  Zth,  1732-3." 

In  the  lack  of  "  an  infallible  judge  "  to  determine 
the  motives  and  appraise  the  qualities  of  those 
Ladies  of  the  English  Court,  whose  histories  are 
sketched  here,  I  have  tried  to  bring  to  the  task  of 
portraying  their  characters  the  fewest  possible 
prejudices. 

An  honest  endeavour  has  been  made  to  discern 
the  truth.  Whether  the  endeavour  has  succeeded 
is  another  matter.  But,  bearing  in  mind  the  mis- 
representations and  calumnies  inseparable  from  all 
gossip  and   anecdote,  and   having   regard    to    the 
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biassed  character  of  most  co-temporary  judgments, 
It  has  been  my  aim  to  see  through  the  rancours  and 
jealousies  of  memoir- writers  and  diary-keepers,  and 
to  make  due  allowance  for  the  jocularities  of  letters, 
intended  for  the  eyes  of  those  alone  to  whom  they 
were  addressed — those  who  were,  presumably,  en 
rapport  with  the  writers. 

By  these  means,  I  have  arrived  at  conclusions 
concerning  the  characters  of  some  notable  Court 
Indies,  which  differ  from  the  opinions  ordinarily  held 
regarding  them. 

In  particular,  of  Penelope,  Lady  Rich,  of  Anne, 
Countess  of  Sunderland,  and  of  Henrietta,  Coun- 
tess of  Suffolk,  I  have  been  forced  to  make  appre- 
ciations, which  the  contributors  to  the  Didioyiary  of 
National  Biography^  among  other  historians,  have, 
apparently,  not  been  inspired  to  form.  Yet  the 
same  records  provide  texts  for  us  all ! 

The  judgments  which  the  world  passes  on  women 
and  which  historians,  male  and  female,  are  so  prone 
to  echo,  seem  to  me  to  err  ever  on  the  side  of 
praising  them  for  one  great  virtue,  and  decrying 
them  for  one  great  vice.  If,  in  characterising  some 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Court  of 
England,  my  descriptions  go  to  prove  that,  in  times 
past,  there  have  existed  women,  as  many  still  exist 
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and  more  will,  who  were  other  than  what  men 
directly  made  them,  they  will  have  helped  to  esta- 
blish the  truth  that  female  character,  as  well  as  male, 
may  be  individual  and  distinct. 

In  earlier  and  less  happy  days,  than  these  in  which 
our  lot  is  cast,  woman's  sphere  was  more  restricted, 
her  activities  more  constrained.  Excluded  from  the 
majority  of  intellectual  and  beneficent  pursuits,  her 
energies  were  concentrated,  of  necessity,  upon  the 
service  of  the  emotions.  Small  wonder,  therefore, 
that  **  fair  ladies'*  succumbed  so  often  and  so  un- 
blushingly  to  the  temptation  of  treading  their  way 
to  personal  distinction  and  social  fame  by  the  ladder 
of  men's  passions.  This  temptation  still  exists. 
Even  now  the  higher  political  spheres  (all  save  the 
highest)  are  closed  to  women.  And  the  feminine 
thirst  for  power  is  not  quenched.  Intrigue  is  yet  a 
game  seized  upon  by  some  Great  Ladies  for  the 
gratification  of  thwarted  instincts  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  Social  Horizon  is  clearer.  The  cloud 
of  Man's  lawless  Authority  no  longer  hangs  closely 
over  us.  Quite  legitimately,  a  woman's  hands  may 
wield  a  sceptre  of  authority.  She  is  even  en- 
couraged to  assume  the  leadership  in  some  semi- 
political,  and  many  wholly  moral,  humanitarian  and 
religious  spheres. 
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The  Crown  of  Glory  for  the  Ladies  of  Victoria's 
Court,  as  for  all  women  of  our  day,  is  the  modest 
consciousness  of  having  contributed  by  an  act  of 
abnegation,  by  a  habit  of  industry  or  by  the  exercise 
of  a  talent,  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Sovereign 
People. 

The  affectations,  the  poses,  the  selfishnesses  and 
the  jealousies,  which  are  the  weaknesses  of  human 
nature  itself,  are  not  yet  extirpated  from  our  midst. 
But  social  conditions  no  longer  urge  women  to  lay 
their  every  power  and  grace  at  the  feet  of  individual 
favourites  among  men. 

This  is  a  great  gain.  But  it  should  not  lead  to  a 
censorious  estimate  of  the  characters  of  earlier  hero- 
ines of  History.  Rather  should  it  teach  us  to  marvel 
at  the  native  integrity  and  instinctive  purity  of  many 
who,  in  bygone  Court  circles,  were  provided  with 
few  inducements  to  keep  themselves  either  honest 
or  chaste. 

Above  all,  we  may  wonder  at  the  fearlessness  and 
force  of  such  women  as  **  Bess  of  Hardwick,"  as 
The  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  and  as  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  and  admire  the  eclectic  devotedness 
of  a  woman  of  parts  like  Lucy,  Countess  of  Carlisle. 
Do  we  gain  anything  by  contemptuous  suspicion 
of  Lady  Sunderland's  relation  to  **  le  beau  Sidney^'' 
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or  by  branding  the  distinctive  and  opulent  Lady 
Carlisle  with  the  epithet  of  **  mistress'*  ? 

Presuming  that,  in  their  human  frailty,  these  had 
fallen  from  the  high  estates  of  virtuous  matronhood 
and  widowhood,  though  all  indications  of  co-tempo- 
rary records  point  the  other  way,  need  we  fancy, 
even  then,  that  their  relations  to  the  men  who  served 
their  ambitions  and  to  whose  successes  they  minis- 
tered, were  compact  all  of  vanity,  of  treachery,  or  of 
criminal  indulgence? 

These  Ladies  of  the  English  Court,  whatever  their 

attainments  and  their  shortcomings,  were  very  women. 

To  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  characters,  we  must 

think  of  them  as  only  women.     And,  in  comparing 

them  with  the  rank  and  file  of  their  sisters  in  all 

stations  of  life,  we  must  be  willing,  where  facts  are 

favourable,  to  admit  that  all  of  them  deserve  higher 

commendations,   for   both   character  and  capacity, 

than  a  world  '*out  of  place  and  power  *'  is  generally 

willing  to  bestow. 

Jerusha  D.  Richardson. 

London,  December,  1898. 


Note. — To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  the 
Marquis   of    Hertford,  Constance,  Marchioness    of 
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Lothian,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Ilchester,  Lord 
and  Lady  Braybrooke,  Lord  De  L'Isle,  Lord  Hoth- 
field,  Lord  Leconfield,  Lord  Sackville,  Sir  John 
Ramsden,  the  late  Major  Heigham,  Mrs.  Sackville- 
West  and  Robert  Needham  Cast,  Esq.,  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  writer  of  this  book  is  gratefully 
acknowledged  for  courtesy  in  giving  access  to  MSS., 
supplying  points  of  information  in  regard  to  family 
history  and  whereabouts  of  portraits,  and  for  grant- 
ing permission  to  have  pictures  reproduced  in 
illustration  of  these  accounts  of  some  ladies  of  the 
English  Court. 
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FAMOUS   LADIES    OF  THE 
ENGLISH    COURT. 


ELIZABETH,  COUNTESS  OF  SHREWSBURY, 
''BESS  OF  HARDWlCKr 

**  Highly  distinguished  for  her  magnificence." 

— Inscription  on  her  tombstone. 

*'  There  is  but  one  shrew  in  the  world  and  every 
man  hath  her/* 

Upon  the  principle  that  that  which  many  have  to 
bear  must  needs  be  supportable,  the  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry  (William  Overton),  writing  to 
George  Talbot,  sixth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  about  a 
month  before  the  demise  of  that  unhappy  peer, 
quoted  this  time-worn  adage  with  consolatory  in- 
tent. 

After  eighteen  years  of  wedded  life,  the  Earl  and 
his  Countess  had  separated.  Many  bickerings  and 
some  fierce  quarrels  had  terminated  in  the  complete 
alienation  of  a  man  and  wife  whose  relations  had 
once  been,  at  least  superficially,  cordial  and  affec- 
tionate. 

The  Earl  had  many  causes  of  complaint.  Among 
them,  his  Sovereign's  slights  and  her  Ministers* 
want  of  appreciation  of  his  faithful  discharge  of  the 

B 
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onerous  task  of  guarding  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
Yet  his  true  **  thorn  in  the  flesh  "  was  the  wife  he 
had  once  adored ;  the  woman  who,  for  all  his 
strength  and  loftiness  of  character,  had  handled  his 
nature,  his  rank,  his  gifts  of  mind  and  his  posses- 
sions as  weapons  to  serve  her  own  ends,  and,  having 
squeezed  him  as  a  sponge,  had  plainly  shown  that 
she  had  no  longer  any  need  of  him. 

Elizabeth  Hardwick,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John 
Hardwick,  of  Hardwick,  Co.  Derby,  belongs  to  the 
Elizabethan  era,  and  is  distinctly  Elizabethan  in 
type.  Not  so  much  of  a  pedant  and  having  either 
less  of  purely  feminine  vanity,  or  greater  art  in 
concealing  it,  than  her  Royal  mistress,  she  had  yet 
all  the  masculine  qualities,  all  the  personal  ambitions, 
all  the  pride  of  self,  and  all  the  aptitude  for  state- 
craft that  must  ever  be  associated  with  the  name  of 
••  Oueen  Bess.'* 

No  woman  of  the  English  Court,  either  before  or 
since  her  day,  has  been  so  conspicuous  for  master- 
fulness of  character  and  strength  of  will,  as  **  Bess 
of  Hardwick."  It  is  as  if  the  hour  had  gone  by  for 
the  development  of  such  personalities.  Women, 
self-seeking,  unfeminine,  autocratic,  are  bom  into 
our  generation  ;  they  will  be  bom,  so  long  as  a 
humanity  of  vigour  and  intelligence  continues  to 
exist.  And  among  such  women  will  be  ever  those 
who  find  a  sphere  for  their  ambitions  in  the  venue 
of  a  Sovereign's  Court.  But  the  environments  of 
modern  times  do  not  permit  of  the  culture  of  mag- 
nificence as  Bess  of  Hardwick  cultivated  that  great 
attribute  of  human  circumstance.     The  social  deve- 
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Jlopments  of  recent  years  encourage  a  widespread 

■  luxury  and  promote  a  certain  grandeur,  hitherto 
I  hardly  attained  to,  but  they  do  not  minister  to 
I  isolated  personal  magnificence.      And  magniliceni 

■  Bess  was  !     Her  craving  for  ownership,  her  greed  of 


gold,  her  jealous  endeavours  to  outdo,  in  splendour 
of  abode  and  style  of  living,  her  co-temporaries  and 
associates,  point  to  her  possession  of  the  wider 
I  vanities,  which  have  olten  enough  distinguished 
Igreat  noblemen  and  ministers  of  State,  but  have 
J'arely  immortalised  women. 
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Bess  of  Hardwick  married  four  times.  In  this  alone 
she  is  remarkable  among  women  ;  even  among 
women  living  in  days  more  hazardous  than  ours— 
days  when  many  dangers,  both  civil  and  military, 
menaced  the  lives  of  husbands. 

At  fourteen  years  of  age,  she  went  up  from  Hard- 
wick to  London,  on  a  visit  to  a  relative — Lady  Zouch 
— who  had,  at  the  time,  another  guest  in  her  house, 
Robert  (or  Alexander)  Barlow,  one  of  the  richest 
matches  of  the  county  of  Derby.  This  young  man, 
though  so  highly  eligible  from  the  pecuniary  stand- 
point, was  afflicted  with  some  fatal  complaint.  With 
unerring  instinct  for  the  display  of  her  own 
capacity,  Bess  installed  herself  in  the  sick-room  as 
his  nurse.  She  reaped  the  reward  of  her  dramatic 
benevolence.  Barlow  married  her  and,  before 
doing  so,  made  a  will  leaving  to  her  and  to  her  heirs 
all  his  estates.  But  he  did  not  survive  his  marriage 
many  months.  This  was  in  1532.  About  the  year 
1539,  Bess  married  Sir  William  Cavendish,  and  in 
this  union,  if  we  may  judge  by  after  events,  she 
came  nearer  than  in  any  other  to  finding  her  mate. 

If  the  soft  passion  of  wifely  devotion  ever  stole 
its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  strong-minded  Countess, 
it  was  during  the  period  when  she  bore  Sir  William 
Cavendish  the  three  sons  and  three  daughters  for 
whose  welfare,  throughout  all  the  changes  of  her 
subsequent  career,  she  consistently  schemed.  It 
may  be  that  with  her,  as  with  so  many  women, 
her  children  were  but  extensions  of  her  own  per- 
sonality. Her  devotion  to  them  may  rank  only  as  a 
devotion  to  a  larger  and  more  resplendent  self.     It 
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is  certain  that,  when  they  crossed  her  will,  she  dealt 
them  out  scant  mercy.  It  may  be — for  she  was, 
after  all,  a  woman,  not  a  monster — that  she  loved 
her  children  with  the  jealous,  if  spasmodic,  love  of  a 
human  mother ;  and  that  she  loved  them,  moreover, 
for  their  true-hearted  father's  sake. 

Barlow  represents  only  the  first  essay  in  husband- 
getting-  of  Elizabeth  Hardwick;  that  husband- 
getting  which  came  to  be  with  her,  in  some  sort, 
a  profession.  For  by  the  means  of  the  men  she 
judiciously  selected  as  her  husbands,  she  mounted 
successively,  as  on  steps  of  a  ladder,  to  higher  and 
higher  levels  of  social  distinction.  Cavendish  had 
been  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  in  1530  for 
the  suppression  of  monasteries,  and  Henry  VIII.  had 
honoured  him  with  knighthood  and  other  dignities. 
His  marriage  with  Bess  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Mary  and  Philip.  In  obedience  to  the  autocratic 
whim  of  his  bride,  he  sold  his  estates  in  Suffolk 
and  the  south  of  England  and  began  to  build  the 
great  house  at  Chatsworth ;  not,  of  course,  the 
present  splendid  edifice,  but  a  sufficiently  stately 
mansion,  of  which  little  now  remains.  No  doubt 
Bess  had  already  in  train  a  scheme  for  consolidating 
and  glorifying  her  family  and  herself  by  studding 
Derbyshire  with  magnificent  abodes,  of  which  she 
should  be  remembered  throughout  all  time  as  the 
original  mistress  and  owner.  Her  letters  at  this 
period  are  numerous.  They  give  full  proof  of  her 
complete  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  building 
and  of  her  thorough  mastery  of  all  details  pertain- 
ing to  the  government  and  provisionmg  of  a  house- 
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hold.  She  exercised  also  an  intelligent  control  in 
regard  to  the  planting  out  and  beautifying  of  her 
estates.  Ever  liberal,  even  munificent,  in  her  gifts 
to  equals  and  dependents,  and  courteous,  if  peremp- 
tory, in  the  delivery  of  her  orders  to  subordinates, 
Bess  could  never  brook  the  sharing  of  either  her 
wealth  or  her  authority  with  another.  Sir  William 
Cavendish,  though  they  spent  many  years  together, 
seems  never  to  have  thwarted  her, 

In  Sir  William  St.  Lo,  of  Tormarton,  in  Glouces- 
tershire, the  widowed  Lady  Cavendish  detected  an 
ingenuous  partner,  who  would  add  to  her  own  and 
to  her  children's  increasing  fortunes.  It  was  as 
wife  of  St.  Lo — Captain  of  the  Guard  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Grand-Butler  of  England — that  Bess  held 
office  at  Court  as  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber. 

A  portrait  of  this  husband  still  hangs  with  those 
of  two  other  of  her  spouses  on  the  walls  at  Hard- 
wick.  It  represents  a  goodly  type — the  bluff  and 
burly  type — of  English  manhood.  His  simplicity 
and  devotion  made  him  a  useful  tool  for  the  working 
out  of  his  clever  wife's  purposes,  and  his  hearty 
manners  and  strong  animal  nature  rendered  him, 
doubtless,  a  congenial  enough  companion  for  the 
strongly  vital  creature  who,  though  a  stranger 
to  the  ordinary  softnesses  and  sentimentalities  of 
loving  womanhood,  must  needs  have  had  a  full 
share  of  the  human  passion  which  is  the  prime 
rivet  of  conjugality. 

All  too  tractable  to  the  will  of  the  fascinating 
Bess,  St.  Lo  settled  his  numerous  possessions  and 
estates  upon  her  and  her  children,  by  Sir  William 
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Cavendish,  to  the  exclusion,  not  only  of  his  brothers, 
but  also  of  his  daughters  by  a  former  marriage. 
Yet  so  well  did  Bess  understand  the  art  of  com- 
manding  reverence,  that  St.  Lo's  children  lived  in 
deferential  relations  with  the  unscrupulous  usurper 
of  their  every  right. 


In  his  letters,  when  separated  from  his  wife,  by 
Elizabeth's  design  of  keeping  him  at  Court,  and 
reserving  all  her  courtier's  devotion  for  herself,  he 
addressed  her  as  "  My  own  more  dearer  to  me  than 
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I  am  to  myself,"  **  My  own  good  servant  and  chief 
overseer,"  and  **My  honest,  sweet  Chatesworth." 
Perhaps  Lady  St.  Lo  had  some  of  her  Royal  mistress's 
jealousy,  for  her  husband  wrote  of  the  Queen,  upon 
his  return  to  Court :  **  She  hath  found  great  fault  with 
my  long  absence,  saying  she  would  talk  with  me 
farther,  and  that  she  would  well  chide  me,  Where- 
unto  I  answered,  that  when  her  highness  understood 
the  truth  and  the  cause,  she  would  not  be  offended. 
Whereunto,  she  says,  *  Very  well,  very  well ';  how- 
beit,  hand  of  her's  did  I  not  kisse  " 

It  was  during  her  widowhood,  after  the  death  of 
St.  Lo,  that  Bess  was  suspected  of  being  privy  to  the 
marriage  of  Lady  Catherine  Grey  and  Lord  Hertford. 
This  marriage  of  her  Bedchamber-woman,  who  was 
also  her  cousin  and,  in  default  of  the  succession  of 
the  Stuart  line,  heiress  of  the  Kingdom,  was 
anathema  to  Elizabeth.  She  dealt  severely  with  the 
offenders. 

Husband  and  wife  were  separated  and  both  were 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  For  seven  years  pporLady 
Catherine  languished  in  piteous  captivity.  Then 
death  released  her.  Upon  suspicion  of  knowing  of 
this  marriage  and  keeping  it  secret  from  ihe  Queen, 
Lady  St.  Lo  was  sent  for  and  examined.  But  after  a 
catechizing  she  was  liberated.  The  falling  of  this 
suspicion  upon  Bess  sugijests  the  Queen's  early 
knowledge  of  her  love  of  intrigue. 

Both  before  and  immediately  after  Elizabeth's 
accession  to  the  throne,  Lady  St.  Lo  had  been  in 
personal  attendance  upon  her  as  Princess  and  Queen, 
and  honoured  by  her  special  confidence. 
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The  relationship  of  such  a  mistress  and  such  a 
servant,  if  Time's  veil  could  be  lifted  from  the  heart 
of  it,  would  provide  lively  drama  for  the  student  of 
human  character.  Elizabeth  of  England,  wilful, 
imperious,  and  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  natural 
gifts  and  hereditary  aptitude  for  empire!  And 
Elizabeth  of  Hardwick,  even  as  wilful  and  imperious, 
and  not  one  whit  less  conscious  of  her  own  personal 
abilities,  or  of  her  own  inherent  right  to  dominate 
the  wills  and  control  the  actions  of  her  fellow- 
mortals! 

It  might  have  been  "diamond  cut  diamond*'  in 
good  earnest,  had  not  Elizabeth  had  need  of  powerful 
personalities  about  her  throne,  and  had  not  the 
method  of  the  other,  in  scaling  the  heights  she 
aspired  to,  been  the  raising  of  herself  by  the  good  will 
of  her  superiors.  The  challenge  of  Elizabeth's  legiti- 
macy made  her  position  sufficiently  precarious  in  the 
early  years  of  her  reign.  She  counted  greatly,  there- 
fore, on  the  support  of  powerful  natures,  both  of 
women  and  of  men,  in  maintaining  her  crown  upon  her 
head.  Self-interest  and  mutual  dependence  kept,  for 
a  time,  the  autocratic  temperament  of  each  in  check. 
One  can  picture  these  crafty  intelligences  reading 
each  other  through  and  through  and  acknowledging, 
each  for  her  own  ends,  the  wisdom  of  an  alliance  and 
the  folly  of  an  enmity  between  them.  That  the  Queen 
more  than  once  accused  her  much  privileged  con- 
fidante of  plotting  and  conniving  in  matters  pre- 
judicial to  her  Sovereign's  interests,  proves  that 
Elizabeth  was  never  at  fault  in  her  estimate  of  Bess 
of  Hardwick' s  character. 
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Rich  in  lands  and  money  as  she  was  already,  and 
high  as  was  her  place  in  the  Court  and  in  the  social 
hierarchy  of  England,  her  ambitions  were  not 
satisfied. 

Among  the  brilliant  throng  of  nobles,  statesmen, 
and  courtiers  who  have  made  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
illustrious,  was  one  who,  not  only  as  Earl-Marshal 
of  England  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  counties  of 
Yorkshire,  Nottingham,  and  Derby,  but  also  by  a 
talent  for  statecraft,  by  his  gorgeous  style  of  living 
and  by  his  solid  worth  and  impeccability,  was 
reckoned  as,  next  to  the  Sovereign  herself,  the 
greatest  in  the  land.  This  was  George,  sixth  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury.  Bess  was  not  without  admirers 
and  friends  of  her  own  sex.  Though  of  autocratic 
temper,  she  knew  the  power  of  graciousness  and 
the  value  of  bonhomie.  Some  confidences  with  her 
friend  Lady  Cobham  (Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Sutton  and  widow  of  Walter  Hadden-Wolts)  and  a 
little  scheming  on  the  part  of  both  ladies  resulted  in 
the  marriage  of  Lady  St.  Lo  with  the  famous  Earl. 
The  wedding  was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible pomp  and  ceremony;  the  significance  of  the 
alliance  being  greatly  deepened  by  the  marriages,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  bride's  son,  Henry  Cavendish, 
with  Grace  Talbot  (the  bridegroom's  daughter),  and 
of  Gilbert  Talbot  (the  Earl's  heir)  with  Mary 
Cavendish. 

The  following  letter  written  to  Bess  at  Chatsworth, 
while  her  new  husband  was  detained  on  matters  of 
state  at  Court,  shows  the  harmony  of  their  early 
relationship:  — 
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••My  Lady  Cobham,  your  dear  friend,  wishes 
your  presence  here :  she  loves  you  well.  I  tell  her 
I  have  the  cause  to  love  her  best  for  that  she  wished 
me  well  to  speed  and  I  did :  and  as  the  pen  writes 
so  the  heart  thinks  that  of  all  earthly  joy  that  has 
happened  unto  me,  I  thank  Grod  chiefest  for  you; 
for  with  you  I  have  all  joy  and  contentation  of  mind, 
and  without  you  death  is  more  pleasant  to  me  than 
life  if  I  thought  I  should  be  long  from  you,  and 
therefore  good  wife  do  as  I  will  do,  hope  shortly  of 
our  meeting,  and  farewell  dear  sweet  none. 

••  From  Hampton  Court  this  Monday 
at  midnight,  for  it  is  every  night  so  late  before  I  go 
to  my  bed,  being  at  play  in  the  privy  chamber  at 
Primers,  where  I  have  lost  almost  a  hundred  pounds 
and  lacked  my  sleep. 

Your  faithful  husband  till  death, 

Shrewsbury.** 

This  letter  shows  that  the  early  days  of  the  union 
of  the  Earl  and  Countess  were  bright  enough. 
The  fascinations  of  womanhood,  at  its  prime, 
the  vivacity  of  his  new  wife's  character  and  the 
sparkle  of  her  conversation,  for  Bess  was  "good 
company  '*  when  she  chose,  made  the  great  Earl  for 
the  time  content.  The  strife  between  them  seems  to 
date  from  the  entrance  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  into 
their  household.  No  doubt  the  **  Shrew"  in  Bess 
would  have  asserted  itself  under  any  conditions,  as 
soon  as  custom  had  staled  to  her  husband  the 
glamour  of  her  calculated  brilliancy.  With  no  more 
worlds  to  conquer,  Bess  had  found  it  hard  to  occupy 
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her  preternaturally  active  mind  with  the  humdrum 
routine  of  domesticity.  But  the  presence  in  their  home 
of  the  ill-starred  captive  Queen,  with  her  seductive 
beauty  and  magnetic  grace,  and  the  alternations  of 
ambition  and  despondency  which  were  the  inevitable 
portion  of  all  who  in  any  way  identified  themselves 
with  the  lot  of  Mary  Stuart,  were  elements  that 
provoked  discord. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any  ambitious  woman, 
much  less  for  the  scheming  and  insatiable  Countess, 
to  be  associated  intimately  with  one  to  whom  a  turn 
of  the  tide  of  popular  favour,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  natural  events,  might  bring  at 
any  moment  a  double  throne,  and  not  dream  of  a 
time  when  she  might  have  a  high  place  near  that 
throne !  "  Bess  of  Hardwick  "  did  more  than  dream. 
She  deliberately  hedged  her  position,  and  played  a 
double  game  in  her  endeavour  to  stand  high  in  the 
favour  of  two  rival  Queens. 

In  all  true  stories  of  human  action,  one  may 
perceive  drama  within  drama.  To  every  "super" 
in  Life's  Comedy,  comes  a  moment  when  he  or  she 
is  hero  or  heroine.  Thehistoriesof  Mary  of  Scots  and 
of  Elizabeth  of  England  have  been  told  and  retold; 
the  incidents  of  their  careers  related ;  the  features  of 
their  characters  portrayed  again  and  again.  The 
personality  of  Bess  of  Hardwick  is  comparatively 
seldom  recalled.  Yet  there  are  situations  in  the 
historic  scenes  of  the  drama  of  the  Tudor  period,  in 
which  Bess  stands  in  full  limelight,  while  Queens, 
Courtiers,  and  great  Officers  of  State  group  round 
her  in  subsidiary  shadow. 
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It  was  during  the  time  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's 
gaolership,  when  the  Scottish  Queen,  testing  the 
hospitality  of  her  cousin  of  England,  found  herself 
detained  for  sixteen  successive  years,  at  Tutbury, 
Wingfield,  Sheffield  and  Chatsworth,  that  the  bold- 
ness, and  withal  the  wiliness  of  Shrewsbury's 
Countess  fully  displayed  itself.  Her  shrewd 
Mistress,  Elizabeth,  had  her  suspicions.  Of  whom 
had  that  great  student  of  human  nature  no  sus- 
picions ? 

Yet  in  Elizabeth's  Court,  the  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury  was  highly  esteemed  for  her  capacity 
and  discretion.  In  his  frequent  letters  of  instruction 
to  the  Earl,  the  great  Lord  Burghley  never  failed 
to  send  **  humble  commendations"  to  his  **  honor- 
able good  lady."  And  to  the  **  honorable  good 
lady  "  herself  were  entrusted  many  tasks  of  diplo- 
matic nicety. 

At  an  early  period  of  Mary's  detention,  it  became 
evident  that  Shrewsbury's  vigilance  was  not  great 
enough  to  prevent  certain  plottings  for  the  liberation 
of  his  captive.  The  Earl  had  to  defend  himself  from 
imputations  cast  at  him  in  an  impulsive  letter  from 
the  Queen,  and  Burghley  (then  Sir  William  Cecil),  in 
writing  to  smooth  matters  over,  concluded  his 
epistle  with : — 

'*  Wherefore,  good  my  Lord,  both  by  yourself 
and  by  my  Lady  (who  may  more  collorably  frequent 
the  sayd  Queene's  company  than  you)  use  all  ma"er 
of  circumspection  to  avoyde  secret  practise." 

A  further  letter  from  Cecil  referred  to  a  visit,  just 
paid  to  the  Earl  and  Countess,  and  to  an  interview 
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he  had  himself  had  with  the  Queen  of  Scots.  It 
concluded  with  warm  commendations  of  the  care 
bestowed  upon  their  captive  by  both  Lord  and  Lady 
Shrewsbury.  Another  time,  Burghley  wrote  direct 
to  Bess,  to  ask  if  she  knew  of  the  dealings  of  Hervey 
Lassells  (an  emissary  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk)  with 
Mary.  This  Duke  was  plotting  to  liberate  and  to 
marry  Mary.  For  his  pains,  he  lost  his  head  on  the 
scaffold. 

Lassells  had  implicated  Bess  in  his  confession,  but 
the  astute  Countess  cleared  herself,  and  Burghley 
subsequently  wrote  to  her,  commanding  that  the 
imprisoned  Queen  should  be  more  "straytly  kept" 
and  **  visited  by  no  one,'*  and  that  **  her  Ma*'  wold 
have  you  tempt  hir  pacience,  to  p"*voke  hir  to  answer 
somewhat." 

If  there  be  anything  in  the  contention  that 
women  can  be  more  cruel  to  women  than  ever 
men  can  be,  these  Queenly  (?)  instructions  to  a 
former  lady  of  the  Court  go  far  to  suggest  they 
can.  Elizabeth  knew  well  that  none  so  capably 
as  Bess  could  provoke  the  distracted  captive  **  to 
answer  somewhat."  But  the  vain  are  always 
too  presumptuous.  The  Queen,  with  all  her  in- 
sight, did  not  calculate  upon  the  fact  that  certain 
ultimate  hopes  might  lead  the  clever  Countess  to 
keep  Mary's  answers,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  herself. 
It  is  good  policy  to  **seta  thief  to  catch  a  thief,** 
and  to  put  one  scheming,  jealous  woman  to  detect 
the  intentions  of  another  of  like  disposition. 
Elizabeth  had,  doubtless,  calculated  upon  this  in 
making  the  Countess  co-gaoler  with  her  husband. 
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Yet  Mary  had  been  six  years  in  the  charge  of  the 
Shrewsburys,  before  the  policy  of  the  intriguing 
Countess  asserted  itself. 

It  was  in  1574,  that  a  three-cornered  conspiracy- 
hatched  by  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  the  Countess  of 
Lennox  and  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury — brought 
about  the  hurried  match  between  Charles  Stuart, 
Earl  of  Lennox,  and  Elizabeth  Cavendish.  The 
young  Earl  of  Lennox  was  the  son  of  the  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas,  Countess  of  Lennox,  and 
brother-in-law  of  the  Scottish  Queen,  whose  husband, 
Darnley,  was  Margaret's  elder  son. 

The  story  is  familiar  of  the  departure  from  London 
of  the  Countess  of  Lennox  and  her  son  ;  ostensibly 
bound  to  make  enquiries  in  the  North  concerning 
the  safety  of  Margaret's  grandson,  the  infant  King 
of  Scotland.  On  their  journey,  they  came  first  to 
Huntingdon,  the  seat  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk, 
formerly  Lady  Willoughby,  of  Eresby,  and  afterwards 
the  second  wife  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
who  had  married  firstly,  Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIIL, 
the  Dowager  Queen  of  France.  The  third  husband 
of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  was  a  member  of  the 
Protestant  family  of  Bertie.  At  Huntingdon,  the 
travellers  to  the  North  met  the  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury and  her  daughter.  Such  an  auspicious 
gathering  could  not  have  been  formed  by  chance ! 
Not  far  from  Huntingdon,  was  the  famous  Rufford 
Abbey ;  a  spoil  of  monasticism  that  had  been 
bestowed  by  Henry  VUL  upon  the  fourth  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury.  To  Rufford,  the  scheming  Bess 
invited    the    whole    party,    met    at     Huntingdon, 
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to  spend  a  few  days  with  her.  And  at  Ruflford, 
took  place  the  hasty  marriage  between  the  scion 
of  the  House  of  Stuart  and  Eh'zabeth  Cavendish. 
The  offspring  of  this  union  was  the  sometime 
radiant,  but  always  pitiful,  Arabella  Stuart. 

The  inclinations  of  the  young  people  were  doubt- 
less propitious,  but  the  three  noble  matrons  had  each 
her  own  ends  to  serve  in  promoting  the  alliance. 
To  Peregrine  Bertie,  son  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk, 
by  her  third  m.arriage,  Elizabeth  Cavendish  had 
previously  been  betrothed.  This  great  lady,  there- 
fore, was  partly  swayed  by  her  desire  to  see  the 
maiden,  disappointed  of  marriage  with  her  own  son, 
appeased  by  a  more  brilliant  match. 

But  more  strongly  still  was  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk 
influenced  by  her  wish  to  bring  her  {/ear  friends  the 
Shrewsbur)'s  into  disfavour  at  Court,  in  order  that 
the  Queen  of  Scots  might  be  transferred  from  their 
keeping  to  a  sterner  gaolership.  She  had  already 
tried,  on  an  occasion  when  the  lying-in  of  Mary, 
Gilbert  Talbot's  wife,  had  somewhat  restricted  the 
accommodation  at  Chatsworth,  to  persuade  the  Earl 
and  Countess  to  send  Mary,  the  Queen,  away  to 
Pontefract  Pontefract  was  a  Royal  castle,  and  the 
gaolers  there  would  not  have  had  the  rank  or  the  in- 
dependence of  Lord  Shrewsbury.  But  the  constant 
representations  of  the  French  Ambassador  had 
hitherto  kept  Elizabeth  from  putting  her  Queenly 
prisoner  into  the  charge  of  suspicious  persons  or  of 
those  of  inferior  position.  In  the  reign  of  Mary  I.,  the 
Duchess  of  Suffolk — ever  an  enthusiastic  Protestant 
— had  suffered  much  persecution.  With  her  husband, 
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Bertie,  she  had  been  forced  to  flee  abroad,  where  her 
son,  Peregrine,  was  bom.  Upon  her  return  to 
England,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  she  showed 
herself  more  than  ever  anxious  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  reformed  faith.  To  oppose  the 
encroachments  of  Rome  by  all  measures — both 
overt  and  subtle — that  came  to  hand,  was  her 
task  in  life.  Another  card,  up  the  sleeve  of  this 
intriguing  Tudor  Duchess,  was  the  subsequent 
accusation  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  herself  of  con- 
nivance in  this  marriage  plot. 

The  action  of  the  Countess  of  Lennox  was  suffi- 
ciently motived  by  her  natural  anxiety  to  see  her 
son's  position  and  the  Stuart  dynasty  strengthened 
by  a  union  with  a  powerful  English  family.  The 
daughter  of  one  who,  she  had  reason  to  believe, 
distinctly  favoured  the  Stuart  cause,  seemed  to 
her,  of  course,  the  most  desirable  of  brides  for 
a  lad  standing  so  near  the  throne  as  her  son 
Charles. 

The  Countess  of  Shrewsbury's  ambitious  project 
was  to  fortify  her  position  against  the  failure  of 
the  Tudor  line,  and  to  provide,  of  the  heirs 
of  her  own  body,  a  claimant  for  the  English  and 
Scottish  crowns. 

The  immediate  dhiouemefit  oi  this  domestic  drama 
was,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  summoning, 
by  Elizabeth,  of  all  the  chief  performers  to  London, 
and  the  imprisonment  of  the  two  Countesses  in  the 
Tower.  But  Bess,  in  her  time,  had  sufficiently 
studied  the  Royal  temper  to  know  how  to  extricate 
herself  from  a  predicament  of  this  kind.     Fair  words 
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and  plausible  excuses  prevailed.  Before  long,  she 
was  sharing  again  her  husband's  responsible  task  of 
guarding  Her  Majesty's  State  prisoner. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury  gives  us  the  gist  of  the  Countess's 
defence :  — 

"And  may  it  further  please  your  Ma*'*  I  under- 
stand of  late  your  Ma*'*^dyspleasureys  sought  agenst 
my  wyfe,  for  mar3'age  of  her  daughter  to  my  I-a, 
Lennox'  son.  I  moost  confes  to  your  Ma*'*  as  treu 
is,  yt  was  delte  in  sodenly,  and  wythout  my  know- 
ledge, but  as  I  dare  undertake  and  insure  your  Ma** 
for  my  wyfe,  she,  fynding  her  daughter  dysapoynted 
of  young  Burte,  where  she  hoped,  and  that  th' 
oder  young  gentylman  was  inclined  to  love  wyth  a 
few  days  acquyntans,  dyd  hyr  best  to  further  her 
daughter  to  thys  matche :  wythout  havyng  therein 
any  other  intent  or  respect  then  wyth  reverent  dutie 
towards  your  Ma^'^  she  ought." 

Evidently  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  had  calcu- 
lated on  the  Queen's  eventual  acceptance  of  her 
own  exposition  of  her  lamb-like  and  motherly  inten- 
tions. She  certainly  played  her  part,  at  this  crisis, 
to  a  nicety.  During  her  compulsory  stay  in  the 
capital,  she  bore  herself  with  so  much  dignity  that 
she  added  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  the  list  of  her 
reverent  admirers.  Gilbert  Talbot,  writing  to  his 
father  a  little  later,  referred  to  this  distinguished 
courtier's  respect  when  he  said  : — 

**  I  never  knew  man  in  my  lyfe  more  joy  full  for 
iheir  frende  than  he  [the  Earl  of  Leicester]  at  my 
Lady's  noble  and  wyse  governem't   of  her  sealfe 
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at  her  late  leavinge  her;  saynge  that  he  hartely 
thanked  Grod  of  so  good  a  frende  &  kynseman  of 
yo'  L.  and  that  you  are  matched  w***  so  noble  & 
good  a  wyfe/* 

The  somewhat  questionable  effect  of  her  strategic 
alliance  with  the  Royal  House  of  Stuart,  led  Bess 
to  an  endeavour  to  strengthen  her  position  from 
another  side  by  a  marriage  between  a  son  of  hers 
and  a  daughter  of  Lord  Burghley.  But  the  cautious 
statesman  foiled  the  plan  of  the  politic  Countess,  He 
refused  the  match ;  and  gave  as  his  reason  his  fear 
that  the  Queen  would  suspect  him  again,  as  she  had 
already  done,  of  a  partiality  for  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
Elizabeth  had  had  some  doubts  of  the  purity  of 
Burghley*s  intentions  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  of 
inspection  to  the  captive  Queen  at  Buxton.  At  that 
time,  the  sturdy  Secretary  of  State  had  been  full 
of  commendations  of  the  care  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess,  and  had  approved  of  their  suggestion  of 
moving  Mary  to  Sheffield.  In  her  usual  freehanded 
manner,  Bess  had  acknowledged  the  good  report 
made  of  herself  and  Shrewsbury  by  sending  a  hand- 
some present  to  Lady  Burghley,  then  Lady  Cecil. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Countess,  announcing  the  receipt 
of  the  gift,  Cecil  expressed  regret  that  his  lady  could 
then  render  only  her  "  harty  goodwill  &  service/' 
When,  however,  Bess  called  for  a  more  substantial 
return,  Lord  Burghley  would  not  jeopardise  his 
position  at  Court  by  giving  his  daughter  to  the  son 
of  a  suspect. 

The  office  of  gaoler  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  had 
never  been  a  sinecure.     As  time  went  on,  and  the 
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Court    grew    more    inimical,    the    charge    of    the 
princely  captive  became  a  heavier  burden  still. 

There  was  always  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Applications  to  the  Queen  or  to  Leicester  for  money 
were  generally  met  by  empty  promises  or  by  orders 
that  the  prisoner  should  be  more  "straytly  kept** 
Shrewsbury  had  literally  to  beg  for  some  allow- 
ances. In  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Winchester 
and  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  the  Earl  had  pleaded 
quite  fretfully  for  more  wine  to  be  sent,  as  **two 
tonnes  in  a  monthe"  did  not  suffice  for  the  Queen 
of  Scots  and  her  suite,  for,  besides  the  quantity  th^y 
drank,  Mary  used  wine  "at  t}mes  for  her  bathings, 
and  suche  like  uses.'* 

In  addition  to  the  pecuniary  loss,  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  charge  of  their  State  prisoner,  the 
Shrewsburys  had  to  submit  also  to  a  certain  amount 
of  social  ostracism.  The  nobles  who  sought  to  keep 
the  favour  of  the  English  Queen  took  care  to  avoid  all 
intercourse  with  the  gaolers  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
For  a  long  time,  the  discovered  intrigues  of  the 
Countess  left  their  stain  upon  the  integrity  of  her 
lord.  Yet,  by  clever  manoeiivrings,  Bess  contrived 
at  last  to  l('t  all  the  blame  fall  upon  her  daughter 
and  to  reinstate  herst-lf  in  grace. 

Poor  Elizabeth  Cavendish  become  Elizabeth 
Stuart,  Countess  of  Lennox !  Her  ambitious  and 
hot-headed  alliance  brought  her  little  but  misery 
and  contempt.  Her  husband,  always  too  near  the 
throne  to  be  in  the  favour  of  the  Queen,  was,  upon 
her  account,  cold  shouldtrred  more  than  ever.  A 
piteous  letter  from  the  young  wife  to  her  callous  and 
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triumphant  mother — the  mother,  for  the  obtaining 
of  whose  approbation,  nothing  succeeded  like 
success — is  a  witness  of  the  ungenerous  and  spiteful 
nature  of  imperious  Bess. 

**My  humble  duty  remembered,  beseaching  your 
L.  of  your  daily  blessing,  presuming  of  your  mother- 
like affection  towards  me  your  child,  that  trusts  I 
have  not  so  evil  deserved  as  your  L.  hath  made 
shew  by  your  letters  to  others,  which  maketh  me 
doubtful  that  your  ladyship  hath  been  informed 
some  great  untruth  of  me,  or  else  I  had  well  hoped 
that  for  some  small  trifles  I  should  not  have  been 
condemned  in  your  displeesure  so  long  a  time. 
And  I  might  be  so  bold  as  to  crave  at  your  L.  hands 
that  it  would  please  you  to  esteem  such  false  bruits 
as  your  L.  hath  heard  reported  of  me  as  lightly  as 
you  have  done  when  others  were  in  the  like  case,  I 
should  think  myself  much  more  bound  to  your  L. 
I  beseach  you  make  my  hearty  commendations  to 
my  aunt 

I  take  my  leave  in  humble  wise. 

Your  L.  humble  and  obed'-  daughter, 

H.  Lenox." 

Finding  the  wind  of  favour  blowing  more  in  their 
direction,  the  Countess  and  her  Lord  made  a  bid  for 
further  grace.  Never  falling  short  in  her  magnificence, 
Bess  entertained  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  regal  style 
at  Chatsworth  and  Buxton,  and,  by  him,  sent  presents 
to  her  gracious  mistress,  who,  in  her  turn,  allotted 
gifts  at  New  Year's  time  to  both  Shrewsbury  and 
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his  wife.  But  more  precious  than  any  gift  was  the 
letter  written  by  the  Royal  hand,  thanking  the  Earl 
and  Countess  for  **  honnorably  receaving'*  at  Chats- 
worth  one  whom  the  Queen  favoured  by  **  reputing 
him  as  annother  ourself/' 

Yet  in  spite  of  courtly  compliments  and  professions 
of  grateful  regard,  the  relationship  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  trusted  Shrewsburys  was  becoming  very  strained. 
In  many  letters  may  be  read  accounts  of  incon- 
veniences suffered  by  the  Earl  and  Countess,  which 
made  them  almost  as  surely  prisoners  in  their  own 
castles  as  was  Mary  Stuart.  The  rebuffs  received, 
when  they  asked  permission  to  go  for  their  health's 
sake  to  the  waters  at  Buxton  or  elsewhere,  and  the 
capricious  withholding  of  just  payments  for  Mary's 
keep,  made  their  office  ever  more  and  more  of  a 
hardship. 

Moreover  Shrewsbury  had  the  additional  vexation 
of  knowing  that  there  were  spies  set  over  him,  who 
sent  accounts  of  his  every  movement  to  Elizabeth. 
In  particular,  there  was  one  named  Coker,  a  former 
Chaplain  of  the  Earl's,  who  had  supreme  talent 
for  twisting  ordinary  phrases  of  conversation  into 
objectionable  shape  and  retailing  them  at  Court. 

As  time  went  on,  the  Countess,  who  had  pre- 
viously curried  favour  with  the  Scottish  Queen, 
came  to  nurse  the  dearer  hope  of  seeing  the 
Crown  of  England  placed  one  day  upon  the  head 
of  her  *' jewel  "  and  her  **  love,"  her  little  grandchild 
Arabella,  The  luckless  mother  of  the  still  more 
luckless  Arabella  had  not  known  how  to  preserve  her 
haughty  mother's  consideration.     But  the  child,  by 
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the  pledges  of  her  descent,  and  by  the  artlessness  of 
her  opening  beaut)-,  won  her  way  to  the  forefront  of 
her  gTandmother's  care  and  favour.    Bess  was  not 


the  lady  to  do  anything  by  halves.    Her  griefs  were 
,  boisterous  as  her  ambitions.  At  the  time  of  the  death 
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of  the  young  Countess  of  Lennox,  Lord  Shrewsbury 
wrote  to  Lords  Burghley  and  Leicester : — "My  wyffe 
taketh  my  daughter  Lennox  deathe  so  grievously 
that  she  neither  dothe  nor  can  thinke  of  anythinge 
but  of  lamenting  and  weepinge/* 

Magnificent  in  all  directions,  Bess  knew  also  how 
to  be  prodigal  with  her  tears  and  groans.  A  letter 
written  by  the  Countess  herself  to  Lord  Burghley, 
followed  that  of  her  Lord  in  1582.  In  this  letter, 
Bess  made  **most  humble  suitt'*  to  her  **Majestie 
that  she  **  will  lett  that  portion  which  her  Ma 
bestowed  on  my  doughter  and  Jewell  Arbella  re- 
mayne  wholie  to  the  child  for  her  better  educa- 
tion." 

The  implication  that  without  the  grant  of  the 
mother's  portion,  the  heiress  of  Hardwick,  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  fortunes  of  three  husbands  and  the  wife 
of  princely  Shrewsbur}',  would  be  unable  to  provide 
for  the  fitting  education  of  her  grandchild,  of  many 
hopes,  shows  Bess  in  the  light  in  which  her  fourth 
husband  viewed  her,  when  he  said:  **  You  were  ever 
in  misery,  but  yet  sufficiently  furnished  to  buy  lands 
for  your  children."  She  was  never  one  to  forego 
her  dues.  As  age  increased,  so  did  her  rapacity. 
She  came  at  last  to  consider  herself  poor  and 
hardly  dealt  by  if  she  had  to  relinquish  the 
slightest  advantage  that  might,  in  any  way,  accrue 
to  her.  As  gaoler  of  an  important  political  prisoner, 
Shrewsbury  was  in  a  position  to  command  many 
bribes.  And  his  steadfast  impeccability  grated  upon 
his  wife's  ignoble  nature  like  a  gratuitous  meanness. 
It  was  hard  to  forgive  him  for  being  out  of  pocket 
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by  his  charge  of  the  Scottish  Queen.  Quarrels  and 
arguments  became  very  frequent 

Leicester,  at  Court,  hearing  of  the  differences 
in  the  Shrewsbury  household,  vehemently  advised 
Gilbert  Talbot  to  keep  all  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
agreements from  the  ears  of  the  Queen.    Wrote  he: 

"  I  thinke  rerely  she  (Queen  Elizabeth)  wolde 
never  slepe  quyettly  after,  as  longe  as  that  Q.  (of 
Scots)  remayned  w**  them.*' 

But  about  1584,  an  open  breach  occurred.  Mary 
Talbot,  the  tyrannical  daughter  of  a  tyrannical 
mother,  had  had  influence  enough  over  her  husband, 
Gilbert,  to  gain  him  to  her  mother's  cause.  Indeed, 
Bess  had  all  the  Earl's  family,  as  well  as  her  own,  on 
her  side.  Shehad  drilled  them  well.  Determined  also 
to  keep  in  the  Queen's  good  graces,  the  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury  appeared  at  Court  And  when  Elizabeth 
enquired  of  her  how  her  prisoner  fared,  she  made 
the  famous  answer  which  embroiled  so  many  unhappy 
lives:  **  Madam,  she  cannot  do  ill  while  she  is  with 
my  husband ;  and  I  begin  to  grow  jealous,  they  are 
so  great  together." 

This  speech  fired  a  train  of  events. 

The  Earl  could  not  forgive  it,  and  for  this  cause, 
if  for  no  other,  he  resisted  many  of  his  wife's  subse- 
quent efforts  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  him  to 
share  again  the  same  domicile. 

In  Elizabeth's  mind,  it  started  apprehensions  never 
thenceforward  subdued,  and  led  her  speedily  to 
remove  the  Royal  prisoner  from  Shrewsbury's  charge 
to  the  guardianship  of  less  gentle  gaolers. 

And  it   rankled   in   the  soul  of  Scottish    Mary, 
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dashing  hopes  that  had  begun  to  shape  themselves, 
and  provoking  from  her  courteous  pen  a  string  of 
recriminations.  In  letters  to  M.  de  Mauvisserie,  the 
hapless  Queen  declared  that  the  scandalous  reports 
circulated  of  an  intimacy  between  Lord  Shrewsbury 
and  herself  *'  originated  with  no  one  but  his  good 
lady  herself.'* 

And  further: 

**  I  entreat  that  you  will  more  distinctly  show  to 
Queen  Klizabeth  the  treachery  of  my  honorable 
hostess,  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  I  would  wish 
you  to  mention  privately  to  the  Queen  that  nothing 
has  alienated  the  Countess  from  me  but  the  vain 
hope  she  has  conceived  of  setting  the  crown  of 
England  on  the  head  of  her  little  girl  Arabella; 
and  this  by  means  of  marrying  her  to  a  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester.  These  children  have  been  also 
educated  in  this  idea,  and  their  portraits  have  been 
sent  to  each  other.  But  for  the  notion  of  raising 
one  of  her  descendants  to  the  rank  of  Queen,  she 
would  never  have  so  turned  away  from  me ;  for  she 
was  so  entirely  bound  to  me,  and,  regardless  of  any 
other  duty  or  regard,  that  if  God  himself  had  been 
her  Oueen  she  could  not  have  shown  more  devotion 
than  to  me.  Say  to  the  Queen  that  you  heard  from 
M'*"''  Seton,  who  went  to  France  last  summer,  that 
I  was  given  a  solemn  promise  from  the  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury  that  if  ever  my  life  should  be  in  danger, 
or  orders  given  to  remove  me  to  another  place,  she 
would  find  means  for  my  escape ;  and,  being  a 
woman,  she  should  easily  avoid  all  peril  of  punish- 
ment.      That   her    son,    Charles    Cavendish,    she 
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assured  me  in  his  presence,  resided  for  no  other 
purpose  in  London  but  to  acquaint  me  with  every 
thing  that  passed  there ;  and  that  he  had  constantly 
two  swift  horses  ready  to  communicate  to  me,  as 
soon  as  it  occurred,  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  was  at  that  time  ill.  .  .  .  The  Countess,  as 
well  as  her  son  Charles  Cavendish,  at  that  time  took 
all  possible  pains  to  convince  me  that,  in  the  hands 
of  her  husband,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbur)%  I  was  in 
the  greatest  possible  danger,  for  he  would  deliver 
me  into  the  hands  of  mv  enemies  and  suffer  them 
to  surprise  me :  so  that  I  should  be  in  a  very  bad 
condition  without  the  aid  of  the  said  Countess.  Say 
to  the  Queen  that  you  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury  could  be  gained  by  me, 
whenever  I  pleased,  with  a  bribe  of  two  thousand 


crowns.'* 


When  the  tragic  destiny  of  Mar)-  Stuart  was 
speeding  to  its  consummation,  an  illness  saved 
Shrewsbury  from  the  horrible  task  of  signing  her 
death -sentence.  But  he  was  present  at  her  execu- 
tion. To  this  fact,  he  points  in  the  epitaph  on  his 
tomb  in  Sheffield  parish  church,  as  a  conclusive 
proof  that  the  scandalous  accusations  brought 
against  him  were  never  really  credited. 

The  remaining  years  of  the  Earl  were  harassed 
and  embittered  by  the  countless  lawsuits  brought  by 
the  Countess  to  dispossess  him,  during  his  lifetime, 
of  the  greater  portion  of  his  property.  An  attempt 
at  reconciliation  was  at  one  time  made,  but  the 
Earl  found  the  shrew  in  Bess,  and  the  tongues  and 
tempers  of  his  children  and  step-children  too  aggra- 
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vating  for  a  home  environment,  so  separated  from 
them  again. 

All  the  trump  cards  of  life  had  fallen  from  the 
great  Earl's  hands.     But  the  Countess  held  hers  to 


the  end.  The  tongue  of  persuasion,  the  actress- 
soul  which  gave  her  ever  power  to  play  a  leading 
part,  the  astute  mind,  the  unsensitive  nerve,  and, 
above  all,  the  unassailable  belief  that  what  Bess 
wanted  and  what  Bess  willed  were  the  supreme 
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needs  and  laws  of  existence,  made  her  self-content 
invulnerable. 

For  seventeen  years  she  lived  a  widow ;  her  time 
chiefly  occupied  in  carrying  out  various  building 
projects.  The  beautiful  Hardwick  Hall  is  her  most 
substantial  monument.  But  she  finished  Chatsworth, 
and  built,  or  added  to,  Oldcoates,  Worksop,  and 
Bolsover.  It  was  prophesied  that  so  long  as  she 
kept  on  building  she  would  survive,  and  during  a 
winter  of  hard  frost,  when  her  men  were  unable  to 
work,  she  died. 

In  her  declining  days,  her  inclination  for  quarrel- 
ling grew  upon  her.  Even  her  much  favoured 
Arabella  was  in  her  black  books  for  a  time.  But 
King  James  played  the  part  of  peace-maker,  and 
Arabella  signalised  the  truce  by  obtaining  for 
William  Cavendish  the  title  of  Baron.  From  that 
hour  dates  the  high  fortune  of  the  house  of  Caven- 
dish. Chatsworth,  Hardwick,  and  Oldcoates  were 
transmitted  entire  to  the  first  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

In  the  Church  of  All  Hallows,  Derby,  the  Countess 
of  Shrewsbury  lies  beneath  a  lordly  tomb,  bearing 
in  Latin  an  ornate  eulogy  of  her  many  parts. 

Horace  Walpole,  visiting  Hardwick  Hall,  in 
1760,  wrote  upon  her  the  following  mock  epitaph  : — 


"  Four  times  the  nuptial  bed  she  warm'd, 
And  every  time  so  well  perform 'd, 
That  when  death  spoil'd  each  husband's  billing, 
He  left  the  Widow  ev'ry  shilling. 
Sad  was  the  Dame,  but  not  dejected, 
Five  stately  mansions  she  erected, 
With  more  than  Royal  pomp  to  var}s 
The  prison  of  her  captive  Mary. 
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When  Hardwick's  towers  shalt  bow  y«  head, 

Nor  Mass  be  more  in  Worksop  said. 

When  Bolsover's  fair  frame  shall  bend, 

Like  Oldcoates,  to  its  destined  end, 

When  Chatsworth  knows  no  Cavendish  bounties, 

Let  Fame  forget  this  costly  Countess." 

But  even  then,  this  magnificent  lady  will  not  be 
forgotten.  The  energies  of  her  nature  are  among 
those  which,  for  good  or  for  ill,  inscribe  themselves 
upon  the  monumental  consciousness  of  the  race.  The 
renown  of  "Bess  of  Hardwick'*  must  outlive  the 
monogramed  stateliness  of  Hardwick  Hall,  even  as 
the  fame  of  Elizabeth  of  England  and  of  Mary  of 
Scots  will  survive  the  Tudor  beauty  of  old  Hampton 
Court  and  be  a  living  fact  in  a  future  when  the 
ancient  majesty  of  Holyrood  has  crumbled  into 
dust. 


THE  LADY  MARY  SIDNEY. 

'*  For  myne  owne  Parte,  I  have  had  onely  Lighte  from  her  " 

Sir  Phiup  Sidney. 

To  The  Lady  Mary  belonged  the  distinction  of 
preserving  the  line  of  Dudley.  Her  brothers, 
Ambrose,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Robert,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  both  died  without  legitimate  offspring. 
Other  brothers  and  sisters  left  no  children.  The 
Dudley  stock  was  rich  in  historic  greatness.  In  it 
the  noble  strains  of  De  L'Isle,  Grey,  Berkeley, 
Beauchamp  and  Talbot  were  united.  It  was  some 
honour,  therefore,  to  the  Sidney  Porcupine  to  be 
supplanted  by  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff  of  the 
house  of  Dudley. 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  ever  proud  of  his  wife's 
**  noble  blood "  !  His  own  had  flowed  through  a 
line  of  no  mean  ancestry.  Sir  William  Sidney 
had  been  a  man  of  sufificient  position  for  his  son, 
Sir  Henry,  to  be  chosen  by  Henry  VIII.  as  a 
companion  for  young  Prince  Edward.  Before  he 
was  twenty-one,  Sir  Henry  was  sent  abroad  on 
diplomatic  missions.  But  in  July,  1553,  a  check- 
was  put  upon  his  rising  ambitions  by  the  death  of 
the  King.  Edward  VI.  breathed  his  last  in  the 
arms  of  his  young  companion,  Sir  Henry  Sidney. 
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In  later  life,  Sir  Henry  had  some  warnings  for 
his  son  Philip  against  plunging  into  the  dissipations, 
indulged  in  by  his  uncles,  Wanvick  and  Leicester. 
Yet  the  prestige  of  the  Dudley  family  was  dear  to 
him.  In  a  letter  to  Philip,  when  a  twelve-year-old 
schoolboy  at  Shrewsbury,  the  father  wrote : 

**  Remember,  my  son,  the  noble  blood  you  are 
descended  of  by  your  mother's  side;  and  think  that 
only  by  virtuous  life  and  good  action  you  can  be  an 
ornament  to  that  illustrious  family." 

To  thijs  exhortation,  Lady  Mary  Sidney  added 
the  following  motherly  postscript: 

"  Your  noble  and  careful  father  hath  taken  pains 
(with  his  own  hand)  to  give  you  in  this  his  letter,  so 
wise,  so  learned,  and  most  requisite  precepts  for  you 
to  follow  with  a  diligent  and  humble  thankful  mind, 
as  I  will  not  withdraw  your  eyes  from  beholding 
and  reverently  honouring  the  same, — no,  not  so 
long  time  as  to  read  any  letter  from  me ;  and  there- 
fore at  this  time  I  will  write  no  other  letter  than 
this  :  and  hereby  I  first  bless  you  with  my  desire  to 
God  to  plant  in  you  this  grace,  and  secondarily 
warn  you  to  have  always  before  the  eyes  of  your 
mind,  those  excellent  counsels  of  my  Lord,  your 
dear  father,  that  you  fail  not  continually  once  in 
four  or  five  days  to  read  them  over.  And  for  a  final 
leavetaking  for  this  time,  see  that  you  show  yourself 
a  loving,  obedient  scholar  to  your  good  master,  and 
that  my  Lord  and  I  may  hear  that  you  profit  so  in 
your  learning  as  thereby  you  may  increase  our  loving 
care  of  you,  and  deserve  at  his  hands  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  great  joys,  to  have  him  often  witness 
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with   his   own   hands    the  hope   he  hath   in  your 
well-doing. 

"  Farewell,  my  little  Philip,  and  once  again  the 
Lord  bless  you. 

Your  loving  mother, 

Mary  Sidney.*' 

It  is  not  always  given  to  the  pious  mother  to  have 
the  hopes  and  prayers,  she  breathes  about  the  boy- 
hood of  her  son,  answered  as  richly  as  were  those 
of  The  Lady  Mary  for  this  child  Philip.  Nor  to 
have  the  glowing  eulogies  of  school  reports  justified 
in  later  life  by  such  abilities  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
displayed  in  Court  and  Camp.  Neither  has  every 
youth  of  high  lineage  the  inestimable  privilege 
of  being  born  of  a  capable,  sensible  and  tender 
mother.  The  alliance  of  the  nobility  of  blood  and 
the  nobility  of  goodness,  is  a  union  to  be  greatly 
honoured. 

The  gentle,  pretty  creature  in  rich  Court 
costume,  who,  from  her  portrait  on  the  walls  at 
Penshurst,  has  looked  down  pensively  on  many 
later  generations  of  Dudleys  and  Sidneys,  and 
looks  down  still,  is  The  Lady  Mary,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  A  woman  nobly  born  and  courtly  bred, 
she  yet  held  it  her  dearer  pride  to  be  a  faithful 
wife  to  her  good  Lord.  Faithful  she  was ;  not  only 
in  the  form  of  that  special  meaning  of  fidelity  which 
seems  to  claim  a  right,  in  the  case  of  wives,  to 
suppress  all  other  senses  of  the  adjective,  but  in  the 
subtler  and  more  perfect  interpretation  of  being 
faithful  to  her  husband's  interests,  faithful  in  the 
consideration  of  his  worldly  advances  and  his  daily 
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comforts,  and  faithful  also  to  the  friends  of  his 
making. 

The  graceful  mandoline,  which,  in  her  portrait, 
she  is  depicted  holding,  and  which  is  still  pre- 
served among  the  priceless  family  treasures  at 
Penshurst,  is  evidence  that  The  Lady  Mary  cul- 
tivated the  most  precious  of  arts.  The  talent  for 
music  seems  to  have  descended  specially  to  her 
third  son,  Robert  (afterwards  first  Earl  of  Leicester), 
for  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  a  quaint  letter  of  advice, 
written  from  Leicester  House  in  1580,  urged  his 
**sweete  Brother"  Robert  to  '*take  a  Delight  to 
keepe  and  increase"  his  Musick.  **  You  will  not 
believe,"  he  added,  **  what  a  want  I  find  of  it  in  my 
melancholic  Times."  Evidently  there  had  been 
evenings,  in  the  old  home  at  Penshurst,  when  the 
notes  of  the  mother's  mandoline  had  made  the 
brightness  of  her  family  circle.  How  often  in  the 
larger  world,  towards  which  the  adventurous  spirit 
needs  must  strive,  the  soothing  fireside  arts,  of  some 
fond  woman's  cultivating,  are  missed  !  The  din  and 
concourse  of  men  and  things  destroy  the  subtle 
harmonies  of  life's  simpler  joys. 

The  Lady  Mary's  proficiency  extended  further 
than  to  the  lighter  accomplishments  of  young  lady- 
hood. She  was  of  sterner  stuff  than  that  which 
goes  to  form  the  embroidery  of  life.  Her  high 
connections  brought  her  no  immunity  from  the 
crosses  and  trials  of  existence.  She  had  a  most 
patient,  uncomplaining  spirit,  but  she  did  not  sit 
down  once  and  for  all  to  practise  the  weak  virtue  of 
endurance.     Though   for   many  years  in  very  in- 
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iifTerent  health,  and  never  of  a  robust  constitution, 
she  busied  herself  always  in  promoting,  within  due 
bounds,  her  husband's  interests. 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  had  all  the  sturdier  English 
virtues.     Courage  and  honesty  were  his  chief  quali- 
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Pties.  Never  rich,  his  administration  for  twelve 
years  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  resulted  only  in  his 
further  impoverishment.     The  art  of  feathering  his 

_  own  nest  was  not  among  his  attainments.     He  was  a 
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faithful  servant  of  his  Queen  and  Country.  Un- 
fortunately he  laboured  for  a  mistress  whose  happy 
knack  it  was  to  reward  those  servants  of  hers,  who 
were  neither  adroit  courtiers  nor  arrant  flatterers, 
with  thanks  and  tokens  that  cost  her  little,  and 
resulted  in  no  pecuniary  gain  for  the  rewarded. 

In  157 1,  while  his  children  were  yet  young.  Sir 
Henry  Sidney  was  recalled  from  Ireland  after  a 
second  term  of  office.  Broken  in  .health  and  dis- 
couraged in  spirit,  he  came  home  to  find  his  young 
wife's  looks  quite  spoilt  by  the  ravages  of  small-pox. 
It  is  difficult  in  this  our  time  of  truer  sanitation  and 
deeper  scientific  knowledge,  to  realise  how  terribly 
prevalent  this  disease  was  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Numbers  of  Court  Beauties 
had  their  fair  faces  disfigured  by  it.  Indeed,  it  was 
an  exceptional  and  lucky  circumstance  for  ladies 
to  go  their  lives  through  scatheless.  In  the  rare 
cases,  met  with  in  our  day,  disfigurement  by  small- 
pox is  looked  upon  as  a  terrible  infliction.  No 
doubt  poor  sufferers  of  the  past,  though  life's 
elegancies  were  less  regarded  then  than  now,  felt 
their  afflictions  quite  as  bitterly  as  we  do.  There 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  no  ado  made  about 
The  Lady  Mary's  loss  of  beauty.  She  had  con- 
tracted the  disease  nursing  the  Queen  herself 
through  an  attack  of  the  malady.  We  do  not 
read  that  Lady  Mary — true  woman  and  loyal  soul 
— expected  any  recompense  for  her  loss.  Certainly 
she  never  received  any.  It  was  capacity,  rather 
than  character,  which  procured  for  Queen  Elizabeth 
her  self-sacrificing  and  devoted  servants. 
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From  the  time  of  this  illness,  The  Lady  Mary's 
health  failed  more  and  more.  Yet  she  was  always 
diligent  about  her  husband's  business.  Sir  Henry 
had  been  deprived  for  a  time  of  his  charge  of  Irish 
affairs.  He  had  made  himself,  or  had  been  made 
by  jealous  enemies  at  Court,  unpopular  with  his 
Sovereign.  The  supplies  from  England  had  been 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  demands  made  by  a  dis- 
turbed country.  Illness  and  anxiety,  together  with 
the  bullying  he  had  had  to  submit  to  from  the 
Court,  had  quenched  much  of  his  spirit  His 
loyalty,  however,  was  not  reduced.  Elizabeth  offered 
her  trusty  servant  a  peerage.  The  Lady  Mary 
hastened  to  make  known  to  Burghley,  to  whom, 
by- the- bye,  she  seemed  more  disposed  to  appeal 
in  her  distresses  than  to  her  powerful  brothers — the 
Earls  of  Warwick  and  of  Leicester — that  her  husband 
was  not  in  a  position  to  accept  a  baronage,  unless  a 
corresponding  grant  of  land  were  made  with  it.  She 
wrote  that  Sir  Henry  was  **  greatly  dismayed  with 
his  hard  choice  which  is  presently  offered  him ;  as, 
either  to  be  a  baron,  now  called  in  the  number  of 
many  far  more  able  than  himself  to  maintain  it  withal, 
or  else,  in  refusing  it,  to  incur  her  Highnesses  dis- 
pleasure.*' But  the  Queen  made  no  offer  of  estates, 
and  Lady  Mary  entreated  Burghley  to  do  what  he 
could  to  justify  her  husband,  should  he  be  forced  to 
refuse  the  honour. 

After  this,  Sir  Henry  devoted  himself  for  a  few 
years  to  his  Welsh  business.  He  was  at  Ludlow  in 
September,  1574,  when  his  wife,  still  striving  with 
single-hearted    devotion    to   better    her  husband's 
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circumstances,  wrote,  from  a  sick-bed  at  her  house 
at  Chiswick,  to  Edmund  Molineux,  Sir  Henry's 
Secretary  and  Representative  at  the  Court : — 

**  Molineux,  in  divers  letters  from  my  Lord,  his 
Lordship  writes  I  should  receive  word  from  you 
how  his  business  goeth  forward  at  the  Court,  but  yet 
I  hear  nothing  from  you.  I  sent  letters,  according 
to  my  Lord's  request,  to  my  Lords,  my  Brothers 

and  to  Mr.  Dyer,  by  Barnes  my  servant '* 

This  was  Edward  Dyer,  poet  and  courtier,  a  college 
friend  and  companion,  with  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  of 
Philip  Sidney.  The  Lady  Mary  continued  : — **  I 
would  be  glad  to  hear,  that  some  good  Resolution 
.  were  towards  for  my  Lord,  either  for  an  honourable 
Voyage  or  a  contentful  Abode  at  Home ;  I  pray  you 
write  by  this  Bearer,  what  you  know  of  it,  and  in  all 
your  proceedings  in  my  Lord's  cause,  take  the  wise, 
noble  Mr.  Dyer's  friendly  Counsell,  who  I  know  doth 
most  dearly  tender  my  Lord's  honour  and  welldoing 
as  much  as  a  faithful  friend  may  do.  For  my  own 
Part,  I  cannot  advise  you  no  better  Course,  than  my 
Lord  hath  written  to  his  Friends,  but  if  that  go  not 
fast  forward  as  it  should  or  as  you  do  wish,  as  ill  as 
I  am  in  Health,  or  able  to  travel,  I  would  enforce 
myself  in  good  time  to  be  at  the  Court,  to  stand  my 
dear  Lord  in  what  stead  my  duty  being  there  with 
Her  Majesty  and  my  Friends  might  do " 

That  The  Lady  Mary  had  ever  kindly  thoughts 
of  her  former  Court  companions,  and  the  most 
generously  loyal  affection  for  her  Sovereign,  is  evi- 
denced by  her  postscript : — 

*'  I  pray  you  enquire  for  Mistress  Edmonds,  of  the 
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Privy  Chamber,  and  offer  to  send  her  I--etters  at  any 
time  to  me  and  make  my  most  hearty  commendations 
unto  her ;  and  also  to  Mistress  Skudamore,  of  the 
Privy  Chamber ;  and  learn  of  them  the  good  and 
prosperous  Health  of  Her  Majesty,  and  write  to  me 
thereof,  and  tell  them,  I  would  write  to  them,  but 
have  nothing  to  tell  them,  but  of  my  unrecovered 
and  unhealthful  carcase.  Pray  also  go  in  my  name 
to  enquire  how  my  deare  brothers  do  and  the  most 
virtuous  Lady  of  Warwick '* 

This  burden  of  an  '*  unrecovered  and  unhealthful 
carcase,'*  was,  for  all  her  playful  humour  concerning 
it,  a  heavy  load.  Yet  she  bore  it  more  than  bravely 
to  the  end.  The  consideration  shown  her  at  Court, 
in  regard  for  her  infirmities,  was  scant  indeed.  Sir 
Henry,  honest,  capable  statesman,  and  The  Lady 
Mary,  grande  dame  every  inch  of  her,  yet  modest, 
virtuous,  and  homely  withal,  were  not  of  the  brilliant 
order  of  human  beings  who  rise  at  Courts,  and  else- 
where, by  dint  of  persistently  trampling  on  their 
fellow-creatures, 

Sir  Fulke  Greville  tells  of  this  gentle  lady  that 
"she  was  a  woman  by  descent  of  great  Nobility, 
so  was  she  by  nature  of  a  large  ingenuous  spirit. 
Whence,  as  it  were  even  racked  with  native  strengths, 
she  chose  rather  to  hide  herself  from  the  curious  eyes 
of  a  delicate  time  than  come  upon  the  stage  of  the 
world  with  any  manner  of  disparagement,  the  mis- 
chance of  sickness  having  cast  such  a  kind  of  veil 
over  her  excellent  beauty,  as  the  modesty  of  that  sex 
doth  many  times  upon  their  native  and  heroioal 
spirits."     He    further  refers  to    The    Lady  Mary's 

E 
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**  ingenious  sensibleness.*'  And  this  truly  was  her 
characteristic.  Not  simplicity  so  much  as  sensible- 
ness  marked  her  out  from  her  kind.  No  airs,  no 
graces,  no  fads,  no  foibles ;  her  delicate  body  was 
the  victim  of  many  pains,  yet  she  displayed  no 
tendency  to  **  vapours.*'  She  was  always  the  woman 
of  clear-sighted  judgment  and  excellent  capacity, 
oblivious  of  selfish  ends,  but  working,  where  she 
could  work  modestly  and  retiredly,  to  forward  the 
well-being  of  her  husband  and  her  family. 

The  year  1575  saw  Sir  Henry  back  in  Ireland, 
started  upon  his  third  administration  as  Lord  Deputy. 
Politically,  the  rule  of  this  Lord  Deputy  had  many 
faults.  But  men  of  courage  and  unchallenged 
honesty  were  invaluable  then,  as  they  are  now  and 
ever  must  be.  **In  these  services,"  wrote  Molineux, 
•'  he  spent  his  youth  and  his  whole  Life ;  sold  his  Lands 
and  consumed  much  of  his  patrimony  to  the  hinder- 
ance  of  his  posterity,  without  any  great  recompense 
or  reward.'*  Yet  even  such  disinterested  services 
were  pursued  by  envious  detractions.  The  Earl  of 
Ormonde  had  the  Queen's  ear,  and  was  for  ever 
belittling  and  besmirching  Sidney's  Irish  policy. 

Young  Philip,  now  come  to  man's  estate,  a  more 
polished  courtier  than  his  father,  yet  too  like  his 
father  in  straightforward  speech  and  conduct  to  carry 
all  by  diplomacy,  fell  out  with  the  Earl  of  Ormonde, 
whom  he  accused  of  alienating  Her  Majesty's  mind 
from  the  Lord  Deputy.  Indeed,  Sir  Henry  con- 
ducted his  labours  in  Ireland  under  fire  of  constant 
suspicion  from  the  English  Court.  Like  a  good 
son,  Philip  Sidney  combated  these  suspicions  and 
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procured  for  his  father  such  authorisations  and 
concessions  as  he  desired  for  the  carrying  on  of 
business.  In  April,  1578,  Philip  wrote  to  Sir 
Henry  that  his  friends  at  Court  were  labouring  to 
bring  things  to  a  better  pass.  Amongst  which  friends, 
he  added,  *'  before  God  there  is  none  proceeds  either 
so  thoroughly  or  so  wisely  as  my  Lady  my  Mother." 
And  then  he  paid  her  that  tribute,  than  which  perhaps 
there  is  none  more  touching,  as  from  a  son  to  a 
mother,  in  all  our  English  annals:  "  For  mine  own 

PART,  I  HAVE  HAD  ONLY  LiGHT  FROM  HER." 

The  purest  of  all  loves  is  the  mother-love ;  the 
highest  of  all  influences,  the  mother-influence. 
Yet  from  how  many  mothers,  whose  children  rise  up 
and  call  them  blessed,  can  it  truthfully  be  said  that 
those  children  have  had  only  light  ? 

That  is  The  Lady  Mary's  character.  A  nature 
which  threw  light.  An  illuminating  presence  ! 
Only  sweet  reasonableness  and  dear  unselfishness 
can  clothe  a  woman  in  such  rare  effulgence. 

Later  on  in  this  same  year  (1577)  the  dis- 
courtesies which  Philip  showed  to  the  mistrusted 
Earl  reached  the  point  of  the  young  man's  observing 
a  marked  silence  when  addressed  by  Lord  Ormonde. 
But  his  Lordship  would  accept  no  quarrel  with  a 
gentleman  **  bound  by  nature  to  defend  his  father's 
causes.**    So  matters  settled  down  a  little. 

In  1578,  The  Lady  Mary  was  busy  preparing  the 
way  for  her  husband's  going  to  Court  to  rendei 
account  of  his  three  years'  stewardship.  Sir  Henry 
and  his  wife  were  to  stay  at  the  Palace  together,  and 
their  previous  experience  of  residence  at  Hampton 
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Court  led  her  to  do  her  utmost  to  bespeak  better 
accommodation  than  had  been  accorded  to  them 
before.    She  wrote  to  Edmund  Molineux : — 

**  I  thought  good  to  put  you  in  remembrance  to 
move  my  Lord  Chamberlain,  in  my  Lord's  Name,  to 
have  some  other  room  than  my  chamber,  for  my 
Lord  to  have  his  resort  unto,  as  he  was  wont  to 
have;  or  else  my  Lord  will  be  greatly  troubled, 
when  he  shall  have  any  matters  of  Dispatch :  My 
lodging,  you  see,  being  very  little,  and  myself  con- 
tinually sick,  and  not  able  to  be  much  out  of  my  bed. 
For  the  night-time,  one  roof,  with  God's  grace,  shall 
serve  us ;  for  che  daytime,  the  Queen  will  look  to 
have  my  chamber  always  in  readiness  for  her 
Majesty's  coming  thither;  and  though  my  Lord 
himself  can  be  no  impediment  thereto  by  his  own 
presence,  yet  his  Lordship  trusting  to  no  place 
else  to  be  provided  for  him,  will  be,  as  I  said  before, 
troubled  for  want  of  a  convenient  place,  for  the 
dispatch  of  such  people  as  shall  have  occasion  to 
come  to  him.  Therefore  I  pray  you,  in  my  Lord's 
own  name,  move,  my  Lord  of  Sussex,  for  a  room  for 
that  purpose,  and  I  will  have  it  hanged  and  lined 
for  him,  with  stuff  from  hence.    .     .     ." 

But  Lord  Chamberlain  Sussex  seems  to  have 
considered  one  room,  in  which  The  Lady  Mary  must 
often  keep  her  bed  throughout  the  day,  with  a 
corner  allotted  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  quite  sufficient 
accommodation  for  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland, 
Lord  President  of  Wales,  and  his  good  lady.  When 
one  reflects  that,  in  the  corner  of  that  bedroom.  Sir 
Henrj^'s  business  would  include  the  writing  of  many 
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letters  and  memoranda,  the  holding  of  consultations 
with  secretaries  and  deputations,  and  the  receiving 
of  surprise  visits  from  the  Queen's  Majesty,  the 
earnestness  of  The  Lady  Mary  in  the  matter  is  not 
astounding.  Her  second  letter  betokens  her  womanly 
determination  to  triumph  over  difficulties.  She 
writes  again  to  Edmund  Molineux : — 

**  You  have  used  the  matter  very  well ;  but  we 
must  do  more  yet  for  the  good,  dear  Lord,  than  let 
him  thus  be  dealt  withal.  Hampton  Court  I  never 
yet  knew  so  full  as  there  were  not  spare  rooms  in 
it  when  it  hath  been  thrice  better  filled  than  at  this 
present  it  is.  But  some  would  be  sorry,  perhaps, 
my  Lord  should  have  such  sure  footing  in  the  Court. 
Well,  all  may  be  as  well  when  the  good  God  will. 
The  whilst,  I  pray  let  us  do  what  we  may  for  our 
Lord's  Ease  and  Quiet.  Whereunto  I  think,  if  you 
go  to  my  Lord  Howard,  and  in  my  Lord's  name 
also  move  his  Lordship  to  shew  his  brother,  my 
Lord,  as  they  call  each  other,  to  shew  him  a  cast  of 
his  office,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  known,  and  allege 
your  former  cause,  I  think  he  will  find  out  some 
place  to  serve  that  purpose  ;  and  also,  if  you  go  to 
Mr.  Bowyer,  the  Gentleman  Usher,  and  tell  him 
his  Mother  requireth  him,  which  is  myself,  to  help 
my  Lord  with  some  one  room,  but  only  for  the 
dispatch  of  the  multitude  of  Irish  and  Welsh  people 
that  follow  him,  and  that  you  will  give  your  word  in 
your  Lord's  behalf  and  mine,  it  shall  not  be  counted 
as  a  Lodging  or  known  of,  I  believe  he  will  make 
what  shift  he  can  ....  But  when  the  worst 
is  known,  old  Lord  Harry  and  his  old  Moll  will  do 
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as  well  as  they  can  in  parting  like  good  Friends  the 
small  portion  allotted  our  long  service  in  Court ; 
which,  as  little  as  it  is,  seems  sometimes  too  much. 
And  this  being  all  I  can  say  to  the  matter,  farewell, 
Mr.  Ned.    In  haste,  this  Monday,  1578. 

**  Your  assured  loving  Mistress  and  Friend, 

*'M.  Sydney." 

The  **long  service  in  Court,*'  which  The  Lady 
Sidney  thought  might  justly  claim  more  courteous 
recompense,  had  begun,  almost  in  toddling  days, 
when  she,  with  her  brothers  and  sisters,  had  been 
playmates  of  little  Prince  Edward  and  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth.  It  had  continued  during  the 
reign  of  Mary,  when  Lady  Sidney  had  been  fre- 
quently in  attendance  on  the  Queen,  and  Sir  Henry 
had  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Bedford  on  a  mission 
to  •* fetch'*  King  Philip  ''into  the  realm."  The 
name  chosen  for  his  eldest  son  memorialised  Sir 
Henry's  share  in  that  important  embassy.  All 
through  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
The  Lady  Mary  endured  the  hardness  of  many  long 
and  weary  waits,  culminating,  as  has  been  noted, 
in  the  disastrous  attendance,  which  robbed  her  of 
her  beauty  and  undermined  her  health.  And  her 
sweetness  and  suavity  through  all  had  won  for  her 
from  a  Gentleman  Usher,  and  it  is  most  likely  from 
others  among  the  High  Court  servants,  the  tender 
nickname  of  *'  Mother." 

To  these  servants  she  appealed  with  all  confidence 
to  do  their  best  to  serve  her  need.  Her  postscript 
to  the  foregoing  letter  shows  that  there  were  many 
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among  the  Palace  Officers  who  would  have  helped 
her  if  they  had  been  able. 

**If  all  this  will  not  serve,*^  her  postscript  ran, 
**  prove  Mr.  Huggins,  for  I  know  my  Lord  would 
not  for  no  good  be  destitute  in  this  time  for  some 
convenient  place  for  his  followers  and  his  friends  to 
resort  to  him,  which  in  this  case  I  am  in,  is  not 
possible  to  be  in  my  chamber  till  after  sunset ; 
when  the  dear,  good  Lord  shall  be,  as  best  becomes 
him.  Lord  of  his  own." 

But  the  willing  horse  is  the  hardest  driven. 
Minor  courtiers  had  no  power  against  the  wills  of 
the  higher  Officers  of  State.  And  these  followed 
the  lead  of  the  illustrious  Princess  who,  even  in  the 
apportioning  of  her  Christmas  presents  to  her 
Household,  allotted  to  Lady  Mary  particularly 
niggardly  shares  of  the  customary  gold  plate.  Yet, 
despite  their  restricted  means,  Sir  Henry  Sidney 
and  his  lady  managed  always  to  make  offerings  of 
value  to  their  Sovereign.  An  elaborate  diamond 
ornament,  of  lozenge  design,  and  a  pair  of  per- 
fumed gloves,  with  twenty- four  gold  buttons,  each 
studded  with  a  diamond,  were  among  the  New 
Year  gifts  they  presented,  from  time  to  time,  to 
Her  Majesty. 

The  Lady  Mary  firmly  believed  that  Heaven 
helps  those  who  help  themselves.  Yet  her  trust  in 
Providence  did  not  prevent  her  bestirring  herself  to 
acquire  that  which  was  plainly  her  own  and  her 
husband's  due.  It  were  a  cruel  thing  if,  after  all, 
"old  Lord  Harry  and  his  old  Moll"  did  not  gain 
satisfaction  for  their  modest  demands.     The  glimpse 
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afforded  us  by  this  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  accommodation  at  Court,  of  the  general 
household  arrangements  of  the  period,  is  very 
suggestive.  One  is  apt,  in  the  recollection  of 
glittering  pageants,  and  in  the  admiration  of  archi- 
tectural wonders,  to  lose  the  remembrance  that  the 
ordinary  detail  of  life  three,  or  even  two,  centuries 
ago,  was  curiously  wanting  in  delicacy.  One  looks 
in  vain  to  the  personal  and  domestic  habits  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  a  refinement  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  the  sublimity  of  thought  and 
exaltation  of  sentiment  which  were  undoubtedly 
dominant  at  the  period.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  cleanliness  of  mind  and  spirit  must  e^^er 
precede,  and,  by  a  considerable  distance,  the 
physical  hygiene  which  is  in  some  quarters  taken 
to  be  the  sole  pioneer  of  mental  and  moral  salubrity. 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  died  at  Ludlow  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1586,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year.  Within  three 
months  he  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  his  devoted, 
loving  wife. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  The  Lady  Mary  occupies  a 
high  place  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  Perhaps  she 
has  no  right  to  be  deemed  a  celebrity  at  all.  Yet 
she  had  racial  claims  to  great  distinction,  and,  as 
a  Court  Lady,  her  loyalty  was  unswerving.  Her 
devotion  to  the  Queen,  her  mistress,  was  exercised 
to  the  point  of  laying  down  health  and  beauty, 
and  risking  life  itself  for  her  sake. 

Such  services  are  priceless.  Not  for  that  reason, 
however,  should  they  go  unpaid. 

The  name  of  The  Lady  Mary  is  fittingly  recalled 
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in  these  pages.  She  was  one  who,  looking  through 
the  pomp  and  glitter  of  Court  existence,  saw  the 
seamy  side  of  Palace  life  plainly  enough ;  yet  saw 
also  something  behind  to  honour.  The  uses  of 
monarchy  and  its  fitness  for  our  national  needs 
were  in  evidence  to  her  true  vision.  She  was 
not  blind  to  the  follies  of  pursuants  of  Life's 
baubles.  Yet  their  vanity  did  not  breed  in  her  the 
feeling  that  all  ceremonial  is  mockery.  Neither 
did  the  many  injustices,  of  which  she  and  her 
**old  Lord  Harry**  were  victims,  inspire  her  with 
cynical  contempt  of  Royal  power.  Very  fitly  did 
she  become  the  mother  of  that  most  gallant  courtier, 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  is  distinguished  throughout 
all  time  for  poetry  of  thought,  grace  of  form,  and 
integrity  of  action. 

One  lingers  lovingly  over  the  simple  history  of 
this  unassuming  matron.  There  is  distinction  in 
her  very  modesty.  It  is  so  obviously  not  assumed. 
Her  task  was  neither  to  overturn  nor  to  transform 
the  existing  state  of  society,  but  to  do  the  duty  that 
came  to  hand.  She  aimed  at  being  no  gaudy 
jewel  of  womankind  placed  in  the  gilded  setting 
of  Court  life.  She  was  content  to  be  but  a  sparkle 
of  perfect  brightness  adorning  the  frame  through 
which  shone  forth  the  brightness  of  the  Queen  of 
England's  Majesty. 


MARK,  COUNTESS  OF  PEMBROKE. 

**  Underneath  this  marble  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sydney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother. 
Death  !  'ere  thou  kiirst  such  another^ 
Fair,  and  wise,  and  learn'd  as  she, 
Time  will  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 

"  Marble  piles  let  no  roan  raise 
To  her  name ;  for  after  days, 
Some  kind  woman,  bom  as  she, 
Reading  this,  like  Niobe, 
Shall  turn  marble,  and  become 
Both  her  mourner  and  her  tomb.*' 

{^Epitaph  on  the  Countess  of  Pembroke.'] 

William  Browne. 
(Author  of  **  Britannia's  Pastorals.") 

Mary  Sidney  was  a  poetess  in  days  when  lettered 
women  took  pride  in  being  merely  pedants. 

Her  early  years  were  spent  at  Penshurst — in  all 
probability  her  birthplace — and  at  Ludlow,  her 
father's  official  residence  as  Lord  President  of  the 
Marshes  of  Wales.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  as  has 
been  shown,  was  also  Governor  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Ireland-  Under  the  guidance  of  her  highly-born 
and  severely-cultured  mother — the  Lady  Mary  of 
the  foregoing  sketch — Mary  Sidney  acquired  the 
thorough  scholarship  which  was  then  considered 
the  only  fitting  accomplishment  for  young  ladies 
of  position. 


aburs,  Countess  of  pemDrofte  6i 

This  fashionable  erudition,  grafted  upon  the  sound 
mental  capacity  and  poetic  sensitiveness  of  Mary 
Sidney's  nature,  produced  a  woman  who  needs 
verily  no  *' marble  piles"  to  signalise  her  memory. 


She  lives  in  the  literature  and  in  the  best  thoughts 
of  the  nation  as  the  soul-companion  of  her  brother 
Philip ;  as  the  translator  of  the  Psalms,  partly  in 
conjunction  with  her  brother;  and  as  the  doer  into 
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English  of  Mornay's  *'Z^  excellent  discours  de  la  Vie 
et  de  la  MorC^  and  of  Garnier's  ''Marc  Antoiney 
She  is  remembered  also  as  the  hospitable  and  bene- 
ficent hostess  of  Wilton,  that  "apiarie  to  which  men 
that  were  excellent  in  armes  and  arts  did  resort,*' 
and  as  a  great  lady  who,  by  her  generous  and  appre- 
ciative patronage  of  poets  and  of  men  of  science, 
deserved  most  thoroughly  the  eulogies  of  her  taste 
and  intellect  which  abound  in  the  English  verse  of 
her  period. 

Of  her  life  at  Court,  we  have  but  a  slight  chronicle. 
A  letter  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney 
is  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  in  which,  after 
condoling  with  him  on  the  death  of  his  daughter 
Ambrosia,  the  Queen  assures  him  that  if  he  will 
send  his  remaining  daughter  Mary,  **  of  very  good 
hope,"  to  her  before  Easter,  she  •*  will  have  a  special 
care  of  her.'*  The  death  of  one  sister  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  other  at  Court  took  place  while  Philip 
Sidney,  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  Queen,  was 
spending  two  years  in  making  the  gp-and  tour  of 
Europe.  He  returned  to  England  and  entered  into 
Court  life  in  1575.  For  two  years  the  brother  and 
sister  participated  together  in  the  enjoyments  and 
obligations  of  attendance  on  the  great  Queen.  One 
cannot  but  believe  that  a  lady  so  admired  and 
courted  in  after  life  as  Mary,  Countess  of  Pt^mbroke, 
shone  a  bright,  if  subsidiary,  star  at  Court.  It  was 
wiser  to  be  not  too  brilliant  in  the  circle  of  the  Maiden 
Queen.  Mary  Sidney's  studious  habits  no  doubt 
stood  her  in  good  stead.  As  chatelaine  of  Wilton 
and  Ramsbury,  and   as   the  hostess  of  liaynard's 
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Castle,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  became  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  an  historic  literary  and  social  group. 
But  *•  Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother,'*  was  not 
one  to  arrogate  personal  honour.  It  is  very  likel)' 
,  that  the  two  years  she  spent  at  Court  were  not  the 
most  delightful  of  her  existence.  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
gracious  in  manner  and  conversation,  and  a  diligent 
practiser  of  tilting  and  other  fashionable  manly 
exercises,  found  the  idle  routine  of  a  Court  wait  verv 
galling.  His  bright,  adventurous  spirit  burned  to 
undertake  deeper  responsibilities  than  those  involved 
in  a  sportive  attendance  on  a  caressing  queen.  He 
sought  a  wider  battlefield  than  the  Hampton  Court 
jousts.  The  resemblance  between  brother  and 
sister,  in  mind  as  well  as  in  person,  was  so  pre- 
eminent that  one  cannot  doubt  the  mental  inaction 
of  attendance  upon  Majesty,  and  the  futility  of  the 
majority  of  Court  gaieties  fretted  the  initiative 
spirit  and  baulked  the  poetic  fancy  of  Mary  Sidney, 
just  as  they  did  those  of  Philip. 

Her  marriage  in  1577  with  Henry  Herbert,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  was  approved  at  Court.  Her  uncle, 
the  Favourite  Leicester,  is  said  to  have  brought  it 
about.  He  certainly  provided  the  dowry.  The 
Sidneys  were  delighted  with  the  high  alliance. 
After  her  marriage,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke 
made  occasional  appearances  at  Court,  and  Her 
Majesty  stood  godmother,  by  proxy,  to  her  eldest 
son,  William.  She  was  at  one  time  in  expectation  of 
the  honour  of  a  visit  from  the  Queen  at  Wilton.  Of 
her  two  original  v/orks,  preserved  for  us,  one  is  "  A 
Dialogue  between  two  Shepheards,  Thenot  and  Piers^ 
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in  praise  0/  Astrea^^  [made  by  the  excellent  Lady, 
the  Lady  Mary,  Countesse  of  Pembrook,  at  the  Queenes 
Maiesties  being  at  her  house"].  This  pastoral  dialogue 
follows  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  responds  to  the 
felicity  of  the  occasion  by  praising  Astrea  (the 
Queen)  in  extravagant  measures.  The  following 
verses  are  a  sample  of  the  whole : — 

Thenot,  Astrea  is  our  chiefest  joy, 

Our  chiefest  guard  against  annoy, 
Our  chiefest  wealth,  our  treasure. 
Piers.     Where  chiefest  are,  there  others  be, 
To  us  none  else,  but  only  she. 

When  wilt  thou  speake  in  measure  ? 
•  •  •  • 

Thenot,  Then,  Piers,  of  friendship  tell  me  why, 
My  meaning  true,  my  words  should  lie, 
And  strive  in  vaine  to  raise  her  ? 
Piers,     Words  from  conceit  doe  ouely  rise. 
Above  conceit  her  honour  flies. 

But  silence,  naught  can  praise  her. 

This  rhapsody  was  probably  written  in  1600,  when 
the  aged  Queen  proposed  to  make  a  progress  into 
North  Wiltshire.  Just  at  this  time,  the  lords  had 
got  rather  tired  of  following  her  energetic  Majesty 
about  on  her  many  journeys,  and  they  were  en- 
deavouring to  dissuade  her  from  so  much  travelling. 
But  Elizabeth  ever  loved  to  be  on  the  move.  She 
enjoyed  so  keenly  the  feting  and  eulogising  which 
her  visits  to  her  nobles  involved.  Although  her 
Majesty,  perhaps  with  somewhat  sarcastic  intention, 
had  adopted  the  plan  of  letting  the  old  lords  stay 
behind  and  taking  only  the  young  ones  with  her, 
wiser  counsels  seem  to  have  prevailed  in  regard  to 
the  expedition  to  Wiltshire.     There  is  no  record  of 
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tlie  Queen's  visiting  Wilton  under  the  regime  of  this 
Countess  of  Pembroke. 

Residence  at  Court,  with  the  many  inconveniences 
and  indignities  then  attached  to  it,  was  submitted 
to,  perforce,  in  Tudor  and  early  Stuart  times, 
when  the  avenues  of  ambition  for  all  men  and 
women,  of  any  quality,  passed  directly  by  the  steps 
of  the  throne.  The  Royal  Palaces,  in  those  days 
veritable  Clearing-Houses  of  the  entire  resources 
— political,  diplomatic,  intellectual,  social,  and 
artistic — of  the  nation,  were  quite  inadequate 
abodes  for  the  numbers  of  persons  frequenting 
them.  Upper  servants,  and  even  lesser  gentlefolk, 
had  often  to  be  accommodated,  for  sleeping,  in 
tents  pitched  in  the  courtyards.  Yet  only  a 
few  individuals — this  Countess  of  Pembroke  was 
one  of  them — possessed  sufficient  independence  of 
thought  and  enterprise  to  resist  the  fascinations  and 
the  advantages  of  Court  residence.  The  life  of  the 
household  at  Wilton,  of  which  she  herself  was  queen, 
and  the  development  of  the  School  of  Learning 
which  had  its  centre  there,  fully  employed  all  the 
social  and  artistic  talents  of  Mary,  Countess  of 
Pembroke. 

To  call  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  *'the  subject 
of  all  verse  "  is  not  the  mere  fulsomeness  of  flattery 
that  it  sounds.  Every  rhymester  of  her  age,  from 
the  great  Spenser  down  to  a  crowd  of  unquestion- 
ably "minor''  poets,  deliberately  conspired  to 
celebrate  her  charms  and  talents. 

In  his  ^^  Defence  0/  RhyttiCy'  Samuel  Daniel 
addressed     Philip     Herbert,    Earl     of    Pembroke, 
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Countess  Mary's  second  son,  in  thewords:  "Having 
been  first  encouraged  and  framed  thereunto"  (his 
love  of  rhyme)  "  by  your  most  worthy  and  honourable 
mother,  and  received  the  first  notion  for  the  formal 


ordering  of  these  compositions  at  Wilton,  which  I 
must  ever  acknowledge  to  have  been  my  best  school." 
John  Davies  of  Hereford,  who  praised  her  in  two 
sonnets,  wrote  :  "  I  am  not  so  much  mine  owiic  as 
yours"  The  patronage  of  the  Herberts  was  not, 
where  more  was  needed,  restricted  to  the  idle  com- 
pliment of  words.     Thomas  Moffat  was  one  of  the 
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many  pensioners  of  Wilton,  and  he  sang  of  Mary, 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  as  one  "  who  never  yet  on 
meanest  scholar  frowned."     Her  works,  as  well  as 


her  character,  were  the  subject  of  many  verses.  In 
"  Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again  "  it  is  tlie  stately 
Spenser  himself  who  sings : — 
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**  Urania,*  sister  unto  Astrofell.t 
In  whose  brave  mind,  as  in  a  golden  cofer 
All  heavenly  gifts  and  riches  locked  are, 
More  rich  than  pearles  of  Ind  or  gold  of  Opher, 
And  in  her  sex  more  wonderfull  and  rare.** 

It  is  bold,  perhaps,  but  not  rash  to  assert  that 
Shakespeare  also  was  sensible  of  her  talents,  and  a 
recipient  of  her  kindly  encouragements.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  **  Mr.  W.  H.,"  to  whom  the  Poet 
of  poets  addressed  his  sonnets,  was  William  Herbert, 
Lady  Pembroke's  distinguished  son.     The  lines 

**  Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she  in  thee 
Gives  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime,** 

are  apposite  to  the  supposition. 

It  is  a  crowning  glory  in  a  woman  to  bequeath 
distinction  to  a  son.  In  William,  third  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Mary  Sidney's  intellect  and  sensibilities 
lived  again.  Aubrey  says  of  him,  he  **  was  a  good 
scholar,  and  delighted  in  poetrie ;  and  did  some- 
times, for  his  diversion,  write  some  sonnets  and 
epigrammes,  which  deserve  commendation  .  .  .  He 
was  of  an  heroique  and  publick  spirit,  bountiful  to 
his  friends  and  servants,  and  a  great  encourager  of 
learned  men.*' 

That  this  same  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  profuse  in 
his  style  of  living  and  addicted  to  many  of  the 
fashionable  indulgences  of  the  day,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  It  required  a  rare  combination  of 
native  excellence  and  studied  sobriety  to  win  young 
nobles  from  the  extravagances  that  were  rank  at  the 
Court  of  James  I.     But  that  he  was  a  scholar,  and 

•  The  Countess  of  Pembroke.  t  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
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inherited  from  his  mother  a  true  veneration  for  men 
of  genius  and  of  learning,  is  undoubted. 

Her  second  son,  Philip,  who  was  created  Earl  of 
Montgomery  and  became  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  suc- 
cession to  his  brother,  was  a  man  of  some  parts,  but, 
as  will  be  shown  in  the  account  of  The  Lady  Anne 
Clifford,  whom  he  married — she  being  his  second 
wife,  and  he  her  second  husband — he  had  not  the 
loftiness  of  character  that  should  have  been  the 
product  of  a  Sidney  and  Herbert  alliance.  The  two 
brothers  are  apostrophised  in  the  dedication  of 
the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  as  **the  Most 
Noble  and  Incomparable  Paire  of  Brethren,'*  and 
the  Editors  recall  the  fact  that  their  Lordships  had 
"  prosequuted"  both  the  plays  and  *' their  Author 
living"  with  much  favour. 

As  the  mother  of  these  **  Brethren  "  outlived  the 
poet  and  died  only  two  years  before  the  publication 
of  the  First  Folio,  and  as,  even  in  her  dowager  days, 
she  often  resided  at  Bavnard's  Castle,  where 
Shakespeare  was  undoubtedly  a  frequent  visitor, 
it  is  little  less  than  certain  that  the  Countess 
of  Pembroke's  parts  and  excellences  were  honoured 
of  the  Immortal  One. 

The  days  have  gone  when  the  poet  or  the  man  of 
letters  depends  directly,  for  the  advancement  of  his 
fame,  upon  the  personal  favour  of  a  nobleman  or. a 
noblewoman.  The  idea  that  even  an  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke could  patro7iizc  a  Shakespeare  has  come  to 
seem  ridiculous.  Yet  the  power  of  a  true  aristocracy 
is  as  vital  now  as  ever.  Without  the  sympathy  and  the 
appreciation  of  those  whom  rank,  wealth,  or  culture 
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lifts  head  and  shoulders  above  their  fellows,  and  who, 
for  those  reasons,  are  able  to  act  upon  their  own 
judgments  and  to  be  gnided  by  their  own  tastes  in 
ways  prohibited  to  the  ordinary  run  of  mortals,  art, 
literature,  and  science  would  languish  for  lack  of 
encouragement.  The  best  accomplishments  of  men 
of  science  and  of  men  of  letters  do  hot  appeal  at  first 
hand  to  the  multitude.  That  great  self-bepraised 
Patron,  the  Public,  cannot,  alas !  be  extolled  for 
knowledge,  taste,  or  discernment. 

This  being  so,  there  will  ever  be  a  place  in  the 
social  scheme  for  the  offices  of  the  great  lady  who, 
like  Mary,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  qualifies  herself 
by  assiduous  culture  to  appraise  justly  the  higher 
efforts  of  the  best  minds  of  the  nation.  Through 
mists  of  years,  the  personal  life  of  the  Countess 
of  Pembroke  does  not  shine  so  vividly  as  that  of 
some  of  her  co-temporaries.  Of  her  daily  comings 
and  goings,  either  at  Penshurst,  at  Court,  or  at 
Wilton,  we  have  no  detailed  register.  But  her 
type  is  quite  distinct.  It  is  a  rare  one  and  of  great 
value. 

Primarily  a  woman  of  refinement  and  of  education, 
she  had  withal  a  definitely  literary  turn  of  mind.  Her 
devotion  to  learning  was  no  mere  pose ;  she  stood 
well  the  writer's  fire  of  drudgery.  Her  facility  of 
expression  was  a  higher  thing  than  a  gushing  desire 
to  memorialise  the  pettinesses  of  personal  feelings 
or  the  banalities  of  daily  doings.  Of  her  original 
work,  only  two  remnants  are  bequeathed  to  us.  They 
are  the  Dialogue  concerning  Asfrea,  which  has  been 
already  quoted,  and  an.  Elegy  on  the  death  of  her 
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brother,  entitled  The  Doleful  L,ay  of  Clonnda, 
which  was  published  in  Spenser's  Astrophel  The 
quality  of  these  poems  does  little  to  support  the 
estimate  of  her  genius,  formed  by  her  co-temporaries. 
The  devotion  to  the  classical,  so  characteristic  of 
the  School  of  Wilton,  and  so  emphatic  at  the  period 
at  which  she  wrote,  led  to  the  placing  of  translated 
on  a  level  with  original  work.  The  Countess  of 
Pembroke's  Psalms^  her  Discourse  of  Life  and  Deaths 
and  her  Mark  Antony  were  considered  her  most 
notable  compositions.  For  lack  of  more  remains  of 
her  original  poems,  they  must  be  considered  so 
even  now.  Yet  she  is  and  will  ever  be  chiefly 
remembered  for  her  pains  and  for  her  ability  in 
re-editing  her  brother's  Arcadia^  or  rather  *'  The 
Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia^  In  his  fondness 
and  admiration  for  this  dear  sister,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  inscribed  the  greatest  effort  of  his  literary 
existence  wholly  to  her. 

But  bound  as  she  was,  and  chose  to  be,  to  tasks  of 
editing  and  translating,  she  followed  those  tasks  in 
a  spirit  that  lifted  her  above  the  level  of  a  literary 
hack,  yet  gave  none  the  right  to  scoff  at  her  as  an 
amateur. 

And  withal,  Mary,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  was  ever 
the  great  lady.  The  fostering  of  her  talents,  begun 
by  her  mother,  who  was  daughter  and  sister  to  the 
haughtiest  nobles  of  the  kingdom  and  to  whom  the 
rigours  of  Court  etiquette  were  as  the  very  laws  of 
existence,  was  carried  on  in  the  circle  of  the  proudest 
of  England's  Queens.  It  was  at  Court  that  she 
acquired  the  regal  habit  that  made  the  reverence  of 
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the  crowd  of   literary  pilgrims,  for  whom  Wilton 
was  a  happy  Mecca,  seem  but  her  due. 

If  Court  life  has  its  futilities,  it  has  also  its  many 
disciplines.  In  the  train  of  a  jealous  monarch 
there  is  no  place  for  presumption.  The  courtier 
must  learn  courtesy  first  of  all.  Not  wealth  alone 
made  Mary  Sidney  saint-patroness  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan poets.  Neither  alone  did  her  own  high 
literary  attainments.  Her  title  to  adoration  lay 
rather  in  the  sympathy  of  the  woman,  bred  to  high 
thoughts  and  gracious  utterances,  who,  freed  from 
the  self-absorption  of  the  **  blue-stocking,**  and 
conscious  of  the  value  of  true  courtliness,  had,  for 
a  vital  aim,  the  encouraging  of  the  best  literary  and 
scientific  efforts  of  her  period. 

The  fact  that  on  some  points  of  judgment  she  was 
utterly  misled  does  not  affect  the  value  of  her 
intentions,  or  lessen  the  power  of  her  example.  In 
common  with  her  brother  and  with  other  highly 
cultivated  literati  of  the  period,  she  thought  the 
future  of  English  poetry  depended  upon  a  re-edifi- 
cation  of  classic  forms.  Romantic  drama  seemed 
to  them  a  spurious  art ;  the  craze  for  it  a  passing 
fashion.  For  them,  the  old  Greek  tragedies  were 
everlasting  models.  Shakespeare  was  a  clever 
craftsman,  Gamier  and  Mornay  poets.  All  the 
efforts  of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  and  of  her 
literary  allies  failed  to -establish  a  form  that  was 
already  moribund.  In  art  and  in  literature,  as  in 
the  State,  the  power  of  the  individual  is  limited. 

Yet  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  remains  a  type  of 
woman,   above   all  a    type  of  an   aristocrat,  that 
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cannot  be  dispensed  with,  that  is  never  too  nu- 
merously exemplified. 

The  gaieties  of  Society  life,  the  flatteries  of  men  of 
valour  and  of  genius,  had  no  power  to  divert  her 
from  the  pursuit  of  things  that  are  beyond  mere 
personality.  She  never  forgot  that  poetry — the  ex- 
pression in  the  best  manner  of  the  best  thoughts  of 
men — is  the  most  priceless  treasure  of  the  race. 
She  never  betrayed  the  high  trust  which  great 
talents  and  great  social  opportunities  imposed  upon 
her.  To  have  dallied  with  gifts  of  destiny,  or  to 
have  appropriated  to  herself  in  vanity  the  homage 
which,  coming  from  men  of  learning  and  men  of 
wit  was  inalienably  the  symbol  of  a  common  hope 
and  a  common  aim,  would  have  seemed  to  her  rank 
dishonesty. 

In  the  history  of  **  Bess  of  Hardwick,"  the  all- 
subduing  statecraft,  the  assertive  majesty,  and  the 
glittering  magnificence  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth are  brought  forward.  In  the  figure  of  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  taken  with  the  background 
which  completes  her  picture,  other  no  less  powerful 
influences  are  portrayed.  The  literary  vigour  of 
the  English  race,  so  dominant  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  great  Protestant  force  of  the  nation 
which,  moderated  by  culture,  has  kept  England 
free  in  despite  of  every  ultramontane  and  puritanic 
influence,  are  among  the  powers  represented  for  us 
in  the  character  and  accomplishments  of  the  Countess 
of  Pembroke. 

Of  the  version  of  the  Psalms  which  she  gave  to 
the  world,  only  the  first  forty  are  by  Sir  Philip. 
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Her  renderings  are  superior  to  his  in  poetic  spirit 
and  clever  versification.  By  affording  a  literary 
shrine  for  the  Protestantism  of  her  day,  Lady  Pem- 
broke served  well  her  generation. 

One  cannot  but  dwell  on  the  dignity  of  her  atti- 
tude towards  the  world.  One  cannot  but  recall  the 
work  she  effected  for  mankind.  But  the  touchstone 
of  human  character  lies,  after  all,  in  the  personal 
relation.     Especially  is  this  the  case  with  a  woman 

Mary  Sidney. was  the  third  wife  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  Yet  it  was  she  who  gave  him  heirs  to  his 
title.  Undoubtedly,  as  with  most  of  her  time  and  in 
her  position,  hers  was  a  7nariage  de  convenancc.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  other  than  a 
happy  union ;  happy,  that  is,  in  the  conventional  sense. 
Undertaken  almost  as  a  matter  of  business,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  duty,  it  seems  to  have  brought  no 
after-regrets.  There  must  have  been  a  good  deal 
of  placidity  in  the  temperament  of  Mary  Sidney. 
The  mental  faculties  controlled,  if  they  did  not  over- 
balance, the  emotional.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  depth  of  the  sympathy  existing  between  the 
Earl  and  Countess  we  may  be  assured  that  Lord 
Pembroke  was  a  man  of  tolerant  mind.  Lady  Pern- 
brokers  literary  activity,  and  her  preoccupation 
with  the  attainments  and  the  destinies  of  her  col- 
leagues in  art,  provide  ample  evidence  that  her 
husband  was  no  enemy  to  her  self-development. 
The  secret  of  her  contentment  in  a  marriage,  with 
which  spontaneous  affection  had  but  little  to  do, 
lay  probably  in  the  fact  that  her  natural  ambitions 
were  allowed  full  play,  and  her  devotion  to  poetry, 
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art,  and  science  not  denounced  as  inconsistent  with 
the  claims  of  wifehood  and  motherhood. 

But  it  is  in  the  sisterliness  of  Mary  Sidney  we 
detect  the  deeper  sentiment  of  her  nature.  In  child- 
hood at  Penshurst,  in  early  life  at  Court,  and  in 
after-days  at  Wilton,  the  strength  of  her  affection 
for  her  peerless  brother,  and  the  closeness  of  their 
companionship,  one  to  another,  was  the  wonder  of 
their  own  age  and  the  admiration  of  succeeding 
ones.  When  in  disgrace  at  Court  for  opposing  the 
marriage  of  Elizabeth  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  withdrew  to  his  sister's  domain  at 
Wilton.  There  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of  the 
**  Arcadia^^^  and  began,  with  the  Countess,  their 
joint  translation  of  the  Psalms. 

This  friendship  was,  of  course,  a  happy  theme 
for  poets.  Drayton  has  very  prettily  sketched  their 
relationship : — 

"  Sister  she  sometime  to  that  Shepard  was, 
Who  yet  for  piping  never  had  his  peere, 
Elphin  that  did  all  other  swaines  surpasse, 
To  whom  she  was  of  living  things  most  dear, 
And  on  his  death-bed,  by  his  latest  will 
To  her  bequeath'd  the  secrets  of  his  skill." 

Their  remarkable  likeness  to  one  another  has 
been  signalised,  for  all  time,  in  the  sonnet  addressed 
by  Spenser  *'  To  the  Right  Hon.  and  most  Vertuous 
Lady,  The  Countesse  of  Pembroke"  : — 

*'  *  Remembraunce  of  that  most  heroicke  spirit, 
The  Hevens  pride,  the  glory  of  our  daies. 
Which  now  triumpheth  (through  immortall  merit 
Of  his  brave  vertues),  crownM  with  lasting  baies 
Of  heavenlic  blis  and  everlasting  praies  ; 
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Who  first  my  muse  did  lift  out  of  the  flore. 

To  sing  his  sweet  delights  in  lowlie  laies  ; 
Bids  me,  most  noble  lady,  to  adore 
His  goodly  image  living  evermore 

In  the  divine  resemblaunce  of  your  face  ; 
Which  iiith  your  vertues  ye  embellish  more, 

And  native  beauty  deck  with  heevenly  grace  : 
For  his,  and  for  your  owne  espescial  sake, 
Vouchsafe  from  him  this  token  in  good  worth  to  take.*  ** 

Sidney  the  poet,  abandoning  the  ro/cs  of  Sidney 
the  courtier  and  of  Sidney  the  man  of  action,  fled 
to  Wilton  to  court  a  Muse,  crueller  and  more  coy 
than  the  most  exacting  of  mortal  queens.  This  act 
of  his  proves  amply  that  the  sympathy  between 
brother  and  sister  was  complete.  It  suggests,  too, 
since  poets  are  also  men,  that  Mary,  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  had  a  mind  not  too  exalted  to  ponder 
upon  the  grosser  necessities  of  life.  Undoubtedly 
she  was  a  student  of  the  happy  art  of  providing  for 
the  comforts  of  her  family  and  of  her  guests. 

And  when  the  **cruell  hand  of  cursed  foe  un- 
knowne"  gave  her  dear  brother  his  mortal  blow  in 
the  fight  at  Zutphen,  the  sister's  complaint  was 
bitter. 

'*  Great  losse  to  all  that  ever  did  him  see, 
Great  losse  to  all,  but  greatest  losse  to  mee  !  ^' 

Yet  through  the  agony  of  her  grief,  her  pious 
faith  shone  steadily. 

''  Hut  that  immortall  spirit,  which  was  deck*t 
With  all  the  dowries  of  celestiall  grace. 
By  soveraine  choice  from  th'  hevenly  quires  select. 
And  lineally  deriv*d  from  angels'  race, 
O  !  what  is  now  of  it  become  aread  ; 
Ay  me,  can  so  di\ine  a  thing  be  dead  ? 
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"  Ah  !  no  :  it  is  not  dead,  ne  can  it  d'c, 
But  lives  for  aie,  in  blisfiill  Paradise  : 
Where  like  a  new-borne  babe  it  soft  doth  lie, 
In  bed  of  lillies,  wrapt  in  tender  wise  ; 

And  compast  all  about  with  roses  sweet, 
And  daintie  violets  from  head  to  feet." 

This  may  not  be  excellent  poetry,  but  it  is  touch- 
ing evidence  of  a  great  grief.  Very  tender  and 
ineffably  womanly  is  the  comparison  of  the  sp'rit  of 
the  man,  dead  in  his  prime,  to  the  **  new- borne  babe" 
in  **  bed  of  Hllies  wrapt." 

Much  of  the  later  life  of  Mary,  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, must  have  been  spent  at  Houghton  Conquest, 
which  was  granted  to  her  by  James  I.  in  16 15.  She 
was  for  twenty  years  a  widow,  and  died,  at  about 
seventy  years  of  age,  at  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 
in  1621. 

She  was  buried  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  where 
stands  her  marble  sarcophagus,  bearing  the  well- 
known  epitaph  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  sketch. 
At  the  time  of  her  death,  it  was  proposed  to  remove 
her  remains  and  to  entomb  them  at  Salisbury  in 
as  quiet  a  manner  as  possible,  and  to  hold  at  St. 
Paulas  Cathedral  a  funeral  service,  accompanied 
with  all  the  pomp  and  outward  equipage  of  woe, 
which  her  rank  and  celebrity  demanded.  This  plan 
was,  no  doubt,  carried  out. 

During  the  time  that  her  son  held  the  office  of 
Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  spent 
two  years -at  Spa.  While  she  was  abroad,  the 
rumour  flew  round  that  she  had  married,  or  had  the 
intention  to  marry,  the  English  doctor  who  had 
gone  in  attendance  upon   her  to  the  foreign  water- 
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inj;  place.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  beyond 
a  brief  reference  to  the  circulation  of  the  rumour, 
that  this  lady  of  advancing  years  either  committed 
or  contemplated  such  a  folly. 

In  history  she  is  ever  the  Countess  of  Pembroke. 
She  was  buried  as  the  Countess  Pembroke.  As  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke  she  will  be  remembered,  so 
long  as  there  exists  an  Anglo-Saxon  community  to 
hold  in  remembrance  the  name  of  a  genuine  lover 
of  English  literature  and  to  appreciate  a  genuine 
poetess  of  the  English  tongue. 


PENELOPE— LADY  RICH, 
"  COUNTESS  OF  ESSEX  AND  OF  DEVONSHlREr 

**  She,  in  whose  eyes  love,  though  unfelt,  doth  shine." 

Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

The  thorough  methods  of  the  conventional  bio- 
grapher have  been  rigorously  applied  to  the  char- 
acter of  The  Lady  Penelope  Devereux,  daughter  of 
Walter,  first  Earl  of  Essex,  and  sister  to  Robert 
the  Favourite  of  Elizabeth's  declining  years.  The 
shame  of  her  career,  her  disgrace,  and  her  loss  of 
fame,  have  been  insisted  on  over  and  over  again. 
Her  forced  and  unhappy  marriage  with  Robert, 
Lord  Rich  ;  her  sweet  forbidding  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney's too  persistent  adoration ;  her  early  love,  and 
its  constancy  through  long  years  for  Charles  Blount, 
eighth  Lord  Mount] oy,  created  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
are  points  rarely  emphasised. 

The  regret  which  in  his  last  hours  Mountjoy  is 
believed  to  have  experienced  for  the  marriage, 
whereby  he  made  tardy  reparation  for  the  wrongs 
his  passion  had  inflicted  on  his  fair  partner  in  love 
and  shame,  has  received  much  commendation.  His 
supposed  remorse,  not  his  actual  constancy,  has 
been  accounted  unto  him  for  righteousness.  Only 
on    the    persistent   devotion    of    the   much-abused 
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woman,  have  the  scathing  criticisms  of  virtuous 
biographers  fallen. 

And  this  same  Penelope !  Fortune  and  misfor- 
tune held  her  by  either  hand,  as  she  went  upon  her 
life-journey.  At  a  very  early  age,  her  resplendent 
and  contrary  beauty — alabaster  trow,  rose  cheeks, 
black  eyes,  and  golden  hair — attracted  the  poetic 
fancy  of  Philip  Sidney  and  fixed  the  affections  of 
Charles  Blount. 

Coming  on  in  tne  train  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  from 
the  gorgeous  festivities  presided  over  by  Leicester 
at  Kenilworth,  the  accomplished  young  Sidney  met 
The  I^dy  Penelope  then  in  her  thirteenth  year— 
at  her  father's  seat,  Chartley  Castle.  The  Earl  of 
Essex  was  at  the  time  in  Ireland.  The  Countess 
received  the  Queen,  but  appears  to  have  provided 
no  special  entertainment  for  Her  Majesty.  Chartley 
was  probably  visited  only  as  one  of  several  stopping- 
places  between  Kenilworth  and  Stafford.  The  Earl 
of  Leicester  may  have  procured  the  Countess  of 
Essex  the  honour  of  the  visit.  Her  Ladyship  had 
been  one  of  the  guests  who  attended  on  the  Queen  at 
Kenilworth,  and  rumcur  was,  not  long  after,  busy 
enough  suggesting  a  too  early  intimacy  between 
this  Countess  and  the  Lord  of  Leicester,  to  whom 
she  was  secretly  married  only  a  few  months  after 
her  first  husband's  death.  We  cannot  certainly 
credit  Lady  Essex  with  any  delicate  awe  of  the 
marriage  tie,  though  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  either  of  her  three  marriages  (after  the  Earl  of 
Leicester's  death,  she  espoused  Sir  Christopher 
Blount)  was  other  than  a  reputable  union.       It  is 
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not,  however,  to  be  wondered  at,  if  a  daughter  of 
hers  came  to  regard  the  marriage-bond  with  some- 
thing less  than  reverence. 

During  the  winter  following  the  Queen's  visit  to 
Chartley,  Philip  Sidney  entered  into  very  friendly 
relations  with  the  Devereux  family.  He  was  often 
at  Durham  House,  where  the  Earl  resided  when  in 
London,  and  in  July,  1576,  he  went  to  Ireland, 
travelling  in  company  with  Lord  Essex,  appointed 
Earl-Marshal.  The  object  of  young  Philip's  jour- 
ney was  to  visit  his  father,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who 
had  been  nominated,  for  the  third  time,  Lord  Deputy. 
Lord  Essex  died  in  Ireland.  On  his  deathbed  he 
left  this  message  to  Philip :  **  Tell  him  I  sent  him 
nothing,  but  I  wish  him  well;  so  well,  that  if  God 
do  move  their  hearts,  I  wish  that  he  might  match 
with  my  daughter.  I  call  him  son  ;  he  is  so  wise, 
virtuous,  and  godly.  If  he  go  on  in  the  course  he 
hath  begun,  he  will  be  as  famous  and  worthy  a 
gentleman  as  ever  England  bred."  And  two  months 
later,  Edward  Waterhouse,  secretary  to  Essex,  writ- 
ing to  Sir  Henr}'  Sidney,  implored  him  to  conclude 
the  match;  for  its  '*  breaking  off,"  he  prophesied, 
**  if  the  default  be  on  your  parts,  will  turn  to  more 
dishonour  than  can  be  repaired  with  any  other 
marriage  in  England." 

The  dishonour  came,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
great  unwritten  laws  of  Society,  it  fell  heaviest  on 
the  head  of  the  woman.  Sir  Henry  did  not  favour 
the  marriage.  He  had  some  unpaid  grudge  against 
my  Lord  of  h^sscx.  The  courtly  Philip,  grave  with 
an  austerity  beyond  his  years,  immersed  in  his  high 
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ambition  for  active  service  of  the  State,  impeded  by 
the  many  claims  of  the  liberal  self-culture  for  which 
he  became  so  famous,  was  insensible  of  any  amorous 
force  impelling  him  to  its  declaration.  As  the 
companion  of  the  young  Earl  of  Kssex,  Sidney 
came  to  be  on  almost  brotherly  terms  with  the 
'*  beamy  black  "-eyed  maiden,  who  was  to  become 
so  prominent  a  Beauty  of  the  English  Court.  Cer- 
tainly The  Lady  Penelope  displayed  ever  for  him  a 
sisterly  affection.  When  the  child  of  thirteen  was 
grown  to  be  a  maid  of  eighteen,  the  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, her  guardian,  obtained  through  Lord  Burgh - 
ley  the  Queen's  consent  to  the  union  of  his  ward 
with  Robert,  Lord  Rich,  a  wealthy  young  noble, 
lately  succeeded  to  his  father's  title  and  estates. 
The  deluded  Huntingdon  described  Rich  as  "a 
proper  gentleman,  in  years  very  suitable."  The 
girl  protested  against  a  marriage  for  which  she  had 
no  inclination.  But  the  protestations  of  maidenhood 
were  poor  weapons  against  the  peremptory  methods 
of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  her  period.  The 
marriage  was  **  arranged."     It  had  to  take  place. 

Then  the  flame  of  Sidney's  love  blazed  up. 
Various  and  conflicting  are  the  views  held  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  sentiment  that  has  linked 
for  all  time  the  names  of  Sfil/a  and  Astrophel. 
Following  the  literary  fashion  of  the  day,  Philip 
Sidney  gave  to  himself  and  to  his  love  these  semi- 
classical  designations,  and  addressed  to  her  a  series 
of  lyrics  and  sonnets  which,  after  the  sonnets  of 
Shakespeare,  take  place  as  the  finest  love  poems  in 
the  English  language.    The  view  that  **  Stella"  was 
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already  Lady  Rich  before  these  verses  were  written, 
seems,  from  the  context  of  the  poems,  to  be  the 
most  reasonable  and  consequent  of  any  theory  put 
forward.  An  admiration,  which  might  have  remained 
mere  fantasy,  mere  courteous  homage,  even  mere 
brotherly  regard,  flared  into  passion  when  its  object 
was  forced  to  become  the  little-considered  wife  of 
one  whom  Sidney  regarded  as  a  **  lout."  The  fact 
that  the  Earl  of  Leicester  described  Rich  as  **  a 
true  and  faithful  servant  "  of  the  Oueen,  and  one 
"jealous  in  religion,"  gives  us  no  warrant  to  con- 
tend that  Sidney's  estimate  of  **  Stella's"  husband 
was  dictated  by  coarse  jealousy.  The  fidelity  of 
Lord  Rich  to  his  Queen  became,  at  least,  question- 
able, later  on.  A  very  zealot  fcr  Protestantism  may 
easily  be  a  bear  as  a  husband. 

Before  his  death,  the  Earl  of  l^ssex  had  recom- 
mended his  children  to  the  Queen's  care,  and  Her 
Majesty  appears  to  have  early  taken  both  under 
her  protection.  They  were  great-grandchildren  of 
Mary  Boleyn,  Elizabeth's  aunt,  and  had  the  special 
claim  of  kinship.  Lady  Rich  became  a  very  popu- 
lar Court-lady,  and  ingratiated  herself  with  all 
factions. 

Her  life-story  has  been  often  told,  though  never 
with  completeness.  In  **The  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,"  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  gives  a  highly  de- 
tailed and  exhaustively  referenced  account  of  her 
career,  but  no  touch  of  sympathy,  no  attempt  to 
understand  the  nature  of  a  sensitive  woman,  placed 
in  a  difficult  position,  disturbs  the  serenity  of  his 
lofty  condemnation  of  her  frailties.     On  the  other 
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hand,  the  biographers  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who 
hold  fast  to  the  faith  that  **  Stella's"  resistance  of 
her  "Astrophel"  was  steadfast  throughout,  do  not 
seem  to  have  discovered  the  fact  that  her  sweet 
armoury  had  been  forged  by  yet  another  love;  a 
love  that  abided  to  the  end. 

It  was  in  158J,  that  there  flashed  upon  the  Palace 
Circle,  meteor-like,  the  tall,  straight  figure  and 
agreeable  but  serious  countenance  of  Charles 
Blount.  His  sudden  appearance  among  the  crowd 
of  courtiers  who  daily  grouped  themselves  round 
the  Koyal  dining-table  at  Whitehall,  and  the 
fastening  upon  him  of  the  hawk-like  eye  of 
Majesty  itself,  are  picturesque  details  in  a  wtll- 
known  historic  tahUau. 

No  sooner  had  the  glance  of  Elizabeth  fallen 
upon  young  Blount,  than  she  enquired  of  her  lady- 
carver  who  he  might  be.  But  this  functionary  was 
unable  to  tell  Her  Majesty.  Further  questionings 
elicited  the  information  that  he  was  a  younger 
brother  of  William — Lord  Mountjoy.  Once  again 
Elizabeth's  eye  fell  on  the  young  gentleman,  this 
time  with  a  favour  so  marked  that  Blount  blushed. 
The  Queen  asked  many  questions  as  to  his  name  and 
fortunes,  ascertaining  that  he  had  emerged  from 
obscurity  with  the  fixed  intent  of  repairing  the 
fallen  state  and  honour  of  his  family.  His  father 
had  wasted  money  and  opportunity  upon  a  vain 
effort  to  discover  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  his 
brother  had  completed  the  family  ruin  by  ex- 
travagant living.  The  Queen  congratulated  herself 
upon  her  perspicuity  m  singling  him  out  for  notice.. 
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and  remarked  that  she  had  **  no  sooner  observed 
him,  than  she  saw  there  was  noble  blood  in  his 
veins.'*  She  gave  the  youth  her  hand  to  kiss,  with 
the  words,  **  Fail  you  not  to  come  to  Court,  and  I 
will  bethink  me  how  to  do  you  good." 

In  The  Genealogical  History  of  the  Croker 
Family^  originally  named  Le  Blount ^  we  have  it  on 
record  that,  before  her  marriage  with  Lord  Rich, 
Penelope  Devereux  had  met  Charles  Blount,  that 
they  had  loved  each  other,  and  plighted  their  troth 
in  a  very  solemn  manner.  This  account  may  be 
compared  to  Clarendon's  statement  that  Mountjoy 
had  been  **  more  than  once  married"  to  the  mother 
(Penelope)  of  his  children.  We  may  therefore  safely 
conclude  that  the  romantic  figure  of  the  thoughtful 
youth  attracted,  at  his  first  coming  to  Court,  not 
only  the  piercing  regard  of  Royal  Elizabeth,  but 
the  **  sharp-pointed  beams "  of  the  lady  whom 
Spenser  celebrated  as  : — 

**  Stella  the  fairc,  thi^  fairest  star  in  skie, 
As  faire  as  Venus  or  the  fairest  faire." 

The  meeting  of  these  two,  after  a  long  separation, 
and  the  reviving  of  a  love  that  had  been  deemed 
hopeless  from  the  poverty  of  the  suitor,  strikes  the 
keynote  to  which  all  the  story  of  The  Lady  Penelope 
must  be  attuned.  The  existence  of  an  earlier  love- 
episode  gives  double  force  to  Penelope's  aversion 
to  a  marriage  with  Lord  Rich.  On  the  other 
hand,  Blount's  poverty,  his  absence  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  his  supreme  devotion  to  the  task  of 
retrieving  the  fallen  estate  of  his  family — as  a  child 
he  had    chosen    for    his    motto    '*  To    rebuild    an 
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ancient  house  *' — account  for  the  girrs  eventual 
submission  to  her  guardian,  her  uncle  and  her 
Queen. 

A  coarse  personality  and  an  intriguing  spirit 
were  the  special  characteristics  of  her  husband. 
She  lived  with  him  for  something  less  than  fifteen 
years,  and  bore  him  seven  children.  Their  eldest 
son  was  Robert— second  Earl  of  Warwick ;  their 
second  boy  Henry — Earl  of  Holland.  Much  of  Her 
Ladyship's  time  was  spent  in  exemplary  domestic 
fashion  at  Leighs,  the  family  seat  of  Lord  Rich  in 
Essex.  Politically,  she  and  her  husband  became 
allies.  The  names  of  Lord  and  Lady  Rich  are 
prominent  among  those  of  members  of  Elizabeth's 
Court,  who  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  King  of  Scots,  and  gave  to  him  not  very 
kindly  accounts  of  the  character  of  their  Queen. 
It  is  very  easy  to  censure  their  ungenerous  conduct 
now.  At  any  time,  it  is  far  from  admirable.  Yet 
worship  of  the  rising  sun  is  the  common  fault  of 
courtiers.  The  Court  of  Elizabeth's  later  days  was 
riddled  with  intrigue.  Lord  and  Lady  Rich  were 
joined  with  Essex  and  Mountjoy*  in  supporting 
the  legitimate  claim  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  to 
the  throne.  It  was  their  policy  to  encourage  the 
Scotch  King  to  make  some  definite  assertion  of  his 
right  of  succession  ;  an  assertion  which  Elizabeth's 
vanity  and  dread  of  death  made  her  strenuously 
oppose. 

The  Lady  Rich  would  have  deserved   a  better 

•  Charles  Blount  succeeded  to  his  brother's  title  only  a  few  years 
after  he  appeared  at  Court. 
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word  of  posterity,  had  her  sense  of  loyalty  been 
keen  enough  to  prevent  her  revealing  the  secrets  of 
the  dissolving  Court  to  the  Head  of  the  coming 
dynasty.  But  her  brother  Essex  was  a  gallant 
soldier  and  astute  man  of  affairs,  who  deserved  more 
from  the  great  Queen,  whose  plaything  and  spoilt 
darling  he  had  been,  than  he  obtained.  It  was  but 
natural  for  a  sister  to  feel  that  her  brother  had  been 
ungenerously,  not  to  say  unjustly,  treated.  But 
natural  also  for  her  to  scheme  for  his  advancement 
when  he  should  be  released,  by  the  death  of  the 
aging  Queen,  from  a  service  of  which  he  had 
grown  weary.  The  masculine  vigour  and  intellect 
of  Elizabeth,  her  foresight  and  her  judgment,  were 
qualities  that  commanded,  rightly,  the  adoration  of 
the  multitude.  In  her  nearer  relationships  her 
vanity,  which  with  advancing  years  grew  ever  more 
ridiculous,  gave  an  unsound  basis  to  all  her  friend- 
ships. Caprice  and  frivolous  self-conceit,  so  un- 
becoming in  a  woman  of  over  sixty,  do  not  rouse 
chivalry  and  devotion  in  those  to  whom  such  follies 
are  constantly  betrayed. 

Rich  was  ever  an  adherent  of  Essex,  and  so  long 
as  that  powerful  noble  lived,  the  husband  of 
Penelope  made  no  attempt  to  separate  from  her. 
Nay,  false  and  boorish,  he  even  connived  at  her  mis- 
conduct. In  1596,  he  left  her  with  Mountjoy  when 
he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  Cadiz.  He 
was  similarly  complaisant  when  he  went  to  France 
with  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  in  1597. 

It  is  in  1595  that  the  names  of  Lady  Rich  and 
Lord  Mountjoy  are  first  met  with   in  company,  in 
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the  letters  of  the  period.  From  that  date  onward, 
Penelope  undoubtedly  spent  more  time  with  her  lover 
than  with  Lord  Rich.  Though  living  openly  with 
Mountjoy,  she  returned  occasionally  to  her  husband's 
home  and  nursed  him  through  a  severe  illness.  While 
Mountjoy  was  in  Ireland,  Lady  Rich  appears  to 
have  been  established  beneath  her  husband's  roof, 
until  the  execution  of  her  brother  in  1600.  Then 
Rich  separated  from  her,  making  her  an  allowance. 
A  few  years  later  he  divorced  her.  If  the  love  of 
The  Lady  Rich  for  the  **  courtly,  grave  and  exceed- 
ing comely"  Mountjoy  admit  of  no  excuse,  there 
can  at  least  be  found  for  it  ample  provocation.  The 
ignoble  character  of  the  husband,  to  whom  she  was 
married  against  her  will,  is  self-deduced.  The  love 
of  the  valiant  soldier  and  studious  statesman,  who 
was  every  inch  a  man,  and  who,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  political  infidelities,  was  faithfulness  itself 
to  the  woman  who  trusted  him,  must  have  been 
winning  indeed  to  the  wife  of  a  man  who  encouraged 
her  intimacy  with  another,  while  he  accepted  her 
tender  offices  as  nurse  in  sickness,  and  made  no 
effort,  so  long  as  her  nominal  wifehood  served  his 
worldly  advantage,  to  release  her  from  her  matri- 
monial ties.  The  appropriating  of  the  powerful 
interest  of  which,  through  her  brother  and  her 
lover.  Lady  Rich  was  possessed,  was  an  act  of 
meanness  it  is  impossible  to  forgive  her  husband. 
The  sight  of  a  man  deliberately  trafficking  with  the 
proceeds  of  his  own  wife's  charms  is  among  the  most 
repulsive  of  human  spectacles.  It  is  scarcely  less 
abominable  to  keep  on  terms  with  a  despised  spouse 
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for  the  sake  of  the  remuneration  of  her  brother's 
interest. 

The  warmth  of  the  mutual  affection  between  Lady 
Rich  and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  is  a  vein  of  pure 
gold  in  both  their  natures.  The  alloy  of  worldly 
ambition  and  human  folly  was  not  lacking  in 
their  compositions.  But,  fundamentally,  they  were 
true  and  generous.  They  stood  by  each  other  in 
hours  of  need.  The  disgrace  and  imprisonment  of 
Essex  stirred  his  sister  very  deeply.  To  soften 
the  Queen's  heart  towards  him,  and  to  gain  permis- 
sion to  visit  him  in  the  Tower,  she  resorted  impul- 
sively to  every  art  and  bribe  of  which  she  could 
bethink  herself.  Her  eagerness  was  greater  than 
her  caution.  She  had  already  been  discovered 
writing  of  the  Queen  to  the  King  of  Scots,  under  the 
nickname  of  **  Venus,"  and  describing  her  brother  as 
*'the  weary  Knight,"  because  *'he  accounted  his 
attendance  a  thrall,"  and  "hoped  for  a  change 
which  was  that  the  Queen  would  die  in  a  year  or 
two.  .  ."  What  wonder,  therefore,  that  letters  and 
gifts  did  not  prevail  with  Her  Majesty  ?  Her  final 
effort  was  the  penning  of  a  letter,  which  partook 
of  the  nature  of  a  proclamation.  To  quote  one 
paragraph — a  sufficiently  long  one,  certainly — Lady 
Rich  wrote: — 

**  Early  did  I  hope  this  morning  to  have  had  mine 
eyes  blessed  with  your  Majesty's  beauty,  but  seeing 
the  sun  depart  into  a  cloud,  and  meeting  with  spirits 
that  did  presage  by  the  wheels  of  their  chariot  some 
thunder  in  the  air,  I  must  complain  and  express  my 
fears  to  the  high  Majesty  and  divine  oracle,  from 
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whence  I  received  a  doubtful  answer;  unto  whose 
power  I  must  sacrifice  again  the  tears  and  prayers 
of  the  afflicted,  and  must  despair  in  time,  if  it  be  too 
soon  to  importune  heaven  when  we  feel  the  misery  of 
hell ;  or  that  words  directed  to  the  sacred  wisdom 
should  be  out  of  season  delivered  for  my  unfortunate 
brother,  whom  all  men  have  liberty  to  defame,  as  if 
his  offence  was  capital,  and  he  so  base  and  dejected 
a  creature  that  his  life,  his  love,  his  service  to  your 
beauties  and  the  State  had  deserved  no  absolution 
after  so  hard  punishment,  or  so  much  as  to  answer 
in  your  fair  presence,  who  would  vouchsafe  more 
justice  and  favour  than  he  can  expect  of  partial 
judges,  or  those  combined  enemies,  that  labour  on 
false  grounds  to  build  his  ruin,  urging  his  faults  as 
criminal  to  your  divine  honour,  thinking  it  a  heaven 
to  blaspheme  heaven." 

The  fulsomeness  of  flattery  which  ordinarily  de- 
lighted Her  Majesty  failed  in  its  effect  here.  The 
pose  was  unwittingly  too  evident.  The  letting  fall 
of  copies  of  this  epistle  about  the  Palace  did  not 
improve  matters.  The  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  was 
made  a  prisoner  in  her  own  house,  and  Elizabeth 
threatened  to  send  her  to  the  Tower  and  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Star  Chamber. 

But  the  marshalling  of  the  facts  of  her  history  does 
not  provide  a  soul-picture  of  the  wonderful  Penelope. 
Her  portrait  is  enshrined  in  ^*'  Asirophct  and  Ste/la^ 

The  assertion,  cruel  and  malignant,  that  she  replied 
to  Sidney's  passion  and  submitted  to  his  caresses 
when  he  stormed  the  gates  of  her  virtue  with  profes- 
sions of  his  love,  is  amply  disproved  by  the  very  poems 
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which  have  been  held  to  support  the  charge.  It  may 
be  contended  that  Lady  Rich,  a  married  woman, 
had  no  business  to  hearken  at  all  to  the  bewitching 
music  of  Sidney^s  love-frenzied  lute.  But  what  if  the 
woman,  keen-witted  and  clear-eyed,  saw  that  the 
poet's  ecstasy  rested  on  the  empirical  fact  of  her 
linking  with  an  unworthy  spouse  ? 

What  if  she  felt  that  the  man  who  had  not  ap- 
proached her,  when  ways  were  clear,  was  heading 
now  for  an  imaginary  being  conjured  up  of  his  disgust 
at  the  union  of  his  whilom  girl-friend  with  a  coarse- 
souled  mate  ?  What,  again,  if  she  judged  her  definite 
repulses  to  be  the  very  education  of  which  her  old 
companion  stood  in  need?  Sidney  himself  tells  us 
that  she 

•*  Loved  a  love  not  blind, 
Which  would  not  let  me,  whom  she  loved,  decline 
From  nobler  course,  fit  for  my  birth  and  mind  ; 
And  therefore  by  her  love's  authority 
Willed  me  these  tempests  of  vain  love  to  fly, 
And  anchor  fast  myself  on  virtue's  shore.*' 

His  passion  spent  itself  at  last,  beating  out  its  life 
against  the  bars  of  the  Irresponsive.  It  is  true  that, 
poetically,  it  lived  on.  True  that,  after  Sidney's 
death,  Edmund  Spenser,  collecting  some  of  the  many 
elegies  which  poured  forth  from  his  fellow-poets 
and  dedicating  them  to  '*  The  most  beautiful  and 
virtuous  ladie,  the  Countess  of  Essex,'*  prefaced  them 
with  verses  of  his  own,  which  include  the  lines: — 
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To  her  he  vow'd  the  service  of  his  daies, 
On  her  he  spent  the  riches  of  his  wit, 

For  her  he  made  hymnes  of  immortal  praise, 
Of  onely  her  he  sung,  he  thought,  he  writ. 

Her,  and  but  her,  of  love  he  worthie  deemed, 

For  all  the  rest  but  little  he  esteemed." 
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The  fruitless  love  of  Astrophel  for  Stella  was  a 
theme  beloved  of  the  poets.  They,  at  least,  attached 
no  blame  to  the  fair  lady,  whose  charms  inspired 
Sidney's  delightful  poems  and  whose  grave  re- 
plies to  his  outpourings  made  the  sublimity  of  his 
rhymes. 

The  sonnets  and  songs  made  by  Astrophel  to  his 
Stella  give  many  glimpses  of  the  ups  and  downs  of 
his  mood  of  passion.  In  them  are  pictured  the 
moments  of  perilous  temptation  when  her  stony 
reticence  is  melted  by  his  ardour.  For  a  moment 
the  tenderness  of  the  woman  in  her  flutters.  But  it 
is  controlled. 

There  is  some  lonely  room  at  night.  Her  mother 
is  in  bed.  Even  Jealousy,  her  husband,  sleeps. 
But  Astrophel's  persistent  reiteration  of  **  No,  no, 
no,  no,  my  love,  let  be,''  is  turned  at  last  against 
himself.     Again,  on  his  knees, 

**  In  a  grove  most  rich  of  shade, 
Where  birds  wanton  music  made,*' 

he  implores  that  time  and  place  may  move  her.  But, 
though  love  is  sweet,  and  his  poetic  sympathy 
spring-water  to  the  parched  soul  of  the  enforced  wife 
of  a  **  rich  fool,"  she  repulses  him.  Then  there  are 
braver  pictures — at  Ihe  jousts.  Sidney  acquits  him 
well  in  the  knightly  contests,  and  the  bystanders 
account  variously  for  his  superior  skill.  Some  French 
visitors  have  it  that  the  strength  and  the  sleight, 
acquired  by  practice,  give  him  the  pre-eminence. 
Others  maintain  that  it  is  because,  on  both  sides,  he 
inherits  the  blood  of  those  who  excelled  in  arms. 
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For  himself,  he  knows  the  cause  of  his  victories: 
"Stella  lookt  on." 

Stella  is  sick.  He  notes  "the  colour  fade  of  those 
vermilion  dies  in  cheek  and  lip."  She  is  better.  His 


ouTrejoices.  And  then,  alas!  thechatter  of  "envious 
wits"  teaches  Stella  that  discretion  is  the  belter  part 
of  valour.  She  has  ventured  near  the  candle  of 
Love  and  Is  scorching  her  wings.  They  separate. 
Both  live  at   Court,   but  they  walk   apart.     They 
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meet;  only  to  pass  each  other  by.  It  is  Stella's 
will.  From  a  high  window  he  sees  her  sail  by  on 
the  **  happie  Thames."  Her  boat  dances  for  joy. 
The  wanton  winds,  with  "puffing  kisses,"  disturb 
her  golden  locks.  But  Astrophel  is  far.  Another 
time  he  plans  to  get  a  sight  of  her  as  she  steps, 
one  night,  into  her  coach.  At  the  moment  of 
moments,  the  torch  falls  from  the  page-boy's  hand. 
Stella  passes  in  the  dark.  The  coachman  drives 
fast  into  the  night.  So  she  goes  from  him.  He  can 
never  make  her  his. 

The  two  sonnets  that  follow  are  not  specimens 
alone  of  the  exquisite  quality  of  Sidney's  verse; 
they  carry  the  impress  of  the  struggle  of  his  soul. 

••  I  might,  unhappy  word,  woe  me,  I  might ! 

And  then  would  not,  or  could  not,  see  my  bliss, 
Till  now,  wrapped  in  a  most  infernal  night, 

I  find  how  heavenly  day,  wretch,  I  did  miss. 
Heart,  rend  thyself;  thou  dost  thyself  but  right. 

No  lovely  Paris  made  thy  Helen  his  ; 
No  force,  no  fraud  robbed  thee  of  thy  delight, 

Nor  fortune  ^f  thy  fortune  author  is  ! 
But  to  myself  myself  did  give  the  blow, 

While  too  much  uit,  forsooth,  so  troubled  me. 
That  I  respects  for  both  our  sakes  must  show. 

And  yet  could  not  by  rising  morn  foresee 
How  fair  a  day  was  near  :  O,  punished  eyes, 
That  I  had  been  more  foolish  or  more  wise  !  '' 

Again : 

**  Stella,  the  only  planet  of  my  light, 
Light  of  my  life,  and  life  of  my  desire. 
Chief  good  whereto  my  hope  doth  only  aspire, 
World  of  my  wealth  and  heav'n  of  my  delight  ; 
Why  dost  thou  spend  the  treasures  of  thy  sprite 
With  voice  more  fit  to  wed  Amphion's  lyre, 
Seeking  to  quench  in  mc  the  noble  fire 
Fed  by  thy  worth,  and  kindled  by  thy  si^ht  r 
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And  all  in  vaine  :  for  while  thy  breath  most  sweet 
With  choicest  words,  thy  words  with  reasons  rare, 
Thy  reasons  firmly  set  on  Venue's  feet 
Labour  to  kill  in  me  this  killing  care  ; 
O  thinke  I  then,  what  paradise  of  joy, 
It  is  so  fair  a  vertue  to  enjoy  !  " 

The  issue  of  the  struggle  at  last  was  victory. 
Stella's  keeping  of  him  at  arm's  length  had  the 
effect  at  which  she  aimed.  He  gave  up  the  chase, 
exclaiming :  — 


If 


"  Desire,  desire  !  I  have  too  dearly  bought 

With  price  of  mangled  mind  thy  worthless  ware. 
•  •  •  • 

'*  Leave  me,  O  Love,  which  reacbest  but  to  dust. 
And  then,  my  mind,  aspire  to  higher  things. 
Grow  rich  in  that  which  never  taketh  rust. 
Whatever  fades,  but  fading  pleasure  brings." 

Very  fitly  did  one  of  Sidney's  elegists — Matthew 
Royden — sing,  in  addressing  for  her  consolation, 
Penelope,  **  Countess  of  Essex"  : — 

**  Then  Astrophil  hath  honored  thee. 
For  when  thy  bodie  is  extinct, 
Thy  graces  shall  eternall  be. 
And  live  by  virtue  of  his  inke  ; 

For  by  his  verses  he  doth  give 
The  short-lived  beautie  aye  to  live. 

**  Above  all  others  this  is  hee. 

Which  erst  approved  in  his  song. 
That  love  and  honor  might  agree. 
And  that  pure  love  will  do  no  wrong. 

Sweet  Saints  !  it  is  no  crime  or  blame, 
To  love  a  man  of  vertuous  name." 

Sidney  may  truly  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  virtu- 
ous name.  Spenser  claimed  more  for  him  when 
he  sang:  — 


In  one  thing  only  failing  of  the  best, 
That  he  was  not  so  happy  as  the  rest.' 
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The  sudden  flaring  of  his  passion  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  human.  Its  blazoning  abroad,  even  in 
days  when  veritable  ecstasies  of  adoration  were 
addressed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  Court  Beauties 
and  great  ladies,  by  those  who  were  far  from  being 
aspirants,  was  the  action  of  one  more  in  love  with 
love  than  with  the  object  of  his  rhapsody.  Stella, 
perhaps,  knew  this.  She  reproached  him  for  a 
certain  stolen  kiss,  and  lectured  him,  prettily,  in  the 
tenderest  fashion  ;  almost  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother  for  her  son.  In  the  "  golden  days  "  it  was 
far  from  being  considered  bad  taste  to  sigh  aloud 
one*s  passion.  Stella  felt  no  annoyance  at  Astro- 
phel's  persistent  and  public  homage.  From  other 
poets  she  accepted  like  effusions.  She  was  too 
radiant  a  beauty  not  to  be  a  mark  of  the  Court 
songster.  But  in  Sidney's  sonnets  there  was  a  dif- 
ference ;  a  difference,  of  course,  in  the  quality  of 
the  poetry,  and  a  difference,  also,  in  that  all  men 
knew  that,  had  the  lady  willed  it,  he  would  have 
sacrificed  much  to  gain  her  for  his  own.  That 
Stella's  resistance  was  all  pure  virtue;  that  she  ex- 
perienced love's  torment  as  keenly  as  Sidney's  own 
anguish  led  him  to  suppose,  yet  remained  ada- 
mant, is  not  to  be  believed  in  the  light  of  her  after- 
history.  Her  Astrophel  was  a  boy  revelling,  poet- 
fashion,  in  the  delight  of  ihe  first  grand  passion ;  and 
Stella  was  a  woman — a  woman  with  a  heart-tragedy 
behind.  She  had  an  earlier  knowledge  of  hot  love, 
and  a  present  experience  of  cold  matrimony.  The 
weight  of  the  cruel  facts  of  life  kept  her  from 
responding  to  this  vivid  dream  of  passion. 
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But  the  lover  commanding  her  woman's  heart 
came  again.  Handsome  and  capable  ;  one  marked 
down  by  the  jealous  Elizabeth  to  be  a  Favourite. 
This  was  after  Sidney  had  passed  out  of  the  life  of 
Penelope,  Lady  Rich ;  had  indeed  passed  off  the 
stage  of  existence  for  ever. 

The  Earl  of  Essex  had  been  more  than  jealous  of 
the  Queen's  early  favours  to  Charles  Blount. 
Elizabeth  had  testified  her  admiration  of  the 
younger  courtier's  skill  in  tilting  by  sending  him  a 
golden  and  enamelled  queen  of  Chess.  This  rich 
toy,  Blount  fastened  to  his  arm  with  a  crimson 
ribbon,  and  wore  during  an  attendance  in  the 
Privy  Chamber.  Essex,  informed  of  the  meaning 
of  the  decoration,  exclaimed :  **  Now  I  perceive 
that  every  fool  must  have  a  favour !  "  The  gibe 
led  to  a  duel,  in  which  Essex  was  wounded  and 
disarmed. 

In  the  lapse  of  years,  common  interests  and  the 
love  of  Mountjoy  for  Lady  Rich  drew  the  rivals 
together.  The  generous  nature  of  Mountjoy  was 
displayed  when  the  Queen  appointed  him  to  the 
Lord-Deputyship  of  Ireland.  Essex  was  a  claimant 
for  the  post,  but  he  was  falling  daily  more  and  more 
into  disgrace  with  his  Royal  mistress.  Yet  Mount- 
joy, from  a  delicate  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the 
unhappy  Earl,  tried  to  excuse  himself  from  accept- 
ing the  place  from  the  Queen.  Elizabeth,  of  course, 
insisted.  Mountjoy  became  the  chief  Favourite  of 
the  Queen  in  the  two  last  years  of  her  reign.  Like 
Leicester  and  like  Essex,  he  was  forced  to  assume 
towards  her  aged  Majesty  the  posture  of  an  ardent 
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supplicant  for  her  maidenly  affections.  He  played 
the  part  consistently  to  the  end,  writing  the  Queen 
from  Ireland  what,  to  modern  ears,  sound  quite 
extravagant  epistles.  Yet  there  was  ever  more  of 
dignity  and  of  reserve  in  the  addresses  of  Lord 
Mountjoy  than  there  had  been  in  those  of  the  earlier 
favourites. 

This  was  the  man  to  whom  Lady  Rich  gave  the 
love  of  her  life.  The  declarations  she  had  rebuked 
in  Sidney  were  not  checked  in  him.  Her  five  chil- 
dren by  him  were  all  born  'before  their  marriage  ; 
and  the  elder  ones,  if  not  all,  before  her  divorce. 
Mountjoy  provided  liberally,  by  will,  for  three  of 
these  five  children.  The  eldest  boy,  Mountjoy 
Blount,  was  created  by  James  L,  Lord  Mountjoy,  of 
Mountjoy  Fort,  in  Ireland,  and  subsequently,  by 
Charles  I.,  Earl  of  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  stem  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  had  no  cen- 
sure for  the  extraordinary  liaison  between  her 
Favourite  and  her  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber.  The 
divorce  of  Lady  Rich  a  nunsd  et  thoro  in  no  way 
injured  her  position  at  Court.  At  the  coming  to 
England  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  she  was  appointed  a 
Lady  of  the  Drawing-Chamber.  In  1605,  she  took 
part  in  the  Twelfth  Night  celebrations  at  Court, 
and  appeared  with  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  in  Ben 
Jonson's  Masque  0/  Blackness.  There  were  those, 
of  course,  who  criticised  Oueen  Anne  for  her  ad- 
mission  of  Penelope  to  her  Court.  But  the  lady's 
beauty  and  former  fame  carried  all  before  them. 
Mountjoy,  too,  was  treated  with  all  honour  and 
consideration.   In  1603,  The  Lady  Rich  was  awarded 
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by  the  King  **the  place  and  rank  of  the  ancientest 
Earls  of  Essex,  called  Bourchier,  whose  heir  her 
father  was.'*  Thus  she  received  the  complimentary 
title  of  **  Countess  of  Essex."  Her  grant  gave  her 
the  precedence  of  all  the  baronesses  of  the  kingdom, 
and  of  the  daughters  of  all  earls  except  Arundel, 
Oxford,  Northumberland,  and  Shrewsbury.  In  the 
same  year  Mountjoy  was  created  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire and  Master  of  the  Ordnance. 

But  the  storm  of  disapproval  broke  at  last.  On 
December  20th,  1605,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire 
essayed  to  legalise  his  long  attachment  to  the 
**  Countess  of  Essex."  He  persuaded  his  chaplain, 
I^ud,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to 
marry  him  to  Penelope  at  his  house  at  Wanstead. 

Then  the  furies  were  let  loose !  Dismissal  from 
Court,  the  reprimand  of  the  King,  and  the  remorse 
of  Laud  converged  upon  the  lovers.  Their  intimacy, 
while  illicit,  could  be  winked  at.  Penelope,  as  a 
divorcie^  could  hold  her  Court  position  and  be  ac- 
knowledged a  reigning  beauty.  But  her  re-marriage 
was  contrary  to  canon  law  !  It  was  no  blot  on  the 
Blount  escutcheon,  that  the  Earl  of  Devonshire 
should  live  in  adultery  with  the  wife  of  another 
peer,  or,  having  been  the  cause  of  that  wife's 
divorce,  should  continue,  notoriously,  to  be  her  lover. 
Only  his  effort  to  perpetuate  his  union,  and  to  make 
the  father  of  his  children  the  husband  of  their 
mother,  was  a  foul  tarnishing  of  the  shining  honour 
of  his  house.  Especially  did  Society  rage  at  his 
presumption,  because  it  had  been  the  expectation 
of  the  Court  circle  to  see  him  become  the  **  happy 
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bridegroom"  of  the  only  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Ormonde.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  there  would 
have  been  no  criminality  in  the  joining  of  this  man 
of  certain  experiences  to  an  unfledged  girl.     That 


was  the  old-fashioned  way  of  looking  at  things.    Do 
we  see  more  justly  even  now  ? 

The  end  came  soon.  The  bitterness  of  disgrace 
killed  Mountjoy.  His  crime  had  prospered;  his 
attempt  at  restitution  failed.    Poor  Penelope !     She 
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had  sacrificed  honour  for  love,  and  when,  in  the 
way  of  her  woman's  logic,  she  tried  to  sanctify  a 
passion  dearer  than  her  soul.  Society  stepped  in  and 
told  her  that  lapses  from  virtue  were  pardonable, 
but  the  attempt  to  rehabilitate  chastity  an  un- 
forg-ivable  offence. 

Penelope,  Lady  Rich,  had  a  husband,  children, 
and  a  home.  Allowing  the  husband  to  have 
proved  unworthy  of  her  consideration,  there  were 
duties  which  her  passion  for  Mountjoy  caused  her 
to  forget.  She  should  have  preached  to  herself 
the  temperance  she  commended  to  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney. One  cannot  claim  for  her  that  she  was  blame- 
less; one  cannot  say  she  was  not  frail.  Strength 
would  have  been  more  admirable.  But  she  was  a 
woman,  and  she  loved.  Forced,  as  a  girl,  to  marry 
against  her  will ;  set  in  the  midst  of  a  society  where 
the  following  of  personal  inclination  was  a  very 
common  law ;  she  grew  disdainful  of  the  bonds  of 
a  union  that  was  repugnant  to  her.  With  con- 
science dulled  by  the  reiterated  singing  of  her  own 
and  of  love's  praises,  she  came  at  last  to  think 
devotion  to  her  earlier  heart's  lord  a  truer  loyalty 
than  allegiance  to  the  husband  thrust  upon  her. 
This  is  sophistry,  not  wisdom.  Yet  she  was  sinned 
against,  as  well  as  sinning.  And  who  will  say  that 
to  Society  no  blame  attaches  for  smiling  upon  her 
infidelity,  while  it  remained  unacknowledged,  and 
for  turning  and  rending  her  when  she  confessed  her 
fault  and  sought  to  repair  the  breaking  of  a  vow, 
extorted  from  her,  by  the  making  of  another  in  all 
sincerity? 
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Laud's  action  in  performing  the  illegal  ceremony 
was  severely  censured.  He  excused  himself  by 
saying  he  was  unaware  Lady  Rich  had  a  hus- 
band living.  Yet  his  *' Cross  about  my  Lord 
Devonshire's  marrige'*  was  a  heavy  one  to  bear. 
The  great  High  Churchman  ever  after  observed, 
with  fasting,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  when  he 
had  flown  in  the  face  of  canon  law,  and  of  the 
unwritten  rules  of  Christianised  society.  The  ideal 
of  Holy  Matrimony  is  that  of  a  life-long  union.  Secu- 
lar fingers  may  not  tamper  with  the  bond  religious. 
But  in  the  days  of  "good  Queen  Bess**  there  was 
no  civil  marriage.  Failing  provision  for  this  lesser 
contract,  so  essential  in  well-ordered  states,  the 
chivalry  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  was  wholly 
admirable.  He  had  Penelope  at  his  mercy,  to  do 
with  her  as  he  pleased.  It  was  his  pleasure  to 
accord  her  full  honour.  He  would  have  made  her 
his  lawful  wife. 

The  funeral  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  was  con- 
ducted amid  all  the  paraphernalia  of  State  woe.  He 
lies  among  the  mighty  dead  at  Westminster.  For  the 
crimes  of  its  heroes,  Society's  memory  is  short.  But 
spite  is  treasured  for  its  heroines.  The  heralds 
refused  to  impale  the  arms  of  the  Countess  with 
those  of  her  Lord.  This  was,  probably,  a  small 
matter  to  the  lady.  The  light  of  her  life  had  gone 
out  The  death  of  Penelope,  **  Countess  of  Essex," 
followed  that  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  within  a 
twelvemonth. 


THE  LADr  ANNE  CLIFFORD,    COUNTESS  OF 
PEMBROKE,  DORSET,  AND  MONTGOMERY. 

"  For  where,  not  to  observe,  is  to  prophane 
Your  dtgniiy  \  how  caiefull  must  you  be 
'I'o  be  your  selfe  ? " 

"  To  the  Ladie  Anne  Clifford." 

Poemby  Samcel  Daniel. 

Careful,  indeed,  to  be  herself,  was  The  Lady  Anne 
Clifford  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  her  early  career  at 
Court,  as  well  as 
in  the  splendid 
retirement  of 
her  later  life. 

Her  cousin 
Edward  —  third 
Earl  of  Bed- 
ford— who  knew 
"  the  insides  of 
her  fortunes," 
compared  her,  in 
her  lifetime,  to 
the  Rhone  run- 
ning through  the 
Lake  of  Geneva; 
always  preserv- 
ing its  individu- 
ality unmixed 
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from  its  environment.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  her 
life-story.  She  stands  before  us  to-day  a  woman  to 
be  wondered  at  in  all  ages,  not  merely  a  type  of 
femininity  moulded  by  the  age  in  which  she  lived. 

From  first  to  last  the  Clifford  heiress  took  her 
place  among  the  highest  in  the  land.  At  the  Court 
of  Anne  of  Denmark  she  won  the  special  favour  of 
the  Queen,  and  her  journals  depict  the  Consort  of 
King  James  in  very  sympathetic  and  womanly 
colours.  In  all  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  right  of  The  Lady  Anne  to  her 
inheritance,  the  Queen  befriended  her.  Another 
side  to  the  character  of  Anne,  the  Dane,  than  the 
frivolous  one,  so  much  insisted  upon  by  some 
historians,  shows  itself  in  Anne  Clifford's  accounts 
of  her.  Referring  to  the  time  of  the  institution  of 
her  famous  suits-at-law,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke 
wrote,  in  later  years :  '*  K.  James  began  to  show 
himself  extreamly  ag'  my  Mother  &  me,  in  which 
course  he  still  pursued,  tho'  his  wife  Q.  Anne 
was  ever  inclining  to  our  part  &  very  gracious  & 
favourable  unto  us,  for  in  my  youth  I  was  much  in 
the  Court  with  her,  and  in  Masques  attended  her, 
tho'  I  never  served  her/*  Looking  back  across 
some  six  decades,  the  thrice-noble  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  Dorset  and  Montgomery  recalled  the 
earlier  time  when  poetry  and  pageantry  shed  their 
glamour  over  existence,  and  she,  a  girl  in  her  teens, 
took  a  foremost  place  among  the  throng  of  youthful 
maids  and  matrons  who  helped  to  make  the  Court 
of  the  first  Oueen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  of  modern  times. 
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Her  life  began  auspiciously  and  rested  ever  on 
high  levels  of  rank  and  power.    Yet  for  that  she  was 
human,  and  withal  an  egoist  who  clung  tenaciously 
to  ideals  of  her  due ;  and  for  that  she  had  the  sensi- 
tive soul  which  keenly  feels  all  incongruity  between 
inward  and  outward  circumstance,  she  wa-s  a  woman 
whom    suffering 
called  by  name. 
For    The  Lady 
Anne,   except 
in    infancy,  life 
never  wore  a 
seamless   coun- 
tenance.     In 
very  early  years, 
some  conscious- 
ness of  the  diffe- 
rences   existing 
between     her 
venerated 
mother  and  her 
father,    the 
roving,  prodigal 
George,  Earl  of 
Cumberland, 
informed  her  of 
those  contradic- 
tions which  embitter  some  of  the  days  of  all  of  us. 

Too  true  a  courtier,  in  a  Court  ruled  by  the 
Jealous  Maiden-Queen,  who  appointed  him  her 
peculiar  champion  at  all  tournaments,  to  he  a 
devotee  of  home  life ;  and  too  eager  for  the  renown 
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of  his  magnificence  and  for  the  fame  of  his  adven- 
turous enterprises  to  be  a  thoughtful  husband  or  a 
careful  father,  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  enhanced  his 
reputation  as  a  gallant  by  falling  in  love  with  a  lady 
of  quality,  **  which  did  by  degrees,**  so  wrote  his 
daughter,  **draw  and  alienate  his  affections  from 
his  so  virtuous  and  loving  wife ;  and  it  became  the 
cause  of  many  sorrows/*  It  is  not  hard  to  picture 
the  comely,  swaggering  figure  of  the  courtier- 
buccaneer,  who  fitted  out  several  fighting  and 
exploring  expeditions  at  his  own  cost,  had  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  Spanish  gold,  and  wore  his 
Royal  mistress's  glove,  bejewelled,  in  his  hat. 

His  lady — Margaret  Russell,  youngest  child  of 
Francis,  second  Earl  of  Bedford — is  not  so  easily 
characterised.  One  of  a  trio  of  noble  sisters,  the 
elder  of  whom  was  Anne,  Countess  of  Warwick, 
wife  of  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
the  second,  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Bath,  Lady 
Cumberland  ever  availed  herself  of  her  native  privi- 
lege and  of  her  right  by  marriage  to  bear  a  part  in  all 
Court  ceremonies.  It  was  from  her  mother  that 
The  Lady  Anne  inherited  her  determined  character, 
the  deeply  religious  tone  of  her  mind,  and  her  sense 
of  the  grandeur  of  her  natural  destiny. 

Both  ladies  were  more  than  a  little  "blue.**  In 
her  earlier  girlhood,  spent,  for  the  most  part,  at 
Appleby  and  Brougham,  those  ancient  strongholds 
of  the  Clifford,  Vipoint  and  Vessey  families,  Anne 
was  severely  drilled  in  all  the  branches  of  pedantic 
learning  considered  indispensable  accomplishments 
of  young  ladyhood  in  the  Elizabethan  era.     For  two 
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years,  the  poet  and  historian,  Samuel  Daniel,  held 
the  post  of  tutor  to  her  youthful  ladyship.  This 
writer,  so  honoured  of  the  Russell,  Sidney  and 
Herbert  families,  seems  to  have  been  as  deeply 
imbued,  as  was  the  Countess  of  Cumberland  herself, 
with  a  sense  of  the  high  character  of  The  Lady 
Anne*s  true  calling. 

Daniel  dedicated  his  ^^  Letter  from  Octavia^^  to 
•*  The  right  Honourable  and  most  vertuous  Lady, 
the  Lady  Margaret,  Countesse  of  Cumberland/'  In 
apostrophising  his  patroness,  he  sang  that  she 

'*  Vouchsafft  to  lend 
Eare  to  my  notes,  and  comfort  unto  mee, 
That  one  day  may  thine  owne  faire  vertues  spread 
B*ing  Secreatary  now  but  to  the  dead." 

But  it  was  Lady  Cumberland's  daughter,  and  not 
herself, whose  *' faire  vertues"  Daniel  subsequently 
"spread.''  The  lines,  in  which  he  insists  that  non- 
observance  of  such  dignity  as  The  Lady  Anne's  is 
inevitably  its  profanation,  have  been  already  quoted 
They  are  taken  from  a  sufficiently  long  poem 
addressed  to  the  younger  lady,  in  which  he  gives 
her  solemnly  the  double  warning  : — 

**  Nor  may  you  build  on  your  sufficiency, 
For  in  our  strongest  parts  we  are  but  weake, 
Nor  yet  may  overmuch  distrust  the  same  : 
Lest  that  you  come  to  checke  it  so  thereby, 
As  silence  may  become  worse  than  to  speake, 
Though  silence  women  never  ill  became.'' 

No  wonder  that  the  object  of  so  much  mental 
culture  and  moral  exhortation  had,  all  through  life, 
a  high  opinion  of  her  own  importance,  and  of  the 
value,  in  the  universal  scheme,  of  her  every  word 
and  action. 
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Less  strenuous  pastimes  often  served  as  recreations 
during  the  storm  and  stress  of  her  middle  years ; 
yet  she  preserved  to  the  end  her  pride  of  learning 
and  her  delight  in  books.  The  famous  triple 
picture  which  she  caused  to  be  painted,  and  which 
hangs  now  at  Appleby,  displays  her  in  youth,  sur- 
rounded by  ponderous  volumes  of  classical  learning; 
and  again  in  age,  standing  amid  many  pious  and 
devotional  works.  A  portrait  of  the  poet  Daniel 
is  introduced  into  this  curious  composition,  and  the 
centre  division  is  occupied  by  a  family  group, 
showing  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Cumberland  and 
The  Lady  Anne  with  the  Earl  of  Dorset  and  their 
children. 

In  this  painting,  which  was  designed  by  herself, 
Lady  Anne  is  indeed  represented  in  that  for- 
midable panoply  of  erudition  and  aristocratic  dis- 
tinction in  which  she  delighted  to  be  arrayed.  Yet 
her  mind  was  alert,  too,  for  details  and  trivialities. 
Bishop  Donne  said  of  her  that  she  could  converse 
on  all  topics,  *'  from  Predestination  to  slea-silk." 

That  her  mother  should  consider  the  Court  the 
only  fitting  theatre  for  the  display  of  the  powers 
and  graces  of  her  darling  prodigy  was  but  natural. 
An  independent  career  could  not  be  dreamed 
of  for  her.  The  Clifford  family  was  a  reigning 
dynasty  in  two  counties,  and  The  Lady  Anne  must 
needs  have  heirs,  unless  the  family  possessions  were 
to  slip  from  her  altogether.  Under  the  careful  eye 
of  her  mother  and  her  Aunt  of  Warwick,  the  young 
lady  was  early  introduced  to  Court  gaieties,  and  at 
nineteen,  she  was  married  to  a  gay  young  lordling, 
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the  companion  of  Prince  Henry,  versed  in  all 
"noble  ways"  of  tilting,  masquing,  horse-racing, 
gaming  and  cock  fighting.  This  was  considered  a 
great  achievement. 

During  the  frequent  absences  from  home  of  the 
Earl  of  Cum- 
berland in  pur- 
suitof the  gold 
of  Ind,  or,  as 
somet  i  mes 
happened,  of 
"  metal  more 
attractive," 
Lady  Cumber- 
land spent 
much  of  her 
time  with  her 
sisters,  and,  in 
particular, 
with  the  Coun- 
tess of  War- 
wick. 

In  Lady 
Anne's  earlier 
diary  we  find 
the  reminis- 
cence : — 

"  1603.  In  Christmas  I  used  to  go  much  to  the 
Court  and  sometimes  did  I  lie  at  my  Aunt  Warwick's 
chamber  on  a  p-illet,  to  whom  I  was  much  bound 
for  her  continual  care  and  love  of  me,  insomuch  as 
if  Queen  Elizabeth  had  lived,  she  intended  to  prefer 
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me  to  be  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  for  at  that  time 
there  was  as  much  hope  and  expectation  of  me  as  of 
any  other  young  lady  whatsoever." 

A  little  further  on,  she  continued :  — 

**  The  20th.  Mr.  Flocknall,  my  Aunt  Warwick's 
man,  brought  us  word  from  his  Lady  that  the  Queen 

died  about  f  o'clock   in  the  morning A 

little  after  this,  Queen  E.'s  Corps  came  by  night  in 
a  Barge  from  Richmond  to  Whitehall,  my  Mother 
and  a  great  Company  of  Ladies  attending  it,  where 
it  continued  a  great  while  standing  in  the  Drawing 
Chamber,  where  it  was  watched  all  night  by  several 
Lords  and  Ladies.  My  Mother  sitting  up  with  it 
two  or  three  nights,  but  my  Lady  would  not  give 
me  leave  to  watch,  by  reason  I  was  held  too  young." 

And  "because  that"  she  **was  not  high 
enough,"  the  Lady  Anne  was  further  not  allowed  to 
walk  in  the  State  funeral ;  which  prohibition,  she  has 
quaintly  stated,  **  did  much  trouble  me  then."  But 
all  the  privileges,  so  much  coveted  at  the  burial  of 
Elizabeth,  became  hers  sixteen  years  later  upon  the 
death  of  Anne  of  Denmark.  As  Countess  of  Dorset, 
she  watched  at  Denmark  (Somerset)  House,  and 
on  May  13th,  16 19,  walked  hand-in-hand  with 
Lady  Lincoln — both  wearing  their  mourning  robes 
as  Countesses,  of  sixteen  yards  of  heavy  black  cloth 
— in  the  long  procession  of  Court  Ladies  who 
followed  the  first  Stuart  Queen  of  England  to  her 
last  resting-place. 

But  in  the  sixteen  years,  dividing  the  two  State 
processions,  much  had  happened.  The  Lady  Anne, 
with  her  mother  and  Aunt  Warwick,  were  among  the 
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troop  of  nobles  and  ladies  who,  not  long  after  the 
funeral  of  Elizabeth,  met  King  James  I.,  on  his 
coming  South,  at  Theobalds,  where  they  were  most 
graciously  received  by  him.  Even  in  such  early 
days  The  Lady  Anne's  conservatism  of  nature  seems 
to  have  rebelled  against  the  changing  of  the  old 
order.  In  her  reminiscence  of  this  occasion,  she 
remarked :  **  but  we  all  saw  a  great  change  between 
the  fashion  of  the  Court  as  it  was  now,  and  y*  in 
y*  Queene's,  for  we  were  all  lowzy  by  sittinge  in 
Sir  Thomas  Erskin's  chamber." 

In  June  of  the  same  year  the  Countess  of  Cum- 
berland and  her  daughter  rode  from  London  to 
Dingley  (Northampton),  killing  three  horses  with 
the  heat  on  the  way,  to  be  presented  to  their  new 
Queen,  **  which  was  the  first  time,"  Anne  wrote,  **  I 
ever  saw  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Henry,  where  she 
kissed  us  all  and  used  us  kindly." 

Anne  was  then  upon  her  progress  from  Scotland 
to  the  capital  of  her  new  kingdom.  For  weeks 
past  there  had  been  a  hurrying  northward  of  many 
lords  and  ladies  to  meet  the  Queen  upon  her  jour- 
ney. Lucy  (Harrington),  Countess  of  Bedford,  The 
Lady  Anne's  cousin  by  marriage,  had  been  one  of 
the  first  to  greet  Her  Majesty  after  she  crossed  the 
Border.  She  was  taken  almost  immediately  into 
favour,  and  made  Mistress  of  the  Robes.  This 
lady's  position  so  near  to  the  Queen's  person  was, 
doubtless,  one  of  the  causes  of  Her  Majesty's 
casting  always  upon  Lady  Anne  a  favourable 
regard.  After  Dingley,  the  next  stopping-place 
was  Althorpe  Park. 
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Here  the  Queen's  greeting  took  the  form  of  a 
pastoral  rendering  of  Ben  Jonson's  Masque  of  the 
Fairies.  .  In  the  poetically- imagined  masques  so 
much  in  vogue  in  the  early  Jacobean  period, 
pageantry,  music,  speech,  and  dancing  were  grace- 
fully combined.  The  genius  of  **  rare  Ben  ''  so 
fascinated  Anne  of  Denmark,  upon  her  first  intro- 
duction to  it,  that  she  counted  him,  ever  after,  chief 
of  her  chosen  poets. 

But  Samuel  Daniel  had  also  the  devising  of 
many  of  the  symbolic  spectacles  with  which  the 
Queen  delighted  to  amuse  herself  and  her  Court. 
One  particularly  happy  conception  of  this  poet 
was  a  masque,  entitled  Tethfs  Festival,  performed 
in  celebration  of  the  creation  of  Prince  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales.  In  it,  the  Queen  herself  imper- 
sonated the  Tethys,  the  Empress  of  Streams  ;  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  (Princess  Royal)  the  Thames ; 
The  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  the  Trent ;  and  six  other 
ladies,  including  The  Lady  Anne  Clifford  as  the 
Nymph  of  Aire,  took  the  parts  of  nymphs  of  the 
streams  watering  the  feudal  domains  with  which 
their  names  were  historically  associated. 

Of  these  half-symbolic,  half-dramatic  conceptions, 
Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Night* s  Dream  was  un- 
doubtedly the  archetype.  The  charm  of  the  masque 
lay  chiefly  in  its  aptness 'to  an  occasion,  and,  as  was 
the  case  at  Althorpe,  in  its  enactment  amid  the 
natural  scenery  of  park  and  woodland.  In  the 
Masque  of  the  Fairies^  sprites,  elves  and  nymphs 
awaited  the  arrival  at  the  park  gates  of  Her  Majesty 
and    greeted   her  forthwith  with   dance,  song  and 


eulogistic  welcoming  speeches.  Unfortunately  the 
train  of  Anne's  followers  was  so  lengthy  and  the 
press  so  great  that  much  of  the  frolic  of  the 
pageanthadlo  becutshort.  The  enactment  of  these 
fantasies  by  fair  ladies  and  young  nobles,  with  pre- 
scriptive rights  to  take  part  in  courtly  ceremonies, 
further  deepened  their  significance.  One  can  fancy 
how  the  blithe  ro- 
mance, if  too  flippant 
mystery,  of  these 
spectacles  must 
have  fascinated  the 
daughterof  the  hard, 
cold  North,  who  had 
in  her  the  power  of 
appreciating  the 
many  poetic  delights 
and  artistic  frip- 
I)eries,  as  yet  un- 
known and  undesired 
in  the  half-barbaric 
I  societies  of  Denmark 
and  of  Scotland.  Yet 
the  Queen's  nature 
i  was  not  ail  frivolous.  The  sturdier  habits  of  the 
North  had  ever  a  firm  hold  on  her.  To  the  last 
she  delighted  In  the  chase,  and  her  chief  portrait, 
f  at  Hampton  Court,  depicts  her  in  the  cumbrous 
I  hunting  costume  of  the  period.  The  Lady  Anne 
f  Clifford,  too,  seems  to  have  been  a  skilful  horse- 
I  woman. 

From  Ahhorpe,  the  Countess  of  Cumberland  and 
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her  daughter  accompanied  the  Queen  to  Sir  Fermor 
Hatton's,  where  the  King  met  her,  and  **  there 
was  such  an  infinite  company  of  lords  and  ladies 
and  other  people,  that  the  country  could  scarce 
lodge  them.'*  The  Court  then  moved  on  to  Grafton, 
and  **  were  banqueted  with  great  royalty"  by  Lady 
Anne's  father,  George,  Earl  of  Cumberland;  the 
King  and  Queen  being  **  entertained  with  speeches 
and  delicate  presents."  Lady  Cumberland  arrived 
in  attendance  on  the  Royal  guests,  but  she  was  not 
permitted  to  do  the  honours  of  Grafton.  **  My 
mother,"  wrote  Lady  Anne,  many  years  after- 
wards, **  was  not  held  as  the  mistress  of  the  house 
by  reason  of  the  great  difference  between  my  lord 
and  her,  which  was  grown  to  a  great  height."  Part 
of  the  occupation  of  the  midsummer  days  spent  at 
Grafton  was  a  tournament,  in  which  Lord  Cumber- 
land made  proud  display  of  his  skill  with  the  lance, 
and,  so  it  is  recorded,  nearly  killed  Henry  Alexan- 
der, a  Scottish  favourite  of  Their  Majesties,  in  an 
encounter  at  the  jousts.  The  wife  and  daughter  of 
the  blustering,  swaggering  host  of  Grafton  had  to 
pass  the  night  with  friends  at  Amersham,  no  pro- 
vision for  their  lodging  having  been  made  by  the 
Earl.  The  next  day  a  crowd  of  ladies  waited  on 
the  Queen  to  kiss  her  hand.  In  due  course,  Their 
Majesties  moved  on  to  Salden  House,  the  seat  of 
the  Fortescues,  and  there  The  Lady  Anne  made 
note,  that  **  Queen  Anne  gave  great  dissatisfaction 
by  slighting  the  stately  old  dames  of  Elizabeth's 
Court,  and  bestowing  all  her  attention  on  the  young, 
sprightly  women  of  her  own  age." 


Windsor  Castle  was  reached  by  the  end  ol"  the 

onth  of  June,  and  on  the  second  of  July,  the  King 

eld  there  a  solemn  Chapter  of  the  Garter,  when 

Princess  Elizabeth   and   Lady  Anne    Clifford 
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stood  together  in  the  shrine  in  the  great  hall  to 
look  on  at  the  feast. 

Soon  after  the  date  of  these  ceremonials.  Lady 
Cumberland  definitely  separated  from  her  husband, 
ut  The  Lady  Anne  stayed  with  her  father  a  liule 
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later  on,  and  helped  to  do  the  honours  of  his  house 
when  Lord  Cumberland  entertained  King  James 
and  his  Queen  for  a  second  time  at  Grafton  "with 
great  magnificence.'' 

Yet  though  she  bore  so  frequently  a  part  in  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Court,  The  Lady  Anne  has  dwelt 
chiefly,  in  her  reminiscences,  on  the  more  homely 
pleasures  of  country  life  at  North  Hall  and  on  her 
association  with  her  cousin,  Frances  Bourchier,  who 
was  sent  for  to  be  a  companion  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  to  whom  Lady  Harrington  had  been 
appointed  governess.  With  another  cousin — Francis 
Russell,  afterwards  fourth  Earl  of  Bedford — she 
used  also  to  walk  much  in  the  garden,  and  grew 
to  be  on  terms  of  warm  youthful  friendship. 

Upon  the  Court  pastimes  of  the  period,  the  strictly 
brought  up  heiress  of  the  Clifford  territories  had, 
from  her  own  observation,  no  criticisms  to  pass. 
Yet,  but  a  few  years  after  Queen  Anne's  arrival  in 
England,  some  gossip  was  started  concerning  a 
Masque  the  Queen  held  at  Winchester,  and  the 
Lady  Anne  noted  that  **  there  was  much  talk," 
and  that  **  all  the  ladies  about  the  Court  had  gotten 
such  ill  names  that  it  was  grown  a  scandalous  place, 
and  the  Queen  herself  was  much  fallen  from  her 
former  greatness  and  reputation  she  had  in  the 
world."  Yet  all  her  other  accounts  indicate  that 
she  found  the  Court  a  sufficiently  reputable  place, 
and  the  masque  of  Tethfs  Festival^  in  which  she 
herself  took  part,  was  held  at  a  later  date  than  this 
supposedly  scandalous  performance  at  Winchester. 

At  the  time  of  her  appearance  in  Tdhy" s  Festival , 
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she  had  been  five  years  about  the  Court,  and  was 
already  married  to  Richard  Sackville,  Lord  Buck- 
hurst,  who,  two  days  after  the  wedding,  became 
Earl  of  Dorset. 

In  the  calm  of  after-years,  Anne  described  her 
two  marriages  with  characteristic  scorn  of  fate.  **  I 
was  married,*'  she  wrote,  **  to  two,  who  were  in  their 
several  kinds,  worthy  gentlemen  as  any  then  were 
in  the  kingdom."  Yet,  she  admitted,  she  had 
contradictions  and  crosses  with  both ;  with  Dorset 
about  the  desire  he  had  to  make  her  sell  her  rights, 
and  his  profuseness  in  consuming  his  estate  and 
other  extravagances  (she  might,  perhaps,  have  added 
infidelities) ;  and  with  Pembroke,  because  she  would 
neither  coerce  her  younger  daughter.  The  Lady 
Isabella  Sackville,  to  marry  one  of  his  younger 
sons,  nor  relinquish  her  interest  in  ;^5,ooo,  part  of 
her  daughter's  portion  from  the  lands  in  Yorkshire. 

In  the  exquisitely  worded  and  carefully  detailed 
diary  of  the  years  1616,  1617,  and  1619,  written  at 
Knole,  and  guarded  till  now  as  an  heirloom  in  the 
Sackville  family,  the  scenes  of  the  Countess  of 
Dorset's  life  unfold  themselves  with  panorama-like 
continuity.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  **  Sumarie 
and  Memoriall,"  dictated  and  corrected  by  her, 
which  is  preserved  at  Skipton.  Both  journals  give 
detailed  information  regarding  her  famous  suits-at- 
law. 

The  Earl  of  Cumberland  died  in  the  autumn  of 
1605,  when  his  titles  passed,  undisputed,  to  his 
brother.  Lord  Francis,  who  immediately  took 
steps  to  possess  himself  of  all  the  Clifford  estates. 
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But,  by  an  ancient  entail,  the  Lady  Anne  was 
legally  entitled  to  the  inheritance  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  property;  in  particular  of  lands  in 
Westmoreland.  The  Countess  of  Cumberland 
instituted  a  suit  therefore  to  establish  her 
daughter's  rights.  In  April,  i6oS,  the  "  great 
pleadings"  were  begun,  and  in  1615  a  trial  was 
held  at  Common  Pleas  Bar  at  Westminster.  Anne's 
husband,  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  her  uncle  Cumberland, 
and  Lord  George  Clifford,  his  son,  were  all  present 
at  the  trial,  and  agreed  to  submit  the  matter  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  four  chief  judges  in  England. 

The  judges'  award  went  in  favour  of  a  com- 
position, whereby  a  certain  sum  of  money  should  be 
paid  over  to  the  Countess  of  Dorset,  in  view  of  her 
making  a  conveyance  of  her  lands  to  her  uncle 
Cumberland's  first  and  other  sons'  entail.  To  this 
award  all  the  interested  parties,  except  the  in- 
exorable Countesses,  agreed.  The  Earl  of  Dorset, 
fashionable  and  extravagant,  had  already  squandered 
much  of  his  own  inheritance,  and  was  all  eagerness 
for  money  down.  But  Anne,  knowing  how  profit- 
less a  composition  would  be  for  herself  and  her 
children,  stood  out  for  her  rights. 

With  unfaltering  touch,  she  has  sketched  for  us 
her  marvellous  inflexibility: — 

*' Upon  the  17th"  (February,  1616),  she  wrote, 
**  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,*  my  Lord 
William    Howard,t  and  my  Lord  Rous,    my   Coz, 

*  George  Abbott. 

t  Her  husband's  uncle,  "  Belted  Will,"   the   owner  of  Naworth 
Castle  and  e&tatcs  in  Cumberland. 
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Russel,*  my  Bro.  Sackville  t  and  a  great  Company 
.  .  .  .  were  all  in  the  gallery  at  Dorset  House, 
where  the  Archbishop  took  me  aside  and  talked 
with  me  privately  one  Hour  and  half,  and  persuaded 
me  both  by  Divine  and  human  means  to  set  my 
hand  to  their  agreements.  But  my  answer  to  his 
Lordship  was  that  I  would  do  nothing  till  my  Lady 
and  I  had  conferred  together.  Much  persuasion 
was  used  by  him  and  all  the  Company,  sometimes 
terrifying  me  and  sometimes  flattering  me,  but  at 
length  it  was  concluded  that  I  should  have  leave 
to  go  to  my  Mother." 

A  few  days  later  found  the  Earl  and  Countess 
started  upon  a  journey  to  the  North ;  their  train 
consisted  of  two  four-horse  coaches  and  twenty- 
six  horsemen.  But  nerves  were  strung  to  tight 
tension.  They  quarrelled  over  the  business  at  Lich- 
field, and  Dorset  turned  back,  leaving  his  wife  to 
proceed  to  Brougham  with  ten  persons  and  thirteen 
horses.  The  result  of  the  conference  between 
mother  and  daughter  was  **  a  direct  denial  to 
the  judges'  award,"  and  the  counterthrust  to  their 
tenacity  was  the  sending  by  Lord  Dorset  of  letters 
"to  shew  that  it  was  my  Lord's  pleasure  that  the 
Men  and  Horses  should  come  away  without  me ; 
and  so  after  much  falling  out  betwixt  my  Lady 
and  them,  all  the  Folks  went  away,  there  being 
a  Paper  drawn  to  shew  that  they  went  away  by 
my  Lord's  direction  and  contrary  to  my  will." 
If  this  action    had   been    intended   to    keep    the 

•  Francis,  afttrwards  fourth  Earl  of  Bedford. 

f  Earl  of  Dorset's  brother,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  titler 
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Countess  of  Dorset  in  the  North  until  she  yielded, 
it  failed  in  effect,  for  she  wrote: — 

*'  I  went  after  my  Folks  in  my  Lady's  Coach, 
she  bringing  me  a  quarter  of  a  Mile  in  the  Way, 
where  she  and  I  had  a  grievous  and  heavy  Parting." 

This  was  the  last  time  she  ever  saw  her  mother ; 
and  to  this  day,  a  pillar  in  the  road, 


**  That  modest  stone  which  pious  Pembroke  rear'd, 


*» 


memorialises  their  leave-taking. 

Returning  to  her  Southern  homes,  Anne  found  no 
welcome  at  Dorset  House,  but  going  on  to  Knole, 
was  met  at  the  ''outermost  gate"  by  her  little 
girl.  The  Lady  Margaret  Sackville,  and,  later  on, 
received  a  cold  greeting  from  her  Lord  in  the 
Drawing-Chamber.  More  disputes  were  inevitable. 
Dorset  threatened  his  Countess  with  a  separation, 
and  followed  up  the  threat  by  removing  Lady 
Margaret  from  her  mother's  care  and  placing  her 
with  his  sisters  at  Horsley.  Anne  humbled  her- 
self to  beg  permission  to  go  away  with  the  child 
into  retirement,  but  begged  in  vain. 

Now  was  a  time  of  great  perplexity.  Often 
she  would  rise  early  in  the  morning,  go  to  the 
Standing — probably  the  place  now  called  **The 
Duchess's  Seat " — in  the  garden,  and,  taking  her 
PraA'er-book  with  her,  beseech  God  to  be  merciful, 
and  to  help  her  as  He  had  ever  done. 

One  of  the  vividly  descriptive  passages,  in  which 
her  diary  is  rich,  gives  a  picture  of  the  contrasting 
circumstances  of  her  own  and  her  Lord's  life  at 
this  period. 
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"  All  this  time  my  L''-  was  in   IjDndon,  where  he 
had  all  and  infinite  great   resort  coming  to  him. 
He  went   much  abroad,  to   Cocking,    to   Bowlin 
Alleys,  to  Plays,  to  Horse  Races,  and  commended 
by  all  the  world ;    I  staid  in  the  Countrj--,  having 
many  times  a  sorrowful  and  heavy  Heart,  and  being 
condemned   by 
most  folks  be- 
cause  I  would 
not  consent  to 
the  Agreement, 

.  so  as  I  may 
truly  say  I  am 
like  an  Owl  in 
the  Desert." 

The  Coun- 
tess of  Cum- 
berland's sick- 
ness and  ap- 
proaching end 
added  to 
Lady  Dorset's 
miseries.  Yet 
her  mother's 
death  caused  a 
loosening   oi 

the  strain  of  her  relationship  to  her  husband.  The 
Earl  was  entertaining  a  gay  party  at  Lewes,  for 
whose  amusement  "there  was  much  Bull-baiting, 
Bowling,  Cards  and  Dice."  He  left  the  company 
'le  news  came  to  him  of  the  demise  of  his 

I  mother-in-law  and  joined  his  wife  at  Knole.    Thence 


I 
I 
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letters  were  written,  in  the  name  of  the  Countess,  to 
-Westmoreland,  declaring  that  her  Lord  had  deter- 
mined to  take  possession  for  her  Right.    By  the  con- 
sent of  Lord  William  Howard,  her  near  neighbour 
in  the  North,  and  upon  the  advice  of  learned  counsel, 
notes  and  messengers  were  sent  in  quick  succession, 
from  Lord  Dorset  in  London,  ordering  possession 
to  be  kept  for  him  of  Appleby  and  Brougham.     At 
the  same  time,  he  strove  to  induce  his  wife  to  pass 
her  rights  in  the  lands  in  Westmoreland  to  him  and 
to  her  child.      A  tussle  ensued.      My  Lady  proved 
obstinate  and  was  sent  back,  upon  half  an  hour*s 
warning,  from  Dorset  House  to   Knole.      A  con- 
veyance disposing  of  her  property,   according   to 
her  husband's  desires,   was  drawn    up  and   taken 
down  to  Knole  for  her  signature.      She  refused  to 
sign  on  the  grounds  of  the  cavalier  treatment  to 
which  she  had  been  subjected.     Lord  Dorset  at  last 
became  aware  that  he  was  dealing  with  a   woman 
not  easily  cowed.       Two  days  later,  he  appeared 
himself  at  Knole,  and,  by  assurances  of  how  "  kind 
and  good  a  husband  he  would  be,"  won  from  her, 
what  force  could  not  extract,  a  signature  whereby 
she  passed  to  him  her  inheritance,  should  she  die 
without  heirs  of  her  own  body. 

After  this,  ensued  a  period  of  comparative  peace. 
The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Dorset,  in  residence  at 
Dorset  House,  went  together  to  hear  a  sermon  at 
St.  Bride's  Church,  London,  one  Sunday  morning. 
From  thence,  on,  by  barge,  to  Greenwich,  to  wait  on 
the  King  and  Queen  and  to  dine  with  Lady  Bedford. 
After  dinner,  they  all  went  into  the  gallery,  and 
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Lady  Dorset  noted  that  the  Queen  used  her 
'*  exceeding  well."  In  her  relations  with  this 
Countess,  Her  Majesty  always  showed  herself  a 
lively  champion  of  oppressed  womanhood.  Indeed, 
the  nature  of  Anne  of  Denmark  appears,  from  the 
journal  of  Lady  Dorset,  to  have  been  quickly,  if 
not  deeply,  sympathetic.  She  had  invariably  kindly 
and  appreciative  feelings  for  her  ladies,  and  pos- 
sessed the  truly  queenly  distinction  of  being  a 
woman  whom  women  liked. 

During  the  period  of  reconciliation  between  Lord 
and  Lady  Dorset,  it  was  amicably  agreed  that  Anne 
should  go  North  to  attend  her  mother's  funeral. 
Following  the  fashion  with  persons  of  high  rank  of 
that  time,  the  body  had  been  put  into  a  leaden 
coffin,  and  awaited  burial  until  a  convenient  day  for 
the  ceremonial.  Dying  May  24th,  the  Countess  of 
Cumberland  was  not  buried  until  July  i  ith. 

All  through  the  summer  and  autumn  of  this  year, 
the   Countess   of  Dorset  lived   at  Brougham,  and 
exercised  her  manorial  rights;  Appleby  being  occu- 
pied by  her  cousin,  Lord  George  Clifford.     Dorset 
•visited  his  wife  at  Brougham,  which  was  the  only 
time  he  was  ever  within  her  domains ;  but  he  went 
South  in  the  early  autumn,  when  he  had  evidently 
the  intention — doubtless  from  motives  of  policy — of 
keeping  the  Countess  at  Brougham  throughout  the 
winter.    But  matters  fell  out  otherwise.      The  long 
swelling  jealousy  between  the  rival  claimants  came 
to  boiling-point  in  the  sending  of  a  challenge  by 
the  Earl  of  Dorset,  hot-blooded  and  peremptory,  to 
his  wife's  cousin  Clifford,  lately  returned  to  Court 
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from  Appleby.  Upon  this,  the  Lords  of  the  Council 
sent  for  them  both,  and  the  King,  who,  by  his  **  mar- 
vellous good  words  "  to  Dorset,  showed  his  favourit- 
ism, ordered  him  to  send  for  his  wife,  since  he 
himself  meant  to  make  agreement  betwixt  them  all. 

This  command  brought  the  Countess  to  the 
capital.  Her  return  journey  was  made  in  very 
different  style  from  her  going  thence.  Not  only  did 
Dorset  send  his  Gentleman  of  the  Horse,  with 
coaches  and  horses,  to  carry  her  up  to  town,  but 
he  met  her  at  Islington  with  "  my  Lady  Effingham," 
his  sister.  Lady  Beauchamp,  and  a  great  many  more, 
so  that  there  were,  in  all,  ten  or  eleven  coaches  to 
follow  The  Lady  Anne's.  In  this  State,  she  reached 
Dorset  House,  where  "the  Child,"  as  she  always 
affectionately  called  The  Lady  Margaret  Sackville, 
met  her  in  the  gallery,  and  she  noted  approvingly 
**the  house  was  well  dressed  up  against  I  came." 

Well-favoured  are  those  upon  whom  the  King 
smiles.  The  Countess  of  Dorset  became  at  once 
the  most  talked-of  and  sought-after  person  in  town. 
She  was  **  much  sent  to  and  visited  by  many,"  and 
all  were  at  one  in  persuading  her  to  make  an  end  of 
the  land  disputes,  now  that  *'the  King  had  taken 
the  matter  in  hand."  Though  fashion  was  ever  to 
the  Lady  Anne  the  most  secondary  of  secondary 
considerations,  she  responded  to  the  prominent 
situation  in  which  she  found  herself,  by  having  her 
hair  dressed  in  a  new  style  and  by  ordering  a  **  Black, 
wrought  Taffety  gown."  She  joined,  too,  in  all  the 
modish  amusements,  and,  in  one  afternoon,  lost 
twenty-seven  pounds  at  glecko  to  Lady  Grey.     For 
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a  New-year's  gift,  she  sent  to  the  Queen  a  **  Sweet- 
Bagge/*  and  she  celebrated  the  incoming  of  the 
year,  161 7,  by  going  to  Somerset  House  to  the 
Queen,  where  she  met  Lady  Derby,  Lady  Bedford, 
and  Lady  Montgomery,*  and  a  great  deal  of  com- 
pany that  came  along  the  gallery  with  the  King 
and  Prince  !  As  the  King  passed,  he  distinguished 
the  once  refractory  Lady  Dorset,  by  stopping  and 
kissing  her.  Twelfth  Night  was  kept  by  going 
with  her  husband  to  Court,  eating  a  scrambling 
supper  with  Lady  Arundel  and  Lady  Pembroke, 
and  standing  with  them  in  Lady  Ruthven's  box  to 
see  the  Masque.  On  the  25th  of  Januar}'',  she  and 
Lord  Dorset  were  present  in  the  King's  Chamber 
when  Lord  Villiers  was  created  Earl  of  Buckingham. 

Thus  was  she  feted  and  made  much  of.  Yet  ever 
through  the  lake  of  social  flattery,  ran  the  Rhone- 
like current  of  her  undeviating  will.  Court  and 
Society  smiled  upon  a  docility  they  viewed  in  ex- 
pectation. But  two  days  after  the  Twelfth  Night 
Masque  she  noted  in  her  private  diary :  **  This  night 
my  Lord  and  I  had  a  falling  out  about  the  Land.*' 

She  had  left  London,  and  was  spending  a  few 
days  quietly  at  Knole,  looking  after  household 
affairs  and  enjoying  the  studious  pastime  of  listen- 
ing to  reading  aloud,  when  she  received  a  summons 
to  return  to  town  to  go  before  the  King.  Her  own 
accounts  of  her  appearance  before  Majesty  are  the 
most  graphic  that  can  be  conceived  : — 

"  Upon  the  i8th  January,  being  Saturday,  I  went 

•  The  first  wife  of  her  second  husband,  afterwards  Lord   Pem- 
broke and  Montgomery. 
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presently  after  Dinner  to  the  Queen  to  the  Drawing- 
Chamber  where  my  I^dy  Derby  told  the  Q.  how 
my  Business  stood,  and  that  I  was  to  go  to  the  K.,  so 
she  promised  she  would  do  all  the  good  in  it  she 
Could." 

The  Queen  also  gave  her  warning  not  to  trust 
her  mattiers  absolutely  to  the  King,  lest  he  should 
deceive  her.     The  diary  continues : — 

*•  When  I  had  stayed  but  a  little  while  then  I  was 
sent  for  out,  my  Lord  and  I  going  through  my  Lord 
Buckingham's  Chamber,  who  brought  me  into  the 
King  being  in  the  Drawing-Chamber.  He  put  out 
all  that  were  there  and  my  Lord  and  I  kneeled  by 
his  Chair  side,  when  he  persuaded  us  both  to  Peace 
and  to  put  the  whole  matter  wholly  into  his  Hands, 
which  my  Lord  consented  to,  but  I  beseeched  His 
Majesty  to  pardon  me  for  that  I  never  would  part 
with  Westmoreland  while  I  lived  upon  any  con- 
dition whatsoever.  Sometimes  He  used  fair  means 
and  persuasions  and  sometimes  foul  means  but  I 
was  resolved  before  so  as  nothing  would  move  me, 
from  the  King  we  went  to  the  Queen's  side  and 
brought  my  Lady  St.  John  to  her  lodgings  and  so 
we  went  home.  AH  this  time  I  was  much  bound  to 
my  Lord  for  he  was  far  kinder  to  me  in  all  these 
businesses  than  I  expected  and  was  very  unwilling 
that  the  King  should  do  me  any  publick  Dis- 
grace." 

Again  she  noted  :  — 

**  Upon  the  20th  I  and  my  Lord  went  presently 
after  dinner  to  the  Court,  he  went  up  to  the  K/s 
side  about  his  Business,  I  went  to  my  Aunt  of  Bed- 
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ford,  in  her  Lodging,  where  I  stay'd  in  L^*  Ruthven's 
Chamber  till  towards  8  o'clock  about  which  time  I 
was  sent  up  for  to  the  K.  into  his  Drawing-Chamber 
when  the  Door  was  lock'd  and  nobody  suffered  to 
stay  here,  but  my  Lord  and  my  Uncle  Cumberland, 
my  Coz.  Clifford,  my  L^'*  Arundel,  Pembroke, 
Montgomery,  and  Sr.  John  Digby.  For  Lawyers, 
there  were  my  L^-  Chief  Justice  Montague  and 
Hobart  Yelverton  the  King's  Solicitor,  S"^'  Randal 
Crewe  that  was  to  speak  for  my  Lord  and  L  The 
King  asked  us  all  if  we  would  submit  to  his  Judgment 
in  this  case.  My  uncle  Cumberland,  my  Coz.  Clifford 
and  my  L^-  answered  they  would,  but  I  would  never 
agree  to  it  without  Westmoreland  at  which  the  King 
grew  in  a  great  Chaffe. —  My  L^*  of  Pembroke  and 
the  King's  Solicitor  speaking  much  against  me  at 
last  when  they  saw  there  was  no  remedy  my  Lord 
fearing  the  K.  would  do  me  some  publick  Disgrace 
desired  S'  John  Digby  would  open  the  Door  who 
went  out  with  me  and  persuaded  me  much  to  yield 
to  the  K.  My  Lord  Hay*  came  to  me  whom  I  told  in 
brief  how  this  Business  stood.  Presently  after  my 
Lord  came  from  the  K.  when  It  was  resolved  that  if 
I  would  not  come  to  an  Agreement  there  should  be 
an  Agreement  made  without  me." 

So  much  for  a  woman's  tenacity !  The  ultimate 
rights  of  the  case  weighed  less,  with  King  and 
Courtiers,  than  the  desire  they  all  had  to  finger 
some  of  the  gold  which,  in  the  Lady  Dorset's 
hands,  would  be  but  sparingly  administered. 

Yet  Anne  was  grateful  for  small  mercies!     Her 

•  Afterwards  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
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accounts  of  these  trying  interviews  conclude  with 
words  of  pious  thanks.  **  I  may  say/'  she  wrote  at  a 
time  when  her  heart  was  sore  enough  from  the 
disputes,  "  I  was  led  miraculously  by  God's  Provi- 
dence, and  next  to  that,  I  trust  all  my  Grood  to  the 
worth  and  noblenesse  of  my  L*^*  disposition,  for 
neither  I  nor  anybody  else  thought  I  sh**  have 
passed  over  this  Day  so  well  as  I  have  done.'* 

Soon  after  this  the  Countess  left  town  for  Knole, 
and  her  diary  records,  that  all  the  time  of  her  being 
in  the  country  there  was  much  ado  in  London  about 
her  business.  King  and  Judges  conferred  together 
"divers  times,"  and  on  July  9th,  1617,  Anne  received 
His  Majesty's  award,  which  she  described  as  being 
**  as  ill  for  me  as  possible."  So  the  Countess  of 
Dorset  lost  her  inheritance  and  the  Earl,  her 
husband,  gained  an  indemnity  of  ^17,000. 

Yet  Providence,  of  whose  miraculous  interference, 
on  her  behalf.  Lady  Anne  was  ever  conscious, 
restored  her  property  in  later  years.  Her  cousin, 
George  Clifford,  succeeded  to  the  Earldom,  but, 
dying  without  male  issue,  The  Lady  Anne  was  left, 
at  fifty-three  years  of  age,  undisputed  possessor  of 
the  Clifford  estates,  though  she  did  not  obtain  full 
control  of  them  until  the  death  of  her  second  husband 
in  1650. 

During  the  two  years  following  the  announcement 
of  the  King's  award,  the  Countess  of  Dorset  made 
some  spasmodic  appearances  at  Court,  and  gave 
presents  to  the  Queen  at  different  times  of  *' skirts 
of  a  white  satin  gown  pearled  and  embroidered  with 
colours,"  which  *'  cost  fourscore  pounds  without  the 
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satin,'*  and  of  a  "  Cloth  of  silver  Cushion  embroi- 
dered richly  with  K.  of  Denmark's  Arms  and  all  over 
with  stripes  of  Tent  Stitches."  The  King  having 
drawn  her  claws,  by  completely  ignoring  her  moral 
and  legal  rights,  treated  her  thenceforward  with 
good-humoured  patronage  and  indulgence. 

Both  in  the  country  and  in  town,  this  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Dorset  maintained  their  position  with 
great  state,  and  Anne  presided  over  festivities  at 
Dorset  House  whenever  her  husband  deemed  her 
presence  indispensable  to  the  dignity  of  the  occasion. 
Buckhurst,  in  Sussex,  Lord  Dorset  seems  to  have  kept 
going  as  a  bachelor  residence.  He  did  much  enter- 
taining there  and  was  himself  a  frequent  guest  of  the 
King  at  Woodstock,  and  of  many  gay  nobles  at  their 
various  country  houses.  At  Knole,  Lady  Dorset's 
constant  isolation  led  to  a  boredom,  which  courted 
the  relief  of  a  game  of  glecko  with  the  Steward  and  an 
occasional  exchange  of  calls  with  the  Sidney  family 
at  Penshurst,  or  with  Lady  Selby  of  Ightam  Moat. 
Her  little  daughter's  ill-health  gave  her  some  anxiety. 
The  poor  child  suffered  much  from  ague,  which  one 
cannot  think  was  greatly  relieved  by  a  salt- powder 
in  her  beer,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
medicine  prescribed  for  her.  Neither  can  her  health 
have  been  improved  by  the  incasing  of  her  poor 
little  body  in  the  stiff,  whalebone  bodice,  which  her 
mother  was  proud  to  note  her  putting  on  for  the 
first  time  when  she  could  not  have  been  seven 
years  old. 

The  Christmas  of  the  year   16 18  was  kept  with 
many  festivities  at  Dorset  House.     On  the  Sunday 
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following  Christmas-Day,  the  Countess  of  Dorset 
recorded :  '*  I  went  to  Church  in  my  Rich  night  gown 
and  Petticoat,  both  my  women  waiting  upon  me  in 
their  Li  veriest '  Upon  Twelfth-Night,  Prince  Charles 
had  a  Masque  in  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall. 
The  King  was  there,  but  the  Queen  was  too  ill  to 
come  up  from  Hampton  Court.  All  that  Christmas- 
time it  was  thought  she  would  have  died.  But  the 
gaieties  of  the  Court  do  not  appear  to  have  much 
abated.  On  the  2nd  of  March,  Her  Majesty  died 
and  her  body,  as  Queen  Elizabeth's  had  been,  was 
brought  by  barge  to  London.  About  the  same  time 
the  King  fell  ill  at  Newmarket  and  was  unable  to 
move  for  some  weeks.  The  funeral  of  the  Queen  took 
place  on  May  1 3th.  And  in  the  evening  of  that  day  or 
the  next,  Lord  Dorset  gave  a  great  Supper  to  some 
of  the  gentlemen  who  came  over  with  the  French 
Ambassador  for  the  funeral.  The  Supper  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  Play  and  the  Play  by  a  Banquet,  at 
which,  "my  Lady  Penniston  and  a  great  many  Lords 
and  Ladies"  were  present.  The  Lady  Penniston, 
so  definitely  mentioned,  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
Lady  Dorset.  She  was  a  woman  whose  society  was 
more  attractive  to  Dorset  than  that  of  his  wife.  The 
whole  of  the  following  summer,  Lady  Penniston 
spent  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  drinking  the  waters. 
Tunbridge  was  within  easy  distance  from  Knole, 
and,  on  the  24th  of  August,  the  Countess  of  Dorset 
endured  the  mortification  of  receiving  Sir  Thomas 
and  Lady  Penniston,  with  Sir  Maximilian  and  Lady 
Dallison,  who  came  from  the  Wells  to  Knole  on  a 
two-days'  visit.     Lady  Dorset  appears  to  have  done 
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r the  honours  of  her  stately  home  with  Spartan-like 
F  impassivity,  her  Lord  making  "great  entertainment" 
land  "much  stir"  about  his  guest.  The  one  com- 
[  ment  of  the  Countess  evinces  a  certain  restraint: 
'This  coming  hither  of  my  Lady  Penniston,"  she 
I  wrote,  "  was 
much  talked  of 
[  abroad,  and 
'  my  Lord  was 
[  condemned  for 

it." 

Yet     there 
I  are    evidences 

that  Lord  Dor- 
I  set's  callous 
I  display  of  his 
j  admiration  for 
[  Lady  Pennis- 
[  ton  was  a  deep 

wound    to    the 

pride  of    his 

lawful  wife.  As 

the  year  closed 

in  The  Lady 
I  Anne's  melan- 
fcholy  deep- 
f  ened.     Everything  went  amiss   with   her.      Even 

her  games  of  glecko  afforded  no  relief,  for,  by 
I  November  2nd,  she  had  lost  so  much  money  to  both 
i  her  Steward  and  her  Master  of  the  Horse  that  she 
L  resolved  not  to  play  again  for  six  months.  On  the 
I  Slh  of  November,  she  fell  into  a  swoon  and  had  for 
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some  days  to  be  much  in  her  chamber.  '*  Yet  me- 
thinks,"  wrote  the  dispirited  woman,  "the  time  is 
not  so  tedious  to  me  as  when  I  used  to  be  abroad/' 
Her  news  from  town  was  that  her  Lord  was  at 
Dorset  House,  "  keeping  a  great  table"  and  main- 
taining his  usual  round  of  extravagant  amusements. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  she  noted 
with  satisfaction :  **  The  29th  November  was  the 
last  time  my  Lord  came  to  my  Lady  Penniston's  at 
her  Mother's  lodgings  in  the  Strand." 

One  of  her  crosses  was  thus  removed,  but  she  was 
oppressed  still  by  a  burden  of  trouble  which  the  con- 
tinuous difficulties  and  disputes  about  her  property 
laid  upon  her.  One  subject  of  many  wrangles  with 
her  husband  was  the  ultimate  method  of  her  assur- 
ance of  the  lands,  should  they  revert  to  her  upon  her 
cousin's  death.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1619, 
the  Countess  of  Dorset  began  to  expect  the  birth  of 
her  third  or  fourth  child. 

She  had  five  children  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset ;  three 
boys,  who  died,  and  The  Lady  Margaret  and  The 
Lady  Isabella  Sackville. 

That  Dorset  never  treated  The  Ladv  Anne  with 
the  consideration  that  was  her  due,  is  undeniable. 
Yet  he  was  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  and  could 
wear  a  winning  manner  when  he  chose.  She  seems 
to  have  been  proud  of  his  distinction  and  of  his 
reputation  for  generosity,  and  to  have  desired 
honestly  to  live  at  peace  with  him.  But  her  orderly 
and  economical  nature,  her  firmly-set  mind,  and, 
above  all,  her  love  of  argument  clashed  with  his 
profuseness  and  easy  indifference  to  graver  issues. 
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Baulked  and  foiled  at  ever}''  turn  in  the  plans  and 
intentions,  of  which  her  imagination  was  fertile, 
the  Countess  of  Dorset  resorted  at  last  to  the 
ignoble  weapon  of  the  sulks.  We  leave  her,  as  we 
close  her  earlier  diary,  in  bed.  Illness  had  brought 
her  there,  but  recovery  woke  no  zest  for  life.  She 
**  determined  to  keep  her  chamber"  until  matters 
should  arrange  themselves  more  nearly  in  accord- 
ance with  her  wishes. 

But  five  years  yet  remained  to  her  of  wranglings 
and  bickerings.  The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
in  1624,  released  her  from  some  perplexities,  though, 
during  her  widowhood,  she  reckoned  herself  at  a 
disadvantage  from  the  inimical  malice  of  her 
brother-in-law,  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  who  succeeded 
to  her  husband's  title.  He  was  Lord  Chamberlain 
to  Queen  Henrietta-Maria.  And  perhaps  through 
his  influence,  Anne  had  very  little  to  do  with 
the  Court  of  Charles  I.  A  short  time  after  Dorset's 
death  she  caught  the  small-pox  from  her  eldest 
daughter.  The  Lady  Margaret,  and  determined,  upon 
her  recovery,  not  to  marry  again.  But  to  this  reso- 
lution she  did  not  adhere  as  tenaciously  as  to  others. 
In  1630,  she  became  the  wife  of  Philip,  fourth -Earl 
of  Pembroke  and  first  Earl  of  Montgomery. 

The  second  son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  of  Mary  (Sidney)  his  Countess,  was  a  very 
different  man  from  his  brother,  whom  he  succeeded. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  of  an  offspring  of  the  lines  of 
Sidney  and  Herbert,  much  less  of  the  son  of  the 
most  literary  Countess  Mary,  that  he  was  both 
ignorant  and  unlettered.    Yet  the  accounts  of  co- 
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temporaries,  despite  the  description  of  him  in  the 
Dedication  of  the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare,  leave 
it  almost  certain  that  he  was  neglectful  and  obtuse 
in  all  matters  of  learning.  Philip,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, had  a  brilliant  career  at  Court,  and  was, 
according  to  Clarendon,  before  all  things  a  sports- 
man ;  fond  of  horses  and  of  dogs,  and  ever  ready  to 
accept  life's  chances  as  they  fell  to  him.  One  fails, 
however,  to  trace  the  love  of  fair  play,  which  is  ever 
the  prime  attribute  of  sportsmanship,  in  his  ignoble 
siding  with  Parliament  against  King  Charles,  to 
whom  James  I.,  on  his  deathbed,  had  affectionately 
commended  him.  He  had  many  vices,  his  greatest 
fault  being  a  choleric  temper,  that  led  him,  at 
House  of  Lords  committees,  at  horse-races,  and 
even  occasionally  at  Royal  masques,  to  **  break 
better  heads  than  his  own."  This  passionate  dis- 
position may  have  been  ihe  mark  of  an  incipient 
insanity.  Quite  as  likely,  being  unchecked,  the 
madness,  for  which  he  became  conspicuous  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  was  its  result. 

In  addition  to  her  private  grievances  against 
him,  concerning  his  desire  to  dictate  the  disposition 
of  The  Lady  Isabella  Sackville's  hand  and  fortune, 
his  strongly  monarchical  Countess  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  the  man  who  had  been  one  of  the 
**  forwardest  courtiers"  of  Elizabeth,  a  petted 
favourite  of  James,  and  a  trusted  servant  of  Charles, 
accept  a  seat  in  the  Rump  Parliament.  She  had  also 
the  chagrin  of  beholding  her  in.sufllciently-educated 
and  turbulently-disposed  husband  appointed  by  the 
Presbyterian    Party  a  Chancellor   of  Oxford,  with 
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the  special  function  of  reforming   "  the  discipline 
and  erroneous  doctrine  of  the  University." 

That  such  a  man  should  develop  into  an  "  im- 
possible"  husband    is   not  surprising.     For  many 


years  Anne  was  forced  to  live  separately  from  him. 
Thus  her  second  union  proved  even  less  felicitous 
than  her  first.  Her  abode  during  this  period  was 
probably  Ramsbury,  in  Wiltshire.  She  was  not 
discriminating  in  the  choice  of  husbands.     There  is 
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pathos  in  her  record :  "  In  both  their  life-times,  the 
Marble  Pillars  of  Knowle  in  Kent  &  Wilton  in  Wilt- 
shire were  to  me,  often,  the  gay  arbours  of  anguish." 

And  yet,  like  many  another,  The  Lady  Anne  was 
the  victim  rather  of  a  temperament.  It  was  her 
nature  to  soar,  and  she  desired  the  distinction  of  a 
great  alliance.  It  was  her  impulse  also  to  govern 
and  to  control.  But  husbands  are  kittle  cattle. 
They  have  a  way  of  looking  at  things  with  other 
eyes  than  those  of  wives. 

At  the  Restoration,  we  find  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  Dorset  and  Montgomery  a  widow,  twice 
jointured,  established  in  her  ancestral  northern 
domain.  She  has  lived  through  the  troublous  times 
when  Major-General  Harrison  and  his  troops,  fresh 
from  the  war  then  hot  in  Scotland,  were  quartered 
upon  her  at  Appleby,  and  when  her  Castle  of 
Skipton  (which  she  magnificently  rebuilt)  was 
demolished  by  Parliament  for  holding  a  Royalist 
garrison.  And  she  has  entered  upon  the  period 
of  her  existence  which  her  active  benevolence 
and  constructive  abilities  so  greatly  signalised. 
During  this  period,  she  rebuilt  or  restored  the  six 
ancient  castles  of  Appleby,  Brougham,  Skipton, 
Barden,  Pendragon  and  Brough,  and  the  seven 
churches  of  Brougham,  Nine  Elms,  Appleby,  Bon- 
gate,  Mallerstang,  Barden  and  Skipton ;  she  raised 
a  monument  to  the  poet  Spenser  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  another  to  Samuel  Daniel  in  Beckington 
Church,  Somerset.  Also  she  built  a  tomb  for  her 
father  at  Skipton  and  a  monument  to  her  mother 
(by  whose  side  she  was  herself  subsequently  buried) 
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at  Appleby,  repaired  the  almshouse  at  Appleby, 
built  and  endowed  by  the  Countess  of  Cumberland, 
and  put  up  another  in  the  same  town,  which  she 
endowed  herself.  And  she  erected  the  "  Pillar  in 
the  Road"  to  mark  the  last  spot  of  earth  where 
she  felt  the  embraces  of  her  adored  mother. 

The  instinct  for  building  was  as  keen  in  her  as 
in  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury;  perhaps 
keener.  But  the  buildings  of  both  were  not  all  of 
stone  or  brick.  Bess,  singlehanded,  carved  her  own 
way  and  that  of  her  family  to  wealth,  rank  and 
power;  and  Anne  established  for  herself  and  hers, 
houses  famous  in  her  own  and  succeeding  times 
for  good  order  and  right  management.  In  later 
years,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  seems  to  have 
imposed  upon  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her  an 
ideal  of  comely  and  beneficent  existence.  She  was 
said,  by  one  who  knew  her  well,  to  have  '*  an  eye  to 
charity  in  all  her  buildings,  by  which  she  did  set 
the  poor  on  work,  thus  curing  idleness,  as  well  as 
supplying  their  indigency."  She  was  therefore, 
withal,  a  political  economist.  Her  management  of 
her  servants  deserves  much  admiration.  She  attached 
them  to  her  by  **  friendly  discourse,  taking  the 
discreeter  ones  into  her  confidence."  Though 
dressed  herself  in  mean  attire,  a  simple  gown  of 
black  serge  being  her  usual  wear,  her  household 
was  clothed  **with  scarlet."  Her  allowances  and 
gifts  were  bountiful ;  she  believed  it  to  be  poor 
economy  to  be  niggardly  with  good  servants. 
Upon  the  same  principle,  her  own  diet  was  more 
sparing  than  that  she  gave  her  servants* 
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With  six  dwelling-houses  at  her  command,  she 
showed  no  exclusive  devotion  to  any  one,  but  regu- 
larly spent  a  certain  period  at  each,  bestowing,  of 
course,  special  attention  upon  the  three  great 
Castles  of  Appleby,  Brougham  and  Skipton.  All 
the  planning  and  direction,  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  her  estates,  was  done  by  herself.  It  was  her 
custom  "to  chew  the  Chud,  ruminating  of  the  next 
day's  business  in  her  night  wakings.*'  In  all 
probability,  she  acted  herself  as  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  High  Sheriff  of  Westmoreland.  The  question 
of  a  woman's  right  to  undertake  these  duties  had 
not  then  been  raised.  Her  rank  and  property 
more  than  entitled  her  to  exercise  such  offices. 
Through  her  sole  influence  and  management,  there 
were  chosen,  as  Knights  of  the  Shire  for  Westmore- 
land, for  the  Parliament  which  recalled  Charles  II., 
her  two  cousins,  Sir  Thomas  Wharton  and  Sir  John 
Lowther  of  Lowther,  Kt.,  Bart.;  and  for  Burgesses 
of  the  Borough  of  Appleby  her  cousin.  Sir  Henry 
Cholmely,  and  Chris.  Clapham,  Esqre.  Thus  we 
see  that  her  interest  in  local  affairs  and  in  the 
larger  matters  of  politics  was  keen. 

As  hostess,  she  was  ever  alert  and  hospitable. 
Her  greatest  pride  w^as  to  receive  and  entertain  her 
daughters  with  their  husbands  and  families.  In  her 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren,  she  took  a 
never-failing  interest.  The  Lady  Margaret  Sack- 
ville  married,  as  is  well  known,  ^ir  John  Tufton, 
afterwards  Karl  of  Thanet.  The  Lady  Isabella 
became  a  Countess  of  Northampton,  but  her  line 
died  out  in  the  second  generation.    Anne's  children. 


by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  did  not  survive.    So  from 

the  slender  stem  of  the  frail  life  the  Countess  of 

Dorset  tended  so  assiduously,   though  in  the  light 

of  our    later    knowledge    scarcely  wisely,    in     the 

great  house  at  Knole,  ail  her  enduring  descendants 

sprang.    Lord  Hothfield  is  the  present  representative 

of  the  family. 

The      lordly 

fortresses      of 

Appleby    and 

Skipton  are  in 

his  possession. 

Lady     Pern- 

broke'sTufton 

grandchildren 

were   always 

particularly 

dear    to    her. 

One    of    the 

boys,  with  his 

tutor,  came  to 

live   with    her 

in    the    North 

for  a  period  of  .^^nk  iLtimm..  .ot  m  t-vi  u^  i-i  uulrhsu 

two  years.  ArruB  aue  uf  si. 

The  coming  /v..-.a„«i-™,w/..rf.»,/. 

and    going  of 

guests,  and  the  starting  and  completing  of  her 
many  tasks  and  occupations,  were  always  proudly 
chronicled  in  the  "Sumarie  and  Memoriall "  of  her 
later  life.  "  Seldom  did  any  come  under  her  rod," 
said   Bishop   Rainbow,   of  Carlisle,  in  his  funeral 
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sermon  upon  her,  "who  did  not  carry  some  mark 
and  memorial  of  her  house — some  badge  of  her 
friendship  and  kindness ;  she  having  always  in  store 
such  things  as  she  thought  fit  to  present.  She  did 
not  always  consider  what  was  great  or  what  might 
by  value  make  the  present  worth  acceptation,  or  how 
it  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  person ;  but  what 
(as  her  pleasant  fancy  suggested)  might  make  her 
memorable  to  the  person  who  was  to  receive  it." 

She  was,  indeed,  a  saintly  egoist;  taking  pride 
in  the  punctilious  fulfilment  of  the  tasks  of  a  self- 
appointed  destiny,  and  seeking  not  only  to  control, 
for  their  advantage,  the  lives  of  others,  but  to 
memorialise  the  fact  that  she  was,  in  a  sense,  the 
fair}'  godmother  of  their  lives.  These  vanities  one 
often  sees  in  a  well-disposed  woman  with  a  talent 
for  readjustment. 

**Ever}'^  Wise  Woman  buildeth  her  House,"  was 
the  text  of  scripture  selected  by  the  good  Bishop 
who  pronounced  her  funeral  eulogy.  In  truth,  the 
wisdom  of  Anne,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  was 
bravely  exemplified.  "  She  had  a  clear  Soul, 
shining  through  a  vivid  Body,"  said  Bishop  Rain- 
bow; "her  Body  Durable  and  Healthful,  her  Soul 
Sprightful,  of  great  Understanding  and  Judgment, 
faithful  Memor}%  ready  Wit."  And  again:  "Her 
Body  was  a  faithful  Servant  to  her  Mind;  had 
served  it  fourscore  and  six  years,  and  was  useful  in 
all  the  dispatches  of  her  Will ;  she  had  accustomed 
her  Body  to  the  Yoke ;  she  had  trained  it  up  so  well 
in  all  Vertuous  Exercises,  by  her  admirable  Tem- 
perance, that  she  had  it  perfectly  at  her  Command, 
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and  wholly  at  the  Discretion  of  her  Soul.  A  thing 
not  very  observable  at  this  age  of  the  world 
amongst  Men  or  Women." 

These  appreciations  are  interesting  as  falling 
from  the  lips  of  a  co-temporary  and  personal  friend. 
Two  sayings  of  her  own,  however,  display  more 
surely  the  ultimate  attitude  of  her  mind.  When 
urged  to  go  to  Court  after  the  Restoration,  she 
replied : — 

**  If  I  should  go  to  those  places,  now  so  full  of 
gallantr}'  and  glory,  I  ought  to  be  used  as  they  do 
ill-sighted  or  unruly  Horses — have  spectacles  (or 
Blinkers)  put  before  mine  eyes,  lest  I  should  see 
and  censure  what  I  cannot  competently  judge  of,  be 
offended  myself,  or  give  offence  to  others." 

Innate  austerity,  but  withal  a  temperate  judg- 
ment and  a  certain  dry  wit,  are  evidenced  in  these 
words.  A  fragment  from  her  later  journal,  though 
more  rhetorical  in  character,  emphasises  quite  as 
strongly  the  simplicity  of  her  ideals  and  the  rigidity 
of  her  nature. 

**  In  this  settled  abode  of  mine  in  these  three 
antient  houses  of  mine  Inheritance,  Appleby  C.  & 
Brougham  C.  in  Westmoreland  &  Skypton  Castle 
or  house  in  Craven,  I  do  more  &  more  fall  in  love 
with  y  Contentments  &  Innocent  pleasures  of  a 
Country  Life  wh'^  humor  of  mind  I  do  wish  w*^ 
all  my  heart,  if  it  be  y*"  will  of  Almighty  God,  may 
be  conferred  on  my  posterity  y*"  are  to  succeed  me 
in  these  places,  for  a  wise  body  ought  to  make 
their  own  home  y'*  place  of  self-fruition  &  y''  com- 
fortablest  p'  of  their  life." 
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It  was,  indeed,  towards  •*  self- fruition "  that, 
from  earlier  to  later  years,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke 
had  ever  consciously  striven.  In  girlhood,  the  poet 
called  to  her  **to  be  herself."  In  age,  she  was 
seeking  still  to  develop  her  personality.  In  the 
Appleby  picture,  by  the  introduction  of  definitely 
labelled  personages,  books  and  portraits,  the 
Countess  of  Cumberland  (as  she  came  to  be  called 
as  the  last  surviving  representative  of  the  Clifford 
titles)  sought  to  portray  her  own  life  in  the  making 
and  in  the  expressing ;  and  in  that  picture  it  was 
upon  her  girlhood  and  her  age  that  she  laid  stress. 
The  Marble  Pillars  of  Knole  and  Wilton  had 
been  the  cage-bars  of  the  soaring  bird.  To  the 
literary  cordials,  which  were  the  *' Mother's  milk" 
of  her  mental  infancy,  texts  of  Scripture  and 
the  reformed  "means  of  grace"  succeeded  as  the 
stimulants  of  her  later  soul-life.  She  repeated 
Romans  viii.  every  Lord's  Day,  and  her  diaries 
abound  in  Bible  quotations.  For  the  maintenance 
of  her  stern  ideals  of  duty,  incentives  and  goads 
were  needed.  These  her  piety  supplied.  She 
was  a  Protestant,  because  independence  was  the 
key-stone  oi  her  character.  She  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  National  Church,  and  proclaimed 
her  devotion  thereto  before  a  committee  of  Non- 
conformists who  came  to  question  her,  because  her 
orderly,  constructive  mind  would  not  allow  her  to 
incline  towards  any  upstart  or  inchoate  communion. 
Yet  the  truest  test  of  character  is  supplied  by 
enforced  association  with  those  whom  we  neither 
govern   nor  serve  completely.     Freedom  in  matri- 
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mony  and  power  in  virtuous  wifehood  were  states  of 
being  hardly  attained  to  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
A  married  heiress,  who  sought  to  administer  her  own 
property,  was  an  anomaly.  The  Lady  Anne  had 
not  the  happy  gift  of  compromise.  Self- fruition 
may  be  too  dearly  purchased.  The  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  Dorset  and  Montgomery  paid  for  hers 
in  her  own  and,  perhaps,  in  her  husbands'  miseries. 
In  wifehood.  Life's  fruitions  cannot  be  all  of  self. 
The  Lady  Anne's  wifely  qualities  were  the  least 
respectable  of  her  attributes.  She  was  stern,  ardent 
and  visionary.  Her  first  marriage  was,  probably, 
so  far  as  she  herself  was  concerned,  motiveless. 
Her  second  union  must  have  been  urged  on  by 
a  very  worldly  'ambition.  Since  she  formed  no 
ideals  of  her  husbands,  other  than  what  they  were, 
she  should  have  paid  more  graciously  the  toll  of  her 
wifely  condition.  As  it  was,  she  looked  to  find 
joined  to  her  married  dignities  a  deference  too  abso- 
lute for  the  ordinary  man  to  compass. 

As  an  individual,  her  character  is  admirable  and 
triumphant.  But  a  wife  is  something  either  more  or 
less  than  an  individual. 

Yet  the  story  of  The  Lady  Anne  Clifford  is 
cheering  reading — a  powerful  antidote  to  the 
pessimism  of  our  modern  thoughts.  Checks  of 
circumstance  and  flouts  of  destiny  were  but  passing 
hindrances  to  her  well-considered  purposes.  She 
believed  in  the  invincibility  of  character.  The 
issue  of  her  life-struggles  proved  that  her  faith 
was  justified. 


LUCr.  COUNTESS  OF  CARLISLE, 

**  Born  for  no  one,  but  to  delight  the  race  of  men.** 

Edmund  Waller. 

The  fair  and  bewildering  "  Lucinda,"  eulogised  by 
the  poet  Thomas  Carew,  all  but  deified  by  Edmund 
Waller,  and  admiringly,  if  not  too  decorously,  be- 
rhymed by  Sir  John  Suckling,  has  always  had  a 
place  of  prominence  in  the  history  of  the  great 
English  struggle  between  Court  and  Commons. 

Records  of  her  career  come  easily  to  hand.  Her 
personality  has  been  portrayed,  her  character  drawn 
more  than  once.  Whether  the  woman,  either  in  her 
own  or  in  succeeding  times,  has  ever  been  under- 
stood, is  another  matter.  Men  are  prone  to  inter- 
pret political  characters  in  a  *' party"  sense.  And 
a  politician  this  Countess  of  Carlisle  undoubtedly 
was.    She  could  not  help  it.     It  was  her  nature. 

The  blood  of  the  Percies  flowed  richly  in  her 
veins.  She  has  been  stigmatised  as  a  traitress  by 
Royalists,  reviled  as  a  wanton  by  Ascetics,  scorned 
as  an  aristocrat  by  Revolutionists,  and  decried  as  an 
opportunist  by  Theorists.  She  remains  a  woman, 
fascinatingly  beautiful;  a  goddess  walking  the  earth 
with  imperious  tread ;  a  bright  intelligence  seeking 
ever  alliance  with  the  spirits  of  the  great.  **  Fortune 


Xucv,  Countess  of  Carlisle 


and  nature  served  her  so  well,"  said  one  who  during 
her  lifetime  made  a  careful  study  of  her  character, 
'*  that  her  natural  gifts  led  her  to  despise  those  of 
fortune."  Yet  the  gift  of  Fortune  had  placed  her 
radiant  personality  in  its  fitting  setting.  She  was  a 
creature  born 


cumstance,  she  had  no  appreciation    of  privileges 
of  which  loss  had  never  taught  her  the  value. 

The  Lady  Lucy  Percy,  younger  daughter  of 
Henrj',  ninth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  of  Do- 
rothy, widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Perrott,   the   Earl's 
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second  countess,  was  born  in  the  year  1599  She 
married  in  161 7  James,  Lord  Hay,  of  Sauley,  who, 
two  years  later,  was  created  Viscount  Doncaster, 
and  in  1622  made  Earl  of  Carlisle.  The  course  of 
her  courtship  and  marriage  did  not  run  smoothly. 
Her  father  was  at  the  time  in  the  Tower,  having- 
been  imprisoned  there  by  order  of  the  Star 
Chamber  for  neglecting  to  give  command  to  ap- 
prehend his  kinsman,  Thomas  Percy,  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  But  disgrace  at 
Court  and  prolonged  imprisonment  had  not  sub- 
dued the  masterful  Percy  spirit.  While  the  Countess 
of  Northumberland  and  her  daughter  encouraged 
the  suit  of  the  magnificent  young  widower,  the  old 
Earl,  on  the  narrow  stage  of  his  lodgings  in  the 
Tower,  played  out  the  part  of  obdurate  parent, 
which  is  so  often  arrogated  by  the  fathers  of 
marriageable  daughters. 

The  loquacious  newsmonger,  John  Chamberlain, 
writing  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  Secretary  of  State, 
sketched  the  situation  in  three  letters,  dated  respec- 
tively February,  March  and  July,  161 7  : — 

**  The  French  ambassador  and  his  company,"  he 
wrote,  *'  were  feasted  at  Whitehall  on  Sunday,  and 
yesterday  at  Theobalds,  and  last  night  had  a  great 
supper  at  the  lord  mayor's,  who,  poor  man !  has 
been  at  death's  door  these  six  or  seven  weeks.  The 
Duke  of  Lennox  feasted  him  before  the  King;  and 
this  night  he  is  solemnly  invited  by  the  Lord  Hay 
to  his  wardrobe  to  supper  and  a  masque,  where 
the  C*-  of  Bedford  is  lady  and  mistress  of  the  feast, 
as   she   is   of   the   managing  of    his   love   to    the 
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Earl  of  Northumberland's  younger  daughter ;  with 
whom  he  is  far  engaged  in  affection,  and  finds  such 
acceptance  both  at  her  hands  and  her  mother's  that 
it  is  thought  it  will  prove  a  match." 

Thus  the  first  letter!  The  second  refers  to 
another  banquet,  prepared  by  the  always  sumptuous 
entertainer  Lord  Hay,  to  feast  the  lady  of  his  ad- 
miration and  her  sister  and  chaperon  Lady  Sidney, 
wife  of  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Leicester.     This  letter  runs  : — 

"But  the  ill  luck  was  that  the  chief  and  most 
desired  guest  was  away ;  for  the  young  Lady  Sid- 
ney, with  her  sister  the  Lady  Lucy  Percy,  going 
some  two  or  three  days  before  the  feast  to  visit 
their  father  in  the  Tower,  after  some  few  caresses, 
he  dismissed  his  daughter  Sidney  to  go  home  to 
her  husband  and  to  send  her  sister's  maids  to 
attend  her,  for  that  he  meant  not  to  part  with  her, 
but  that  she  should  keep  him  company;  adding 
withal  that  he  was  a  Percy,  and  could  not  endure 
that  his  daughter  should  dance  any  Scottish  jigs. 
And  there  she  remains  for  aught  I  hear." 

The  peremptory  Earl  had  yet  to  learn  that  the 
shutting  Love  out  at  the  door  provokes  his  flying  in 
at  the  window.  The  third  letter  shows  how  he  was 
taught  the  lesson  : — 

*'  The  Earl  of  N**  could  not  divert  his  daughter 
Lucy  from  the  Lord  Hay,  for  while  he  had  her  in 
the  Tower,  giving  her  leave  daily  to  visit  the  Lady 
of  Somerset,*  thereby  to  have  the    better   access 

•  Imprisoned  for  instigating  the  poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  who  had  opposed  her  marriage  (upon  her  divorce  from  the 
Earl  of  Essex)  with  the  Favourite,  the  Earl  of  Somerset. 

M 
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himself,  the  matter  was  so  plotted  that,  where  he 
thought  he  had  her  safest  there,  he  lost  her,  and  so 
was  fain  to  send  her  away,  seeing  he  could  prevail 
no  more  with  her.  Her  mother  would  not  receive 
her  neither,  so  that  she  retired  to  her  sister  at 
Baynard*s  Castle  ;  and  since  the  Lord  Hay's 
going  into  Scotland,  continues  at  the  wardrobe,  he 
having  left  her  ^2,000  for  her  maintenance  till  his 
return." 

This  was  in  July.  In  October,  the  wedding  had 
not  taken  place,  being  postponed  till  the  King's 
return  to  town  at  Hallowtide.  Eventually  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  with  much  splendour.  Both 
King  and  Prince  honoured  the  wedding  supper  at 
the  Wardrobe  with  their  presence,  though  neither 
parent  of  the  bride  attended  the  ceremony.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  the  Countess  of  Northumber- 
land had,  at  first,  smiled  upon  the  match.  In  another 
news-letter  of  the  period  we  read  that  Lord  Hay, 
during  the  early  part  of  his  courtship,  was  **  wonder- 
fully observant  and  obsequious  to  the  Lady  Lucy  and 
her  mother."  But  the  chatty  chronicler  has  added, 
that,  though  he  spent  much  of  his  time  with  these 
ladies.  Lord  Hay's  personal  habits  and  daily  table 
were  so  magnificent  that  the  Lady  of  Northumber- 
land never  dared  to  invite  him  to  a  meal.  He  was 
Invariably  sent  home  for  his  dinner  and  supper,  and 
returned  to  his  lady-love  when  his  stately  feeding  was 
concluded. 

These  accounts,  gossipy  though  they  be,  have  a 
ring  of  truth  about  them  more  than  sufficient  to 
disqualify  Miss  Agnes  Strickland's  version   of  the 
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wooing  and  the  winning  of  Lady  Lucy  Percy. 
Says  this  irreproachable  lady  in  her  "  Life  of  Hen- 
rietta-Maria" :— 'When  the  Lady  Carlisle  was  Lady 
Lucy  Percy  she  had,  under  pretence  of  visitini; 
her  father  ....  formed  a  league  with  the  infa- 


mous Countess  of  Somerset  ....  and  at  her 
instigation  eloped  with  the  gaudy  profligate  Hay, 
Earl  of  Carlisle.  The  grim  old  Earl,  who  had  for- 
bidden rhe  union,  thundered  maledictions  from  his 
prison-hold  on   the  head  of  his  Lucy,  not  only  for 
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the  deed  she  had  done,  but  for  the  heartless  manner 
in  which  she  had  deceived  him." 

All  this  is  picturesque,  but  it  is  not  history ; 
neither  is  it  character  study.  The  variance  of  this 
version  of  The  Lady  Lucy's  conduct  from  actual 
occurrences  is  as  good  an  example  as  may  be  found, 
of  the  way  in  which  the  prejudicial  mind  misreads 
character  and  distorts  facts.  It  is  a  laborious  pro- 
cess making  white  whiter  by  adding  black  unto 
black.  But  the  method  was  common  in  an  age 
when  the  self-respecting  female-writer  was  inevit- 
ably a  sentimentalist  and  a  prude.  Agnes  Strick- 
land, ardent  legitimist  and  uncompromising  Church- 
woman,  was  ever  impatient  in  her  judgments  of  any 
who,  by  force  of  circumstances,  or  by  direct  incli- 
nation, had  for  their  office  in  the  Stuart  period  the 
opposing  of  Royal  whims  or  the  subverting  of 
Royal  intentions. 

And  this  sort  of  pre-determination  has  been  the 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  a  right  estimate  of 
most  of  the  characters  of  the  stormy  times  which 
preceded  the  Revolution.  In  particular,  it  seems 
to  have  thwarted  a  right  judgment  of  Lucy,  Countess 
of  Carlisle. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  spite  of  parental  anta- 
gonism to  the  dancing  of  Scotch  jigs,  she  had  her 
way  in  marrving  the  most  stylish  gentleman  of  the 
time. 

Afterwards,  her  father  so  far  forgave  her  that  he 
admitted  Lord  Carlisle  and  herself  to  his  presence. 
And  subsequently  the  stately  and  inveterate 
Norlhumberland  did  not  refuse  to  accept  from  the 
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King    a    pardon     solicited     by    his     objectionable 
son-in-law. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  passed  his  youth  and  early 
manhood  in  France,  probably  as  officer  of  the  Scot- 
tish guard  of 
the  French 
King,  and,  on 
coming  over 
to  join  the 
train  of  nobles 
and  others 
who  attended 
James  I.  out 
of  Scotland 
into  England, 
he  speedily 
became  a  Fa- 
vourite. The 
high  rank  he 
acquired  was 
due,  primarily 
— as  was  the 
case  also  with 
Carr  and  Vil- 
liers — to  the 
grace  of  his 
personal  ap- 
pearance; but  he  had  some  talent  for  diplomacy, 
and  his  success  on  many  delicate  missions  won 
for  him  the  name  of  "  King's  Juggler."  Clarendon 
says  of  him  that,  by  openly  preferring  English 
conversation  and  friendships  to  those  of  his  own 
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birlhland,  he  wrought  himself  more  into  favour 
with  the  country  than  any  other  courtier,  and  he 
states  that  Carlisle  "  was  very  sharpsighted  and 
saw  as  far  before  him  as  most  men.'*  'J'hese  facts 
should  be  remembered  in  following  the  fortunes 
of  the  Countess. 

It  was  after  the  dismissal,  in  1626,  of  Queen 
Henrietta-Maria's  French  Household  that  The 
Lady  Carlisle  was  appointed  Lady  of  the  Bed-r 
chamber.  With  the  exception  of  a  short  period 
of  disfavour  in  1629,  she  continued  to  hold  a  high 
position  at  the  Court  of  Henrietta,  so  long  as  that 
Court  existed. 

But  the  events  which  make  the  Countess  of 
Carlisle's  career  remarkable  do  not  call  for 
chronological  consideration.  Her  relations  with 
Buckingham,  the  most  dazzling  courtier-favourite 
of  his  own  or  of  any  age:  with  Strafford,  the 
dominant  personality  of  the  Ro3'alist  group ; 
and  with  Pym,  the  **  philosophising  statesman" 
of  the  Revolutionary  party,  invite  analysis.  That 
they  were  ignoble  relations  need  not  be  believed 
b}'  any  who  have  sensed,  though  afar,  the  dis- 
tinction of  Lady  Carlisle's  character,  or  who  have 
marked  the  implicit  recognitions  of  her  earnest  aims 
and  self-devotion  contained  in  the  letters  of  Straf- 
ford.  In  curious  contrast,  the  correspondence  of 
Pym  and  of  other  reformers — Pym's  associates — 
also  bears  testimony  to  Lady  Carlisle's  disin- 
terested eagerness  to  serve.  That  the  love  of 
intrigue  was  strong  in  her  cannot  be  denied.  She 
delighted  in  the    manipulation  of    human   destiny 
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and  in  the  exaltation  of  her  own  importance.  These 
weaknesses  formed  the  alloy  of  her  relationships 
with  the  men  whose  names  are  inevitably  linked 
with  hers. 

The  record!! — the  single  lines  of  ambiguous  refer- 
ence, the  half-words  here  and  there,  which  might 
imply  something  they  are  far  from  asserting — upon 
which  the  repute  of  her  baseness  has  been  founded 
do  not  warrant  the  vulgar  construction  so  many 
writers  have  put  upon  them.  It  is  true  that,  even 
in  her  own  day,  her  attitude  towards  the  heroes  who 
were  the  natural  discoverers  of  her  genius  was 
cavilled  at  by  many.  There  were  those  among  her 
co-temporaries  whose  kindest  opinion  of  her  was 
that  she  was  an  inveterate  coquette,  with  a  constant 
appetite  for  novel  situations  and  a  taste  for  the 
bizarre.  Her  sister,  the  Countess  of  Leicester,  was 
one  who  had  slight  veneration  for  her  parts. 

I^dy  Leicester  was  essentially  a  homely  woman. 
She  looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  was  a 
careful  mother,  and  an  aggressively  devoted  wife. 
Though  not  destitute  of  the  contriving  instincts 
which  asserted  themselves  so  emphatically  in  her 
sister,  all  her  managements  were  for  the  rearing  and 
settling  ot  her  family.  The  grand  style,  the  mien 
of  distinction,  and  the  air  of  detachment  from 
common  concerns,  that  gave  to  the  Countess  of 
Carlisle  her  peculiar  fascination,  were  things  of 
which  the  Countess  of  Leicester  had  no  appreciation. 
Her  aspirations  were  purely  bourgeois.  She  could 
labour  day  in  and  day  out  to  procure  a  brilliant 
match  for  her  daughter,  but  she  had  no  tolerance 
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whatever  for  the  pains  and  endurances  of  those  who 
seek  to  bring  about  larger  alliances.  The  reconciling 
of  a  Monarch  with  his  people ;  the  joining  of  sister 
races  in  bonds  of  amit}'  were  marriages  which 
had  no  meaning  for  her.  Only  the  personal  and 
the  domestic  appealed.  Her  tongue  was  sharp; 
she  condemned  predilections  and  endeavours  she 
made  no  attempt  to  understand. 

Though  the  character  of  her  house  leaned  all  on 
the  side  of  political  action,  though  turbulence  and 
self-assertion  were  the  very  law  of  the  Percy  being. 
Lady  Leicester's  tastes  were  for  the  quieter  life. 
Yet  she  was  a  Percy.  Her  opinions  were  emphatic, 
her  own  feelings  her  law,  after  the  manner  of  all 
true  Percies.  Because  she  had  come  to  feel  the 
futility  of  much  political  action,  all  political  action 
was  futile.  As  a  practical  trade  and  a  definite 
occupation,  whereby  a  man  might  make  a  little 
more  than  a  livelihood,  she  understood  diplomacy 
well  enough.  Of  the  taste  for  diplomacy  as  a  fine 
art;  of  its  value  as  a  school  for  some  of  the  finer 
faculties  of  man  or  of  woman,  she  had  no  compre- 
hension. 

A  study  of  Court  life  must  needs  include  a  figure 
like  that  of  the  Countess  of  Leicester.  She  falls 
into  line  with  those  provincials,  to  be  met  in  palaces 
as  in  villas  and  in  cottages,  who  have  never  any 
honour  for  the  prophets  of  their  own  country.  She 
was  sister  and  companion  to  Lucy,  Countess  of 
Carlisle;  yet  she  saw  in  that  aspiring />nr/V«^^  and 
industrious  stateswoman,  only  a  silly  creature,  per- 
versely determined  to  upset  the  becoming  routine  of 
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private  existence.  There  was,  of  course,  a  measure 
of  shrewdness  in  Lady  Leicester's  judgments.  The 
caps  she  made  with  her  prim,  unsympathetic  fingers 
fitted  on  to  little  peculiarities  of  mental  habit 
The  world  is  perhaps  a  healthier  place,  and  Courts 
not  too  much  uplifted  above  ordinary  walks  of  life, 
by  the  admission  of  these  narrower-minded,  more 
definitely-idead  specimens  of  humanity. 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Carlisle,  in  1 636,  Lady  Carlisle 
went  to  stay  for  a  time  with  her  sister  at  Penshurst. 
It  was  there  and  at  that  period.  Waller  wrote  his  ode 
**  To  Lady  Carlisle  iyi  Mourni7igy  Her  visit  had 
been  delayed  for  some  weeks,  owing  to  the  presence 
at  Court  of  my  Lord-Deputy  Strafford.  "  Till  he  be 
gone,  I  must  not  look  for  her,"  wrote  Lady  Leicester 
to  her  husband,  then  abroad.  Of  the  Lady  Carlisle's 
favour,  in  remaining  at  Penshurst,  Lady  Leicester 
had  little  appreciation.  *'  I  cannot  brag  much  of  her 
kindness  to  me,''  she  wrote,  ''for  it  is  very  little, 
and  she  certainly  stays  for  other  considerations  than 
my  company." 

Lady  Leicester  does  not  specify  the  **  other  con- 
siderations." She  may  have  suspected  her  sister 
of  deliberately  stealing  the  poetic  homage  of  Waller, 
which  had  until  then  been  almost  exclusively  paid  to 
her  own  daughter  Dorothy — Waller's  "  Sacharissa." 
The  becoming  mourning  worn  by  the  Countess  of 
Carlisle  certainly  compelled  much  ecstasy  from  the 
poet. 

*'  A  spark  of  virtue  by  the  deepest  shade 
Of  sad  adversity  is  fairer  made  ; 
Nor  less  advantage  doth  thy  beauty  get, 
A  Venus  rising  from  a  sea  of  jet.*' 
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Lady  Carlisle  was  in  gloomy  spirits.  Her 
husband's  death  had  not  been  unlamented.  But 
Waller's  verses  enjoin  her  to  mouni  no  longer. 
Venus  mourned  not  for  Anchises,  nor  attended  his 
funeral ! 

**  Had  she  been  there,  untimely  joy  through  all 
Men's  hearts  diffused,  had  marred  the  funeral." 

If  Lady  Carlisle  were  impelled  to  lament,  Waller 
insisted  she  must  do  so  alone : 

'*  Grief  in  thy  presence  can  lay  hold  on  none.'* 

Sorrow  cculd  not  destroy  the  sense  of  exhilara- 
tion imparted  by  Lady  Carlisle's  personality, 
nor  mar  the  effect  of  her  social  pose.  Few 
women  are  indifferent  to  the  flattery  of  a  poet's 
rhapsodies.  Yet  not  for  the  sake  of  robbing 
her  niece  Dorothy  of  her  panegyrist,  would  the 
accomplished  Court  Beauty  have  felt  it  worth  her 
while  to  prolong  her  stay  at  Penshurst.  Perhaps 
the  beautiful  calm  of  the  place  was  a  grateful 
anodyne  for  senses  disturbed  by  the  loss  of  a 
husband,  and  for  nerves  strained  by  stress  of  business 
with  a  Strafford.  The  departure  of  the  Lord  Deputy 
for  Ireland  gave  her  breathing-space  for  a  time. 
Lady  Leicester's  jealousy  led  her  near  the  truth 
when  she  assumed  that  her  sister's  appreciation  of 
the  hospitality  of  Penshurst  depended  upon  a  lull 
in  political  affairs  making  it  convenient  for  her  to 
accept  it. 

In  the  irritable,  rating  manner,  which  became 
habitual  to  her.  Lady  Leicester  frequently  com- 
plained of  Lady  Carlisle's  intrigues.    Lord  Leicester 
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in  Paris,  as  Ambassador- Extraordinary  to  the  King 
of  France,  began  to  entertain  some  fears  that  his 
long  absence  was  re?ultin,^  in  his  getting  into  dis- 
favour at  Court.  His  wife  essayed  to  remove  his 
apprehensions,  and  wrote  that  she  hoped,  if  she 
could  gain  the  friendship  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
her  husband 
vfould  be  suc- 
cessful in  in- 
gratia t in  p 
himself  with 
the  twin 
engine  of 
power.  Lord 
St  raff  or  d. 
But,  she 
added,  that 
she  ftared  the 
Countess  of 
Carlisle,  "who 
has  more 
power  with 
him  than  any 
other  creature, 
will  do  no- 
tliing  for  our 
good."       She 

warned  her  husband  also  that  when  he  wrote  to 
Lord  Holland,  Lady  Carlisle  would  be  sure  to  see  his 
communication,  and  to  spread  it  "all  over  England." 
After-events  scarcely  justified  these  suspicions  of 
Lady  Carlisle's  good    faith.      Upon   the   death   of 
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Strafford,  Lord  Leicester  was  nominated  to  the 
Governorship  of  Ireland.  It  was  the  general  belief, 
at  the  time,  that  Strafford  himself  had  recommended 
him  as  his  successor.  Now,  as  Leicester  was  neither 
a  strong  executant  nor  a  forceful  adviser,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  Strafford  would  never  have  made 
the  recommendation  unless  urged  thereto  by  Lady 
Carlisle.  In  any  case,  the  lightest  word  of  the 
Countess  could  have  turned  the  recommendation  to 
another  aspirant.  Such  a  word  she  was  far  from 
speaking.  Lord  Leicester,  in  subsequent  corre- 
spondence, made  implicit  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  her  counsels  had  been  instrumental  in  gaining 
him  the  post. 

The  service  of  Lord  Leicester,  though  more  dis- 
interested for  the  right  than  that  of  Strafford,  had 
in  it  too  much  of  misgiving  and  irresolution  to  be 
wholly  acceptable  to  Charles,  or  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  himself.  Appointed  to  the  post  of  Governor 
of  Ireland,  he  was  not  allowed  to  fulfil  his  mission. 
In  his  uncertainty  of  the  King's  intentions  and  in 
doubt  of  his  own  power  to  win  the  entire  confidence 
either  of  the  Monarch  or  of  the  Parliament,  he 
wrote  to  the  Countess  of  Carlisle  two  long  letters, 
detailing  his  perplexity.  This  was  in  August,  1642. 
His  account  of  his  embarrassment,  wherein  the 
King's  procrastination  had  plunged  him  (Charles 
changed  his  design,  and  wanted  to  send  the  Marquis 
of  Ormonde  to  Ireland),  give  proof  of  Leicester's 
dependence  upon  the  acuter  and  more  vigorous 
faculties  of  his  sister-in-law  for  stimulus  and  sup- 
port.    These  letters  evidence  also  the  great  respect 
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of  the  writer  for  the  judgment  of  Lady  Carlisle. 
Her  husband's  deference  to  the  opinions  of  her 
clever  sister  may  account  for  Lady  Leicester's 
jealous  belittlement  of  Lady  Carlisle's  powers  and 
motives. 

In  1639 — the  year  of  the  marriage  of  The 
Lady  Dorothy  Sidney  to  young  Lord  Spencer — 
Lady  Leicester,  her  three  elder  daughters  and  her 
new  son-in-law,  joined  Lord  Leicester  and  their 
son  Robin  in  Paris.  Soon  after  her  arrival,  she 
became  dangerously  ill  of  a  fever.  The  Lady 
Carlisle's  sisterly  concern  was  expressed  in  a  letter 
to  the  Earl :  — 

•'  My  Lord, — It  is  a  great  pain  to  me  that  you 
have  got  no  more  certainty  of  my  sister's  health, 
and  I  fear  your  Lordship  gives  me  your  greatest 
hopes.  My  best  consolation  is,  that  you  say  she  is 
cheerful,  for  that  is  not  her  humour,  of  great  indis- 
position, without  her  being  with  your  Lordship 
make  that  change.  I  beseech  you,  let  me  again 
hear  from  your  Lordship  the  next  week,  for  till  I 
am  free  from  these  fears  I  can  think  of  nothing  else, 
which  I  am  confident  will  make  you  love  me  and 
believe  me  more  vour's  than  ever." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Lady  Carlisle's  com- 
ments on  her  sister  are  far  more  generous  than 
Lady  Leicester's  on  her.  Her  remark  that  to  be 
cheerful  in  her  indisposition  was  not  Lady  Leicester's 
"humour"  states,  in  the  mildest  manner,  the  fact 
that  her  sister  was  much  given  to  the  habit  of 
grumbling;  a  habit  only  too  common  with  English- 
women  of  all    conditions    and    classes.      On    her 
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deathbed,  the  complaining  lady  became  keenly 
remorseful  for  the  family  distress,  which  her 
frequent  outbursts  of  temper  had  caused,  and 
asked  her  Lord's  forgiveness.  In  the  meantime 
she  visited  her  sister  and  her  children  with  many 
recriminations. 

The  battle  between  the  domestic  woman  and  the 
woman  of  affairs  is  a  strife  of  the  ages.  In 
Collins's  "  Metnorials  of  the  Lives  and  Actions  of  the 
Sidneys^^  this  Countess  of  Leicester  is  described  as 
"distinguished  for  her  good  sense,  fine  breeding, 
and  excellent  economy."  Yet  the  true  breeding 
which  bespeaks  discipline  of  soul  and  subjugation 
of  natural  impulses  was  hardly  exemplified  in  her 
frequent  rating  complaints  of  Lady  Carlisle.  As  has 
been  indicated,  Lady  Leicester  did  not  scruple  to 
avail  herself  of  her  sister's  influence  at  Court,  when 
she  felt  that  influence  could  be  brought  to  bear  on 
some  definite  point  of  her  husband's  advancement. 
But  the  influence  itself,  as  significant  of  the  per- 
ception and  capacity  of  her  gifted  sister,  was 
beyond  her  comprehension. 

The  Lady  Carlisle  herself  was  too  completely  an 
egoist,  and  the  husband  of  her  choice  had  been  too 
much  engrossed  with  *'  the  support  of  his  own 
lustre,"  for  his  Countess  to  look  upon  the  Court 
of  England  from  any  point  of  view,  save  that  of  a 
fitting  arena  for  the  exercise  of  her  incomparable 
talents.  The  beautiful  Queen,  ingenuous,  excitable, 
and  devote^  was  little  more  than  a  foil  for  the  more 
complicated  excellences  of  her  lady.  The  loquacity 
and  puerile  lack  of  self-command  in  Her  Majesty 
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made  her  a  ready  tool  to  the  hand  of  the  subtler 
Countess. 

We  may  cavil  at  the  restless  ambition  and  in- 
triguing impulses  of  this  more  than  regal  lady, 
but  at  least  it  may  be  said  of  the  "  fair  Carlisle/' 
that  her  gifts  of  mind  and  force  of  character 
were  sufficient  to  keep  her  aloof  from  the  blinding 
influences  of  Court  life  and  to  rescue  her  from 
the  stagnant  self-approval  which  is  the  quagmire 
of  wealthy  and  titled  classes.  Very  early,  her 
perceptions  guided  her  to  the  knowledge  that  there 
was  **  something  rotten"  in  the  state  of  England. 
Her  position  in  the  Queen's  household  had  suffi- 
cient of  the  valet  in  it  to  disclose  to  her  those 
unheroic  attributes  in  both  their  Majesties,  which  it 
is  the  fate  of  every  human  being  to  possess.  The 
glamour  of  royalty  was  to  her  a  limelight  effect, 
dear  to  her  artist-soul  perhaps,  but  still  an  effect; 
not  a  radiance  emanating  from  the  person  of  the 
Sovereign. 

The  keen-eyed  Countess,  doubtless  not  unaided 
by  her  *' sharp-sighted"  husband,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  perceive  that  the  halting  autocracy  of 
Charles  I.,  goaded  by  the  intolerant  religionism  of 
Henrietta-Maria,  could  not  steer  the  Ship  of  State 
amid  the  shallows  of  Presbyterian  prejudice  and 
through  the  rising  billows  of  opposing  wills  and 
judgments  in  Parliament.  Unused  to  any  concep- 
tions of  elective  government,  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  she  should  look  for  the  Man,  whose  per- 
sonal influence  should  stem  the  tide  of  popular  dis- 
affection, and  whose  capable  grasp  should  hold  the 
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tiller  of  Government  beneath  the  pliant  palm  of  the 
King. 

That  "most  excellent  Prince,"  George  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  though  coming  to  be  out  of 
favour  with  James  I.  before  he  died,  had,  by  pro- 
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pitiation  of  the  rising  sun,  gainc-d  the  love  and 
confidence  of  Charles.  He  had  also,  by  taking  up 
the  popular  stand  of  opposition  to  an  alliance  of 
James  I,  with  Spain,  won  the  goodwill  of  the  Par- 
liament and  successfully  hedged  his  position.  The 
winning   address    and    audacious    cunning    which 
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enabled  this  gorgeous  functionary  to  personate  the 
Fount  of  Honour  under  two  sovereigns  were  quali- 
ties which  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
the  Countess  of  Carlisle.  She  was  woman  enough 
to  believe  that  the  charm  of  a  personality  might  act 
as  a  panacea  for  a  nation's  woes. 

A  letter  of  one  John  Hope,  dated  April  20th, 
1628,  gives  some  indication  of  the  current  of  Court 
affairs  not  long  after  her  establishment  in  the 
Palace : — 

**  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  is  not  yet  gone,  though 
this  and  the  next  days  .  •  .  are  still  named  for 
his  journey.  Some  think  he  will  not  go  suddenly, 
because  Walter  Montague  is  set  free  from  France 
and  arrived  in  our  Court.  The  K.  says  he  has  done 
him  exceedingly  good  service,  but  it  can  be  nothing 
worth  that  such  a  messenger  can  bring  home.  Nor 
can  it  be  expected  that  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  shall  do 
wonders,  especially  if  we  say  true  that  he  is  sent 
away  only  to  be  put  out  of  the  way  and  to  be  ruined 
for  doing  the  Duke  ill  offices  when  he  was  at  Rhe*, 
For  putting  him  off  for  better  access  to  his  lady  it 
needed  not,  for  he  was  quiet  enough  with  all  was 
done  by  her.  To  content  them  both  the  better,  she 
hath  lately  had  ^2,000  pension." 

There  are  references  here  to  The  Lady  Carlisle, 
upon  which  it  is  just  possible  to  put  a  scandalous 
construction.  But  the  fact  that  even  an  obvious 
gossip-monger  admitted  that  the  Earl  had  been 
*•  quiet  enough,"  throughout  all  the  previous  asso- 

*  Buckingham  conducted  the  siege  of  Rh6,  and  made  a  disastrous 
failure  there  of  his  scheme  for  regaining  Calais  for  England. 
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elation  of  Buckingham  and  the  Countess,  is  an 
intimation  that  the  connection  of  these  two  was  not 
of  a  kind  to  provoke  a  husband's  jealousy.  Carlisle, 
although  a  fop,  and  not  without  some  meannesses 
of  character,  had  undoubtedly  married  his  wife  for 
love.  A  pension  of  ^2,000  was  a  "trifle  for 
services"  which  a  Favourite  would  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  apportioning  from  the  cofiers  of  the  King-. 
Moreover,  Buckingham  had  always  been  peculiarly 
sensible  to  feminine  influences,  and  those  of  a  kind 
in  which  the  basal  attraction  of  woman  for  man 
plays  no  part.  His  mother,  Lady  Villiers — later 
created  Countess  of  Buckingham — had  been  the 
prompter  of  his  destiny.  Pearly  left  a  widow,  she 
had  concentrated  her  every  hope  and  ambition  on 
her  son,  and  by  his  rise  in  royal  favour  she  reaped, 
as  she  had  meant  to  do,  a  harvest  of  rewards  for  all 
her  house.  Besides  his  mother,  Buckingham's  wife 
— Catherine,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Francis, 
sixth  Earl  of  Rutland — his  sister,  and  many  other 
female  relatives  lived  at  Court,  and,  in  varying 
degree,  exerted  their  influence  over  him.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  he  responded  also  to  the 
brilliant  mental  and  personal  attractions  of  the 
matchless  Carlisle ! 

A  political  friendship  with  a  Buckingham,  which 
meant  the  exercising  through  him  of  a  force  to 
hold  in  check  the  insurgent  discontents  of  a  multi- 
tude, must  of  necessity  have  proved  an  alluring 
pastime  for  a  woman  of  restless  temper  and 
magnetic  powers  of  attraction.  That  it  delighted 
the  fancy  of  the  Countess  of  Carlisle  one  may  not 
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doubt.  The  chief  result  of  it  was  the  bringing 
down  upon  herself  the  hatred  of  Lady  Villiers  and 
her  female  myrmidons.  The  jealousy  of  these  may 
be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  influence  of 
Lady  Carlisle  over  the  gorgeous  Regent  of  the 
Court  was  not  favourable  to  the  rapacious  designs 
of  his  many  hangers-on.  It  may  well  be,  that  the 
spurring  of  the  insolent  travesty  of  Majesty  to  play 
a  truer  and  more  regal  part  in  the  history  of  his 
country,  seemed  to  the  idle  baskers  in  reflected 
sovereignty,  the  beginning  of  their  doom. 

A  further  cause  of  complaint,  which  the  Bucking- 
ham faction  had  against  the  capable  Countess,  was 
that  she  had  gained  the  affections  and  confidence 
of  Henrietta- Maria,  and,  so  it  was  whispered,  had 
taught  the  innocent  young  Queen  to  paint.  It  is 
not  unlikely.  The  simplicity  and  directness  of  char- 
acter, which  formed  the  fertile  soil  of  Henrietta- 
Maria's  bigotry,  ill  befitted  her  for  the  part  that,  in 
Lady  Carlisle's  eyes,  it  seemed  imperative  for  Her 
Majesty  to  play.  Not  to  be  mistress  of  the  arts — 
many  and  recondite — whereby  a  great  lady,  who  is 
at  once  a  symbol  and  a  personality,  fakes  an  appear- 
ance of  permanent  bloom,  would  seem  to  the  schem- 
ing Countess  an  unpardonable  defect  of  education. 
A  subtle  Queen,  acting  warily,  and  preserving  before 
the  world  an  inscrutable  front,  might  have  saved 
the  situation.  In  the  impetuous  and  uncontrolled 
Queen  of  Charles  I.,  the  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber 
found  a  willing  but  not  an  apt  pupil  in  statecraft. 
The  anxious  Henrietta-Maria  was  eager  enough  to 
adopt   weapons   she    saw  prevailing  in    the   hands 
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of  others.     But  the  true  diplomatist  is  born,   not 
made. 

Quarrels  between  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  and  Lord 
Holland  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Buckingham 
adherents  banished  Lady  Carlisle  from  Court 
for  a  period;  but  in  a  few  months  she  was 
restored  to  favour,  and  the  breach  between  Lord 
Holland  and  her  husband — formerly  the  best  of 
friends — was  healed.  Her  alliance  with  Buckingham 
proving  fruitless  of  any  zeal  in  him  for  exerting 
a  juster  empire,  there  came  next  upon  her  the 
impulse  to  work  hand-in-hand  with  one  whose 
genius  and  capacity  lifted  him  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  crowd  of  courtly  sycophants  and  bedizened 
favourites,  who  ostentatiously  paraded  the  insignia 
of  rulership,  while  they  failed  to  express  its  essence. 

Thomas  Wentworth,  Lord  Strafford,  is  a  name 
that  is  writ  large  on  the  page  of  history.  We  have 
in  him  a  personality,  haughty,  intolerant,  saturnine, 
yet,  withal,  sensitive,  emotional,  and  given  to  ideal- 
ism. No  "feather-bed"  commander  of  men  he. 
Strafford  has  been  variously  represented  as  a  great 
soul  panting  after  the  emancipation  in  rulership, 
known  only  to  him  who  completely  subjugates  the 
ruled,  and  as  an  insincere  trifler,  by  whom  high- 
sounding  titles  and  remunerative  dignities  are 
counted  sufficient  reward  for  the  sacrifice  of  friends 
and  principles.  Those  were  puzzling  times  pre- 
ceding the  *' Great  Rebellion."  We  of  later  ages 
forget  that  not  until  the  drama  of  the  Revolution 
had  been  played  out  to  the  end,  could  men  sit 
down  quietly  and  con  the  lessons  of  it.    Straflford 
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had  great  vices  and  great  virtues.  His  was  an 
imperious  nature,  and  he  stood  in  the  full  current 
of  events.  That  the  integrity  of  the  throne  was 
being  menaced,  he  comprehended  even  better  than 
his  peer  in  discernment,  Lucy,  Countess  of  Carlisle. 
At  first  he  strove  from  his  place  in  Parliament  to 
oppose  the  abuse  of  Royal  prerogatives,  but,  later, 
joined  Laud  in  the  *' thorough"  policy;  his  vanity 
flattered,  perhaps,  by  the  attentions  of  his  Sovereign, 
and  his  vision  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  a  way  out 
of  the  political  difficulties,  which  should  lie  through 
a  final  assertion  of  the  Majesty  of  despotism  and 
the  identification  of  the  Monarch  with  his  people. 

Throughout  the  period  of  his  sojourn  in  York- 
shire as  *'  Lord- President  of  the  North,"  and  in  his 
subsequent  subduing  of  all  lesser  tyrannies  in 
Ireland  by  the  exercise  of  the  greater  tyranny, 
which  he,  *'  My  Lord  Deputy,"  erect  in  all  the 
panoply  of  regal  state,  so  daringly  asserted,  the 
Countess  of  Carlisle,  his  friend  at  Court,  was  his 
aider  and  abettor.  Plighting  side  by  side  in  spirit, 
the  new-risen  Earl  and  the  daughter  of  the  historic 
Percies  led  the  last  rally  of  Absolutism.  But  the 
Standard  fell.  There  are  some  injustices  even  the 
cause  of  Law  and  Order  does  not  vindicate.  Yet 
the  splendid  heroism  of  Strafford  in  bearing  the 
whole  onus  of  acts  contrived,  with  the  King's  assent, 
for  the  freeing  of  the  Crown  trom  the  twofold 
dominion  of  Parliamentary  faction  and  Court 
intrigue,  compels  admiration.  His  devotion  to  a 
principle  led  him  inevitably  to  martyrdom.  His 
contempt  of  the  unwisdom  of  the  multitude  and  his 
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scorn  of  the  ineptitudes  of  **  Society"  fostered  the 
revenge  which,  coming  from  many  widely-opposed 
quarters,  hounded  him  down  at  last. 

In  all  the  Court  and  country,  Lady  Carlisle 
stood  alone  in  appraising  the  force  and  temerity 
of  this  man's  character.  Her  understanding  came 
to  her  because,  with  all  her  artificialities  and 
her  egoisms,  she  was  woman  at  the  core.  To  a 
woman,  it  is  no  impossible  task  to  comprehend 
and  reconcile  the  alternating  cruelties  and  mag- 
nanimities, the  expansive  heroics,  and  the  tense 
self- repressions  which  go  to  make  up  the  resplendent 
soul  of  a  Strafford.  The  best  of  men  are  but 
sublime  contradictions.  To  a  woman,  mental  con- 
tradiction is  in  the  natural  order  of  things. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  in  the  fall  of  Strafford 
the  knell  of  Absolutism  in  British  rule  sounded 
more  clearly  than  in  the  execution  of  Charles 
himself.  The  greatest  blunder,  as  it  was  the 
greatest  crime,  of  the  Revolution  was  the  beheading 
of  the  most  poetic  of  all  believers  in  the  Divine 
Right  of  Kings.  Perhaps  Strafford's  execution 
was  a  folly  too.  The  conqueror  of  Parliaments  was 
conquered  by  a  Parliament.  Had  the  King  had 
courage  to  pardon  him,  he  might  have  cowed  the 
nation  by  his  splendid  principle.  But  Charles 
was  Charles,  and  it  was  after  all  the  more  **  con- 
stitutional "  act  to  let  the  condemned  of  Par- 
liament die. 

It  is  in  the  next  development  of  Lady  Carlisle's 
political  history  tliat  we  come  upon  the  puzzling 
feature    of     her     lifc-stury.       The    association     of 
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the  brilliant  Court  Beauty  with  the  Favourite 
Buckingham,  and  the  alliance  of  the  woman  of 
position  and  talent  with  the  high-spirited  and,  to 
women,  most  attractively  ugly  Statesman,  Strafford, 
are  combinations,  in  whatever  light  we  view  them, 
that  seem  natural  enough.  But  the  junction  of  a 
conspicuous  member  of  the  Court  Party  and  Leader 
of  Fashion  with  Radical  reformers,  whose  words  and 
deeds  singled  them  out  to  the  King  and  Queen  as 
the  greatest  traitors  in  the  kingdom,  is  a  relation- 
ship not  easily  understood,  unless  one  holds  the 
opinion  that  Lady  Carlisle  was,  at  all  times,  the 
frankest  of  Opportunists  and  the  most  faithless  of 
friends.  Here  again,  however,  without  claiming  for 
the  inscrutable  Countess  any  immunity  from  the 
vanities  and  weakr.esses  of  humankind,  and  without 
seeking  to  justify  all  her  actions,  it  is  surely  not 
impossible  for  an  unbiassed  student  of  human 
character  to  see  in  her  patronage  of  the  Popular 
Party,  and  in  her  confidential  relations  with 
Kimbolton  and  with  Pym,  the  main  current  of 
her  natural  disposition  flowing  in  more  complicated 
channels. 

To  understand  the  position  of  some  of  the  most 
determined  Parliamentarians  of  our  English  revo- 
lutionary era,  one  must  remember,  first,  that  there 
never  was  in  this  country  any  such  subversion  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm  as  existed  later  in  France  in  the 
period  of  that  nation's  upheaval.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  justice  of  the  principle  of 
hereditary  kingship  was  at  no  time  really  doubted. 
The  Leaders  of  the  Parliamentary  Party  themselves, 
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particularly  in  the  early  days  of  the  struggle,  l>efore 
events  showed  any  marked  tendency  for  getting  out 
of  hand  and  while  supporters  of  Monarchical 
authority  were  yet  unseated,  held  the  kingly  office 
in  greatest  reverence.  They  reckoned  that  their 
firm  attitude  of  opposition  would  be  the  very 
bulwark  of  the  Stuart  Government  against  the 
consequences  of  its  own  rash  actions. 

John  Pym's  zeal  for  the  ancient  rights  and 
privileges  of  subjects  made  his  appreciation  of  the 
true  prerogatives  of  kings  all  the  deeper.  More  of 
a  philosopher  than  a  fighter,  he  took  the  oath  of  the 
Covenanters,  at  last,  as  an  expedient  for  resisting  the 
encroaching  tide  of  Despotism.  Yet  the  ideal  of 
Monarchy,  as  well  as  the  person  of  his  Monarch, 
were  always  objects  of  his  reverence.  Though  he 
sided  with  the  Pres^)vterians,  he  held  in  honour  the 
catholicity  and  historic  dignity  of  the  Church  of 
Hngland. 

It  is  cheap  work  beliuling  the  Countess  of 
Carlisle  as  the  spy  of  a  group  of  Parliamentary 
fanatics,  in  one  of  whom — Pym — she  was  supp>osed 
to  take  a  warmer  interest  than  is  becoming  in  a  lady 
of  reputation.  If  she  did  act  as  political  informer  of 
the  Popular  Party — and,  in  a  certain  measure,  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  she  did  ;  if  she  did  disclose  Roval 
secrets  and  give  her  co-partners  in  politics  cues  for 
the  conduct  of  their  affairs,  it  is  not  just  to  consider 
her  the  paltry  tool  of  an  unprincipled  cabal  or  a 
monster  of  virulent  ingratitude.  The  times  were 
(lark  and  the  streams  of  ciirn:*nt  political  opinion 
both    turbulent   and    deniou>.      The    Ladv   Carlisle 
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was  the  agent  of  a  party  which  sought  to  make  a 
popular  sovereign  of  the  ever-picturesque  Charles  I. 
by  forcing  into  his  hand  a  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment. **  King  and  Parliament  "  was  its  party-cry. 
It  does  not  require  as  much  ingenuity  of  mind  and 
subtlety  of  intellect,  as  the  **fair  Carlisle"  possessed, 
to  persuade  one  conspiring  with  such  well-intentioned 
patriots  as  Pym,  Kimbolton  and  their  ilk  that,  in 
defeating  the  present  purposes  of  an  ill-advised 
Sovereign,  his  cause  would  be  more  surely 
established. 

There  is  pathos,  certainly,  in  the  unhappy 
Queen's  account  of  the  frustration,  by  the  Lady  of 
her  Bedchamber,  of  the  King's  scheme  for  silencing 
the  malcontents  of  his  Commons  by  the  sudden 
arrest  of  the  five  most  factious  members.  Henrietta 
had  herself  taunted  Charles  into  taking  high-handed 
action,  and  lived  to  regret  the  short-sighted  step,  with 
tears.  That  Lady  Carlisle  may  have  been  on  the 
look-out  for  some  such  move  is  very  likely.  But  the 
Oueen  alone  was  aware  of  her  husband's  intention. 
Embracing  his  wife  as  he  left  Whitehall,  Charles 
fired  her  expectation  with  the  words:  **  If  you  find 
one  hour  elapse  without  hearing  ill  news  of  me 
you  will  see  me,  when  I  return,  the  master  of  my 
Kingdom."  During  that  poignant  hour,  Henrietta 
sat  in  her  cabinet,  watch  in  hand,  The  Lady  Carlisle 
being  in  waiting.  As  the  time  at  length  expired,  the 
Queen's  childish  impetuosity  burst  the  bonds  of  pru- 
dence, and  she  gave  vent  to  her  satisfaction  in  the 
ear  of  the  guarded  Countess.  Startled  by  the  intelli- 
gence,   but  convinced   that  the  rash   intention  had 
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not  been  carried  out,  I^dy  Carlisle,  without  betraying 
special  interest  in  the  revelation,  dispatched  an 
agent  post-haste  to  the  Commons,  who  warned  the 
threatened  members  just  in  time.  When  the  King 
entered  the  House,  half  an  hour  later,  **  the  birds 
had  flown." 

This  act  has  been  brought  forward  by  Royalist 
historians,  as  an  instance  of  the  meanest  treachery 
of  which  a  trusted  servant  may  be  guilt)\  But,  on 
the  human  stage,  plot  must  needs  be  answered  by 
counterplot ;  and,  in  the  position  of  affairs  at  the  time, 
the  Countess  could  hardly  have  acted  otherwise. 
There  is  another  point  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. The  Queen  could  not  have  been  un- 
aware of  the  leaning  of  Lady  Carlisle  towards  the 
Kimbolton,  Pym  and  Hampden  faction  ;  and  her 
jubilant  outburst :  **  Rejoice  with  me,  for  at  this 
hour  the  King  is  .  .  .  master  of  his  realm ;  Pym 
and  his  associates  are  arrested!"  does  not  escape 
the  suspicion  that  it  was  intended  as  a  taunt  for  the 
sympathiser  with  the  Parliamentarians.  The  fair 
Carlisle  was  certainly  not  the  recipient  of  a  confi- 
dence ;  neither  was  she  put  upon  her  honour  as  the 
guard  of  a  State  secret. 

But  all  the  subtleties  and  ruses  of  Lady  Carlisle 
and  her  friends  could  not  prevail  to  stem  the  fierce 
onrush  of  a  revolution  which  ended  in  the  military 
despotism  of  iron-handed  Cromwell.  The  Strong 
Man  arose  at  last,  but  not  in  the  form  in  which 
Lady  Carlisle  had  pictured  him.  Her  fancy,  bred 
in  Courts  and  modelled  by  all  the  graces  which 
m^ike  lile    i^ay  and   picture.sque,  could  not  conceive 
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of  a  cold-blooded  rule  growinj,'  out  of  the  very  force 
of  a  popular  movement.  Nor  had  she  anticipated 
a  time  when  the  arts  and  artifices,  by  which 
civilisation  glosses  the  stern  fact  of  existence, 
should  be  regarded  by  the  usurping  "Powers"  as 
temptations  of  the  Evil  One. 

Yet  she  early  discovered  a  bizarir  poetry — the 
beauty  of  con- 
trast—  in  the 
simplicities  of 
worship  and 
austerities  of 
doctrine, 
wh  ich  the 
swinging  pen- 
d  u 1 u  m  of 
cause  and 
effect  inevit- 
ably brought 
uppermost  for 
their  season. 
Sir  Philip 
Warw  ick — 
intolerant 
Royalist  and 
cynical  worldling— gives  us,  in  his  "Memoirs,"  a 
view  of  the  Countess  as  she  appeared  to  the  slower- 
witted  courtiers  who,  more  surely  than  she,  con- 
tributed to  their  master's  undoing.  He  wrote, 
parenthetically : — 

"Yet  his  coming  to  the  lower  Flouse,  being  be- 
trayed by  that  busy  stateswoman,  the  Countes.s  of 
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Carlisle  (who  had  now  changed  her  gallant  from 
Strafford  to  M"^'  Pym,  and  was  become  such  a  she- 
saint  that  she  frequented  their  sermons  and  took 
notes  ....)." 

There  was  another  statesman,  with  whose  tortuous 
career  Lady  Carlisle  was  ever  closely  connected, 
Henry  Rich,  first  Earl  of  Holland,  the  son  of  the 
beautiful  Penelope,  began  his  career  by  serving  as 
a  volunteer  in  Holland.  He  came  to  the  Court  of 
James  I.  at  a  time  when  the  power  of  Buckingham  was 
yet  mounting  to  its  zenith,  and  Lord  Carlisle  had  but 
begun  to  be  the  recognised  leader  of  many  sumptuous 
fashions.  According  to  Clarendon,  Rich  made  him- 
self acceptable  to  both  these  brilliant  courtiers,  and 
availed  himself  of  their  favours  to  push  his  own 
interests.  With  Carlisle  he  continued  in  all  but 
continuous  friendship  until  that  nobleman's  decease. 
He  appears,  too,  very  early  to  have  commended 
himself  to  Queen  Henrietta- Maria.  But  when  the 
storm  arose,  the  Earl  of  Holland  was  one  of  the 
first  to  bow  his  back  and  to  ally  himself  to  the 
Parliamentary  interests.  Twice  he  forsook  the  King, 
and  during  his  first  coqueting  with  Parliamentarians 
he  appears  to  have  looked  to  the  Lady  Carlisle  for 
all  sorts  of  petty  informations  concerning  the  tac- 
tics of  Her  Majesty,  who  was  at  the  time  busily 
employed  in  buying  over  factious  nobles  and  com- 
moners to  the  King's  cause.  Perhaps  Lord  Holland 
was  gifted  with  but  little  more  prudence  than  his 
Royal  mistress.  At  any  rate,  he  seems  to  have 
thrown  in  his  lot  alternately  with  King  and  Par- 
liament, without  fully  counting  the  cost  of  either 
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alliance.  Through  him,  doubtless,  Pym,  Hampden 
and  other  reformers  gained  access  to  the  brilliant 
Court  Beauty  and  intriguante,  who  became  per- 
suaded, with  them,  that  the  Constitution  and  the 
King  might  be  saved  together. 

In  the  end,  both  Holland  and  Lady  Carlisle  won 
back  their  way  into  the  good  graces  of  the  Queen. 
At  the  time  when  Charles  II.  was  contemplating  his 
approach  to  our  coasts  from  Holland,  Lady  Carlisle 
was  working  actively  in  support  of  the  Earl  of 
Holland's  endeavour  to  raise  for  the  King  a  great 
army  in  Kent.  To  assist  in  the  payment  of  the 
officers,  and  in  the  general  equipment  of  this  force, 
she  pawned  her  chief  jewel,  a  wonderful  pearl  neck- 
lace, for  ;^i,500. 

This  was  a  time  of  many  secessions  of  former 
officers  in  the  Royal  troops,  who,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  disaffections,  had  put  their  militar^^  skill  at 
the  service  of  the  Parliament.  Three  colonels — 
Langhorn,  Powell,  and  Poyer — who  held  commands 
in  South  Wales,  made  overtures  to  the  King, 
through  the  Queen  -  Mother  and  Lord  Jermyn  in 
Paris.  It  was  thought  that  the  industrious  Lady 
Carlisle  had  a  hand  in  these  negotiations.  About 
the  same  period  the  Prince  (as  Charles  II.  was 
designated  by  his  adherents  until  his  restoration) 
sailed  with  his  fleet  from  Helvoetsluis  and  captured 
a  ship  out  of  London,  bound  for  Rotterdam,  belong- 
ing to  a  company  of  merchant  adventurers.  Pro- 
ceeding further,  Charles  made  prizes  at  the  Mouth 
of  the  Thames  of  many  other  merchant  vessels. 
Upon  this,  the  city  became  alarmed,  and  the  Lord 
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Mayor  and  Aldermen  appealed  to  Parliament  for 
leave  to  send  agents  to  procure  the  release  of  their 
ships  by  barter,  if  by  no  other  means.  This  leave 
was  granted,  and  the  Countess  of  Carlisle  held,  at 
that  time,  so  large  a  share  of  the  confidence  of  both 
the  citizens  and  the  Royalist  party,  that  she  was  able 
to  send  to  the  Prince,  through  one,  Mr.  Lowe — an 
emissary  of  the  city  and  an  accredited  Parliament- 
arian— a  very  sensible  message,  in  which  she  said 
many  things  of  the  good  inclinations  of  the  city, 
and  impressed  upon  the  Prince  the  importance  of 
not  irritating  the  citizens. 

But  Cromwell  had  now  his  eye  upon  the  clever 
Lady  of  the  Bedchamber,  whose  many  schemes  for 
solvingtheproblemsof  English  government  had  never 
consciously  included  the  abolition  of  Monarchical 
rule.  In  the  spring  of  1648,  the  great  Oliver  had 
marched  upon  Pembroke,  and  subdued  the  Royalist 
rising  in  South  Wales  by  taking  prisoner  the  three 
colonels  before  referred  to,  whose  re-adherence  to 
the  Royal  Cause  had  been  supposedly  manipulated 
by  Lady  Carlisle.  In  March,  1649,  these  three  men, 
with  others  accused  of  like  manceuvrings,  were 
brought  to  trial.  John  Evelyn,  writing  to  his  friend 
Sir  R.  Browne,  refers  to  their  trials,  and  notes  that 
the  Parliamentarians  '*to  the  end  their  impartiality 
may  be  notorious,"  had  **  confined  and  examined 
The  Lady  Carlisle."  The  Egeria  of  the  earlier  re- 
volutionar}'  heroes  had  become  a  suspect.  As 
a  side-display  of  activity  in  their  prosecution  of 
recalcitrant  military  leaders,  some  sledge-hammer 
politicians   of   the   Commonwealth    advocated    the 
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putting  of  Lady  Carlisle  to  death.  Others  thought 
it  sufficient  to  obtain  '*  that  her  honourable 
brother,"  Lord  Percy,  should  secure  them  that  she 
should  "no  more  play  the  stateswoman." 

The  mode  of  her  arrest  is  detailed  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  in  his  diary.  On  Thursday,  March  15th, 
1649,  he  wrote  :  — 

**  Colonel  Harrison  came  to  Leycester  House,  and 
asked  for  the  Lady  Carlisle.  She  at  first  refused, 
but  afterwards  came  to  him ;  he  read  her  warrant 
and  made  her  prisoner,  not  suffering  so  much  as  my 
wife  to  speake  with  her,  and  carryed  her  before  the 
Counsell  of  State,  where  she  was  examined,  and 
then  sent  to  her  own  lodging  with  a  guarde,  which 
remayned  there." 

That  Lord  Percy  furnished  the  Government  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  with  any  guarantee  that  his  sister 
should  abandon  for  ever  her  role  of  **  busy  states- 
woman,"  may  be  doubted.  What  is  certain  is  that 
the  days  of  Lady  Carlisle's  political  activity  were 
numbered.  We  hear  so  little  of  her  from  the  time 
of  her  arrest,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  her  age,  on  to 
the  end  of  her  life,  that  it  is  natural  to  suppose  her 
restless  spirit  was  curbed  at  last  by  the  great  indig- 
nity. It  is  true,  as  Clarendon  has  it,  that  she  "had 
committed  faults  enough  to  the  King  and  Queen." 
Yet  for  these,  she  atoned  by  suffering  and,  better 
still,  by  working  for  the  Royal  Cause.  Through 
many  long  years  of  shadow,  she  schemed  and  plotted 
for  the  Restoration.  She  lived  to  see  what,  for 
ardent  Royalists,  were  the  first  streaks  of  a  superb 
dawn. 

o 
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On  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1660 — his  Majesty's 
Birthday — Charles  IL  entered  London  as  England's 
King,  amid  every  sign  of  rapturous  rejoicing.  When 
the  Queen  -  Mother,  Henrietta  -  Maria,  returned  to 
England  from  France,  her  welcome  was  vociferous, 
and  among  the  first  of  her  former  ladies  who  came 
to  pay  their  court  was  Lucy,  Countess  of  Carlisle* 
On  Monday,  November  5th,  1660,  this  entry  stands 
in  Lord  Leicester's  **  Journal  "  : — 

"  Lucy,  Countesse  of  Carlisle,  dyed  suddenly  at 
Little  Cashioberry  House,  where  she  lay ;  she  had 
dined  well,  but  about  two  howrs  after,  she  was 
suddenly  taken  as  she  was  cutting  a  peece  of  ribbon, 
and  called  for  her  chayre  to  go  to  the  Court,  where 
the  Queen  then  was,  but  without  ever  speaking  one 
word,  she  dyed  about  5  or  6  o'clock.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  it  was  upon  the  5th  of  November, 
the  day  of  the  Powder  Treason,  for  which  her 
father  was  suspected  and  imprisoned.  She  was 
younger  than  my  wife  by  allmost  just  as  much  time 
as  she  outlived  her,  for  my  wife  was  borne  in  July 
about  St.  James's  day,  and  dyed  the  20th  of  August, 
aged  61  yeares  and  one  month,  and  the  Lady  Car- 
lisle her  sister,  was  borne  about  Michaelmas,  and 
dyde  aged  61  yeare  and  a  little  more  than  a 
month." 

Like  all  vivid  personalities.  Lady  Carlisle  has  had 
her  full  share  of  detractors.  Her  faults  were  many. 
Hemmed  in,  as  we  all  are,  by  environment,  some  of 
them  were  the  direct  product  of  her  age  and  state. 
But  since  her  most  careful  characteriser.  Sir  Tobias 
Matthews,  tells    us   that  her  ''greatest  injustice" 
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was  her  distrust  of  **  general  courtesies/'  it  is  cer- 
tain that  she  was  anything  but  devoted  to  the  affec- 
tations of  current  usage. 

Love  of  pose  and  a  restless  eagerness  to  meddle 
with  the  larger  concerns  of  life  were  her  besetting 
failings.  The  thirst  for  personal  distinction  and 
the  craving  for  opportunities  of  self-display  were 
appetites,  not  as  quickly  recognisable  in  women  in 
the  reign  of  Charles,  as  they  have  come  to  be  in 
that  of  Victoria.  Yet  even  now  the  lower  motive, 
the  coarser  satisfaction,  and  the  lighter  vanity,  are 
more  often  than  not  attributed  to  the  lady  of  rank 
who  ventures  to  cut  herself  loose  from  the  frivolous 
round  of  empty  fashion  and  to  exercise  her  talents 
and  her  graces  on  behalf  of  a  social  enterprise,  a 
political  movement,  or  a  moral  cause. 

"  Give  Lucinda  pearle  nor  stone, 
Lend  them  light  who  else  have  none* 
Let  her  beauties  shine  alone  *' 

sing  Thomas  Carew,  and  **Lucinda's"  equally 
devoted  but  more  critical  admirer,  Sir  Tobias 
Matthews,  wrote : 

"She  more  willingly  allowes  of  the  conversation 
of  Men  than  of  Women,  yet  when  she  is  amongst 
those  of  her  own  sex,  her  discourse  is  of  Fashions 
and  Dressings,  which  she  hath  ever  so  perfect  upon 
herself,  as  she  likewise  teaches  it,  by  seeing  her/* 

Matthews  also  most  emphatically  asserted  that 
in  the  Countess  of  Carlisle  were  to  be  found  none 
of  the  inclinations  which  are  '*  the  grounds  of  pas- 
sion," though,  in  **  those  whose  reputations  gave 
value  to  their  persons  and  conditions"  she  found 
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**  entertainment  for  herself."  Only  occasionally,  Sir 
Tobias  stated,  did  her  tendernesses  break  out  **  like 
suppressed  flames  against  her  better  judgment." 
In  his  estimation,  at  least,  she  ever  occupied 
the  pedestal  to  which  her  quick  wit,  ambitious 
mentality,  and  disdain  of  the  softer  passions  raised 
her.  Perhaps  she  had  been  more  human  had  not 
her  ** gallant  fancies"  led  her  to  construct  an 
imaginary  sphere  in  which  she  dwelt  with  idealised 
beings  to  whom,  when  they  had  it  not,  she  attributed 
her  own  feeling,  that  the  ordinary  emotions  and 
concerns  of  the  individual  were  not  worth  livingfor. 

An  analysis  of  the  recorded  traits  of  her  charac- 
ter, and  their  comparison  with  those  of  present- 
day  types  of  highly- specialised  woman,  lead  to  the 
belief  that  Lucy,  Countess  of  Carlisle,  must  indeed 
have  been  ^^  caviare  to  the  general."  Acting  with- 
out impulse  from  the  grosser  instincts  of  humanity, 
yet  being  ever  a  law  unto  herself,  as  is  the  arrogated 
privilege  of  beauty,  it  is  no  wonder  that  her  fame 
has  been  often  traduced.  There  is  no  place  for  the 
more  polished  products  of  civilisation  in  the  vulgar 
scheme  of  things. 

It  is  true  her  sister,  the  partisan  of  pure  domes- 
ticity, took  a  niggardly  view  of  Lady  Carlisle's 
attainments.  Party  politicians  also  affected  to  dis- 
dain her  attributes.  The  fact  remained  that  not  one 
man,  but  many,  and  they  of  no  mean  order — men  of 
energy  and  of  ambition — recognised  in  her  that 
electric  force  of  nature  by  which  it  is  given  to  some 
women  to  illuminate  the  counsels  and  irradiate  the 
motives  of  some  men.     And  this  is  a  force  which  is 
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oftenest  misunderstood  by  the  women  who  do  not 
possess  it  and  by  the  men  who  are  not  sensible  of 
its  influence. 

For  the  Lady  Carlisles  of  our  day,  the  opportunity 
is  given,  which  the  women  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury had  not,  of  working  directly,  and  without  male 
intermediary,  in  the  public  service.  Such  an  outlet 
for  the  energies  of  the  great-spirited  among  women 
in  years  gone  by,  might  have  saved  them  many 
disastrous  connections.  It  would  have  turned 
from  ihem,  also,  many  suspicions  of  connections, 
which  were  imputed  to  them  regarding  the  men 
to  whom  they  were  all  but  bound  to  ally  their 
destinies. 


FRANCES,  DUCHESS  OF  RICHMOND. 

'*  Britannia  there,  the  fort  in  vain 
Had  batter'd  been  with  golden  rain, 
Thunder  itself  had  fail'd  to  pass  : 
Virtue's  a  stronger  guard  than  brass." 

\^Epigram  upon  "  The  Goldeti  Medal :'] 

E.  Waller. 

Franxes  Theresa   Stewart  was  the  Britannia  of 
whom  the  poet  sang. 

Around  her  fell  profusely  the  golden  rain  of  a 
Monarch's  favours.  But  her  salar}'^  of  jCtoo  a 
year  and  some  jewels  from  the  King  and  the  Duke 
of  York,  the  bulk  of  which  she  afterwards  returned, 
were  the  only  drops  for  which  she  stretched  out  her 
little  hands. 

Samuel  Pepys  wrote  rhapsodically  of  '*  her  sweet 
eye,  little  roman  nose  and  excellent  taille,"  and 
became  more  than  usually  ecstatic  when,  beneath  the 
dazzling  sunlight  of  a  July  afternoon,  in  1663,  he 
saw  her  riding  in  the  train  of  the  King  and  Queen. 
To  the  mind  of  this  professional  spectator  of  Royal 
Shows,  all  the  Ladies  of  Honour  were  looking 
particularly  charming  as  he  followed  the  irresistible 
cavalcade  along  the  Mall  to  Whitehall. 

The  King  and  Queen  rode  foremost,  hand  in  hand ; 
Lady  Castlemaine,  handsome  but  melancholy,  was 
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among  the  Ladies.  Bystanders  did  not  fail  to  re- 
mark she  wore  a  yellow  plume!  But  above  all, 
Mrs.*  Stewart,  in  her  riding  dress,  **  with  her  hat 
cocked  and  a  red  plume,"  seemed  to  the  dear, 
peripatetic  retailer  of  Court  gossip  **  the  greatest 
beauty  "  he  ever  saw,  "  and,  if  ever  woman  can,  do 
exceed  my  Lady  Castlemaine,  at  least  in  this  dress.*' 

Barbara,  Lady  Castlemaine,  afterwards  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  owed  her  ascendancy  to  her  beauty 
and  to  a  fiercely  passionate  nature  which  kept  the 
King  in  subjection  to  her  whims  long  after  his 
admirations  and  fancies  had  strayed  elsewhere.  Her 
installation  at  Whitehall  had  been  simultaneous  with 
that  of  Charles  himself.  The  Queen — Katharine 
of  Braganza — came  later.  Later  still  the  hoydenish 
girl  whose  sovereignty  grew  to  be  paramount  and 
unique. 

Frances  Theresa  Stewart  (or  Stuart),  daughter 
of  Walter  Stewart,  son  of  Walter,  Baron  of  Blan- 
tyre— of  the  branch  of  the  Stuart  family  from  which 
the  Earls  of  Galloway  are  descended — was  related 
to  the  Royal  House.  Her  father  had  sacrificed 
everything  to  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  During  the 
exile  of  the  Court,  he  and  his  wife  and  daughters 
were  among  the  Royalists  who  foregathered  in  Paris. 
Louis  XIV.  had  marked  the  loveliness  of  la  Belle 
Stewart y  and  proposed  to  her  mother  to  retain  her  as 
an  ornament  of  the  French  Court.  But  her  parents, 
who  were  attached  to  the  household  of  the  Queen- 
Mother,  Henrietta-Maria,  brought  her  to  England. 

*  Unmarried  ladies  were  called  "Mibtrebs"  uutil  late  in  ihe  labt 
ceniury. 
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It  is  probable  that  she  arrived  in  this  countr}-  in 
1662,  which  was  the  date  of  Oueen  Henrietta- 
Maria's  second  coming  to  England  after  the 
Restoration.  The  notice  of  the  English  King  very 
soon  caused  her  to  be  transferred  from  Somerset 
House*  to  Whitehall,  as  Maid  of  Honour  to  Queen 
Katharine. 

She  lived  at  Court  amid  scenes  sufficient  for  the 
corrupting  of  many  less  disposed  for  a  life  of 
pleasure  and  more  protected  by  nature  against  the 
assaults  of  gallantr}^  than  she.  Yet  her  reputation 
for  an  eclectic  virtue  imposed  upon  her  the  character 
of  Diana  for  the  portrait  which  was  painted  of  her 
for  the  Gallery  of  Beauties  at  Hampton  Court. 

Her  beauty  was  unquestionable.  Lady  Castle- 
maine  "  in  mourning,  her  hair  plain  and  without 
.spots'*  (patches),  was  found  by  the  ultra-impression- 
able Pepys  to  be  more  ordinary  than  her  appearance 
in  full  dress  led  him  to  suppose  possible.  But  Mrs. 
Stewart's  classic  profile  and  charm  of  movement 
were  always  superlatively  '*  pretty."  Whether  in 
her  riding  attire,  or  in  the  half-mourning  of  *' black 
and  white  lace,  her  head  and  shoulders  dressed  with 
diamonds,"  which  she  wore  at  the  Queen's  Birthday 
Ball,  November,  1666,  her  grace  and  beauty  shone 
ever  the  same.  At  this  ball,  she  danced  **  mighty 
finely;"  in  particular  in  some  French  dances, 
'*  specially  one  the  King  called  the  New  Dance." 
It  is  true  that  De  Grammont  considered  her  figure 
more  showy  than  engaging.  He  admitted  that 
'*all  her  features  were  fine  and  regular,"  but  said 

*  Residence  of  the  Queen  Dowager. 
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**  her  shape  was  not  good ;  yet  she  was  slender, 
straight  enough,  and  taller  than  the  generality  of 
women ;  she  was  very  graceful,  danced  well,  and 
spoke  French  better  than  her  mother-tongue.  She 
was  well  bred,  and  possessed  in  perfection  that  air 
of  dress  which  is  so  much  admired  and  which  cannot 
be  attained  unless  it  be  taken,  when  young,  in 
France/'  The  reticent  grace  and  lithe  elegance  of 
the  best  type  of  English  form  had  not,  perhaps,  the 
attraction  for  the  French  Count  of  the  more  exu-: 
berant  charms  of  women  of  the  Latin  race.  But  the 
artist-instinct  of  Charles  II.  did  not  err  when  he 
chose  Frances  Stewart  for  the  model  for  Britannia 
to  adorn  the  new  coinage  of  his  reign. 

Philip  Roettier,  the  member  of  the  famous  family 
of  medallists,  who  modelled  the  head  **in  little,"  is 
said  to  have  been  so  dazzled  by  the  beauty  of  his 
subject  as  to  have  lost  his  senses.  Subsequently 
his  brother,  John  Roettier,  modelled  her  full-length 
figure  reclining,  as  Britannia,  on  a  rocky  coast. 
This  figure  for  some  time  adorned  the  common 
coinage  of  these  realms.  The  present  statelier 
•*  Britannia  "  is  an  evolution  of  the  idea  inspired  by 
Frances  Stewart.  Our  pennies,  halfpennies  an4 
farthings  re-echo,  ad  infinitum^  the  praises  of  the 
Carolian  Court  Beauty. 

The  King's  rage  for  la  Belle  Stewart  soon 
became  dominant.  Not  long  after  her  esta- 
blishment at  Whitehall,  he  refused  to  sup  with 
my  Lady  Castlemaine,  his  nightly  custom  for  many 
years,  unless  the  younger  Beauty  were  one  of  the 
party.    Lady  Castlemaine,  who  was  not  to  be  dis- 
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comfited  by  any  delicacy  of  feeling,  made  it  her 
business,  perhaps  in  insolence  of  her  own  power, 
perhaps  in  contempt  of  Mrs.  Stewart's  immaturity, 
to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  new  favourite. 
She  even  kept  the  girl  to  sleep  with  her  after  their 
supper-parties,  and  the  King,  who  frequently  visited 
Lady  Castlemaine  in  the  mornings  before  she  rose, 
would  find  both  ladies  in  bed  together.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  was  considered  *'  quite  correct," 
at  that  period,  for  ladies  to  receive  gentlemen  in 
their  bedrooms.  Indeed,  until  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  the  bedrooms  of  great  ladies  were  in 
ho  way  regarded  as  the  sanda  they  have  since 
become.  The  permission  by  Frances  Stewart's 
parents  of  this  intimacy  with  Lady  Castlemaine 
is  also  not  so  remarkable  as  a  similar  toleration 
would  seem  to  us  now.  The  Sultana  had  come  to 
be  considered  an  indispensable  functionary  of  a 
Royal  household.  The  doctrine  that  Mistresses  of 
Kings  and  Princes  should  be  looked  upon  as  above 
other  men's  wives,  was  borrowed  by  Charles  II.  from 
the  Court  of  France.  It  was  foreign  to  English  soil. 
But  rooted  here,  it  flourished  rankly.  Louis  XIV. 
had  but  to  sptak  once  or  twice  to  a  Maid  of 
Honour,  for  all  courtiers  to  withdraw  any  pretensions 
they  might  have  had  for  her,  and  to  treat  her  with 
the  respect  due  to  Royalty  alone.  In  the  same  way, 
at  our  English  Court,  the  Beauty  who  won  the 
King's  notice  came  to  be  considered  honoured 
indeed.  It  was  in  France  that  the  Walter  Stewarts 
had  received  their  training  for  Court  life. 

That  la  Belle  was  iiieradicably  coquette   is    not 
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to  be  doubted.  The  besotted  King  adored  her. 
She  allowed  him  many  liberties,  hard  to  be  denied  at 
the  Restoration  Court.  But  they  were  the  liberties 
of  open  dalliance,  not  of  hidden  vice.  Though  the 
King  would  lead  her  into  corners,  and  be  with  her 
half  an  hour  at  a  time,  **  kissing  her  to  the  observation 
of  all  the  world,"  and  she,  following  the  rule  ob- 
served by  those  whom  Majesty  favoured,  did  at 
one  time  stay  by  herself  in  company  awaiting  the 
attentions  of  the  Monarch,  she  never  became  his 
mistress.  Our  modern  notions  make  these  liberties 
seem  so  indelicate  and  excessive  as  to  be  of  them- 
selves culpable. 

We  must  remember  the  Fair  Stewart  was  very 
young,  and  a  King  is  ever  the  Father  of  his 
Court.  Dalliance  and  frivolity  were  the  approved 
fashions  of  the  hour.  Her  girl's  nature  may 
easily  have  supposed  an  innocence  which  the  com- 
placence of  the  King's  mother  and  the  designing 
prudence  of  Lady  Stewart  must  have  seemed  to 
vouch  for. 

Pitfalls  were  laid  for  the  supposedly  unwary  wan- 
derer in  Court  precincts.  In  November,  1663,  it  was 
reported  that  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Sir  H.  Bennet, 
and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  had 
formed  a  committee  to  get  Mrs.  Stewart  for  the 
King,  *'  but  that  she  proves  a  cunning  slut,  and  is 
advised  at  Somerset  House  by  the  Queen  Mother 
and  by  her  Mother,  so  all  the  plot  is  spoiled." 

But  a  better  shield  than  any  amount  of  advice  was 
Frances  Stewart's  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  Ii  is 
amusing  to  read  of  the  second  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
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that  man  of  many  prrts,  who  was  so  extraordinarily 
given  over  to  "frolic  and  extravagant  diversion'* 
that  he  never  maintained  a  consistent  attitude  to- 
ward any  one  person  or  thing,  being  out-Heroded 
by  a  young  girl.  In  the  *'  soul  of  whim,'*  as  Pope 
since  called  Buckingham,  Frances  Stewart  recog- 
nised a  kindred  spirit.  She  was  a  child  "  in  every 
respect,"  we  are  told  by  De  Grammont,*  "  except 
playing  with  a  doll."  She  delighted  in  a  romp,  and 
while  the  deepest  play  went  on  in  her  apartments, 
and  all  full-grown  men  and  women  should  have  been 
occupied  with  the  serious  business  of  basset,  she  would 
gather  round  her  a  party  of  eager  young  courtiers 
and  set  them  all  to  work  building  houses  of  cards. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  built  the  finest  towers  of 
cards  imaginable.  He  had  also  an  agreeable  voice, 
and  Mrs.  Stewart  had  a  passion  for  music.  The  De 
Grammont  Memoirs  make  the  situation  very  pictur- 
esque. We  read  *'  she  had  no  aversiori  to  scandal, 
and  the  Duke  was  both  the  father  and  mother  of 
scandal ;  he  made  songs  and  invented  old  women's 
stories,  with  which  she  was  delighted ;  but  his  par- 
ticular talent  consisted  in  turning  into  ridicule 
whatever  was  ridiculous  in  other  people,  and  in 
taking  them  off,  even  in  their  presence,  without 
their  perceiving  it :  in  short,  he  knew  how  to  act  all 
parts  with  so  much  grace  and  pleasantry,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  do  without  him,  when  he  had  a  mind  to 
make  himself  agreeable;  and  he  made  himself  so 
necessary  to   Mrs.  Stewart's  amusement   that  she 

*  The  quotations  from  De  Grammont  are  all  taken  from  the  trans- 
lation of  Horace  Walpole,  with  the  notes  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Mrs.  Jameson.     (Published  by  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.) 
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sent  all  over  the  town  to  seek  for  him  when  he  did 
not  attend  the  King  to  her  apartments." 
■  This  Alcibiades  had  formed  the  design  of  mal<ing 
the  Fair  Stewart  a  protigSe  of  his  own,  and  of  ex- 
ploiting her  as  a  Mistress  or  Consort  for  the  King. 
But  Buckingham  had  no  head  for  his  own  affairs, 
much  less  for  those  of  another.  The  favour  of  the 
mischievous 
girl  so  flat- 
tered him  that 
he  forgot  his 
■  first  project, 
and  began  to 
make  love  to 
her  on  his 
own  account. 
The  result 
was  a  repulse 
so  severe  that, 
for  a  time,  at 
least,  he  aban- 
doned all  de- 
signs. 

Another 
wild  -cat 
scheme  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  carrying  of  the 
Queen  off  to  the  plantations — the  term  is  as  vague 
as  the  suggestion — and  thus,  by  accusing  her  of 
desertion,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  King's  divorce 
and  his  marriage  with  Frances  Stewart. 

The  endeavours  of  Sir  Henry   Bennet — created 
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Earl  of  Arlington,  Chief  Secretary  of  State  and 
Lord  Chamberlain — were  not  more  auspicious  than 
those  of  Buckingham.  Arlington,  the  man  of  the 
scarred  visage  and  the  solemn  mien,  undertook  the 
delicate  task  of  raising  himself  to  high  political 
favour  by  assuming  the  patronage  of  an  illustrious 
successor  to  the  Castlemaine.  De  Grammont 
has  sketched  a  scene  between  Arlington  and  the 
audacious  Beauty,  too  comic  not  to  be  transcribed 
in  its  entirety. 

'*  .  .  .  having  provided  himself,"  so  runs  the 
tale,  '*  with  a  great  number  of  fine  maxims,  and 
some  historical  anecdotes,  he  obtained  an  audience 
of  Miss  Stewart,  in  order  to  display  them ;  at  the 
same  time  offering  her  his  most  humble  services, 
and  best  advice,  to  assist  her  in  conducting  herself 
in  the  situation  to  which  it  had  pleased  God  and  her 
virtue  to  raise  her.  But  he  was  only  in  the  preface 
of  his  speech  when  she  recollected  that  he  was  at 
the  head  of  those  whom  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
used  to  mimic ;  and  as  his  presence  and  his 
language  exactly  revived  the  ridiculous  ideas  that 
had  been  given  her  of  him,  she  could  not  forbear 
bursting  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter  in  his  face,  so 
much  the  more  violent  as  she  had  for  a  long  time 
struggled  to  suppress  it." 

Love  of  sport  and  the  insolence  of  youth  were  the 
Fair  Stewart's  safeguards.  She  tantalised  the  King 
and  delighted  in  her  power  with  all  the  intrepidity 
of  girlhood  and  inexperience.  Yet  behind  all 
sportiveness  and  love  of  mischief,  there  was  a  self- 
respect,  which  revealed  itself  in  the  greater  things 
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while  it  recklessly  disguised  itself  in  the  smaller. 
Children,  as  well  as  fools,  rush  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread.  Frances  Stewart,  who,  at  her  first 
coming  to  the  English  Court,  had  not  attained  her 
full  growth,  was  for  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  her 
time  there — a  period  of  five  years  in  all — a  veritable 
child.  The  radiant  self-satisfaction,  which  is  the  hall- 
mark of  juvenility,  proclaimed  itself  in  every  action. 
To  her  artless  consciousness,  the  demonstrative 
affection  of  the  King  and  his  many  favours — such 
as  those  of  awarding  her  a  superior  income  and 
providing  her  with  apartments  separate  from  those 
of  the  other  Maids  of  Honour — seemed  only  a 
natural  homage  to  her  beauty.  Perhaps  she  deemed 
them  also  the  just  recognition  of  her  blood- 
relationship  to  the  Royal  Family.  There  was,  in 
any  case,  very  little  in  these  favours,  of  which 
historians  have  made  so  much.  The  Fair  Stewart 
was  absolutely  portionless,  and  the  poverty  of  her 
parents  was  the  direct  result  of  their  services  to 
the  Royal  House.  The  shame  would  have  been  if 
Charles  had  done  less  for  a  kinswoman,  to  whose 
father  he  and  his  were  greatly  indebted. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  self-conceit  of  the  very 
young.  The  callow  girl,  tasting  the  first  sweets  of 
her  beauty's  power,  feels  no  surprise  though  Kings 
forego  their  kingdoms  for  her  sake.  Her  surprise 
is  rather  when  one  of  these  demands  payment  other 
than  a  glance  from  her  ieaux  yeux.  Then,  indeed, 
does  she  wonder  that  human  beings  can  be  so 
self-seeking  and  a  woman's  mental  brilliancies  so 
cheaply  valued.  There  is  something  very  fascinating 
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about  the  impertinent  naivety  and  unflagging  spirits 
of  Frances  Stewart.  The  fashion  of  her  dress  and 
the  style  of  her  appearance  may  have  been  French. 
Her  boisterous  delight  in  'Marking**  and  her  un- 
conquerable habit  of  bursting  into  fits  of  laughter, 
over  the  least  thing  that  appeared  to  her  droll  or 
absurd,  are  characteristics  associated  to  this  day 
with  the  British  school-girl.  One  is  not  surprised 
that  the  sophisticated  De  Grammont  pronounced  her 
taste  for  childish  amusements  to  be  allowable  only 
in  a  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  It  does,  however, 
seem  strange  that  Mrs.  Jameson,  whose  descriptions 
of  the  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  are  so 
admirable  for  breadth  of  view  and  an  impartial 
spirit,  should  appear  to  endorse  De  Grammont's  view 
that  Frances  Stewart's  preference  for  building  houses 
of  cards  to  playing  basset  was  an  inexcusable  folly. 
Some  of  the  most  refreshing  glimpses  we  get  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  II.  are  those  that  show  us  Frances 
Stewart  leading  on  King  and  Courtiers  to  mad  frolics 
of  '•  Blind  Man's  Buff,*'  "  Hunting  the  Moth,"  and 
"I  love  my  Love  with  an  A."  The  undeniable 
innocence  of  these  pursuits  speaks  rather  of  a  nice 
aloofness  from  Court  vices  than  of  any  arrant 
flippancy  of  thought  or  conduct. 

No  prude,  upon  whom  the  eye  of  Charles  II. 
might  have  fallen,  could  have  so  effectively  shielded 
her  honour  as  did  this  madcap.  To  do  him  justice, 
the  Merry  Monarch  never  bestowed  his  attentions 
on  any  prude.  And  the  spoilt  child  of  the  Court 
circle  cannot  be  acquitted  of  the  malice  of  welcoming 
the  King's  advances  up  to  a  certain  point. 
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The  homage  paid  to  maidenhood  becomes  for 
some  Englishmen  the  sole  remaining  chivalry.  At 
the  profligate  Court  of  Charles  II.,  this  chivalry 
was  more  prevalent  than  most  historians  lead  us  to 
suppose.  Witness  the  advice  given  to  De  Grammont 
during  his  sojourn  in  England  by  his  admirer  and 
attach^  St.  Evremond.  St.  Evremond  warned  him : — 
*'  You  certainly  will  meet  with  no  success  with  the 
unmarried:  honourable  views  and  good  landed 
property  are  required  here;  and  you  possess  as 
much  of  one  as  of  the  other.  Every  country  has  its 
customs:  in  Holland,  unmarried  ladies  are  easy  of 
access  and  of  tender  dispositions ;  but  as  soon  as 
ever  they  are  married  they  become  like  so  many 
Lucretias ;  in  France,  the  women  are  great  coquettes 
before  marriage,  and  still  more  so  afterwards ;  but 
here  it  is  a  miracle  if  a  young  lady  yields  to  any 
proposal,  but  that  of  matrimony :  and  I  do  not 
believe  you  yet  so  destitute  of  grace  as  to  think 
of  that." 

This  habif  in  a  dissolute  Court  of  regarding 
maidenhood  as  hedged  about  with  marriage-vows 
and  settlements  undoubtedly  gave  to  Frances 
Stewart  much  of  her  audacity.  It  promoted  also 
the  belief  in  her  integrity,  held  by  many  not  given 
to  the  idealising  of  human  nature. 

Just  before  the  Queen's  illness,  in  October,  1663, 
it  was  the  talk  of  the  town  that  the  King's  persistent 
devotion  to  the  Fair  Stewart  had  at  last  roused  the 
jealousy  of  the  Castlemaine.  In  high  dudgeon,  the 
elder  woman  precipitately  left  the  Court.  The  King 
followed  her  to  Richmond,  under  pretence  of  going 
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a-hunling,  and  brought  her  back.  But  his  infatua- 
lion  for  his  fair  cousin  did  not  abate.  De  Grammont 
has  it  that  Her  Majesty^s  illness  arrived  most 
opportunely.  The  importunities  of  Charles  had 
become  so  pressing,  that  flesh  and  blood  must  have 
found  it  impossible  to  resist  them.  The  Queen's 
death,  which  for  some  weeks  was  held  to  be 
imminent,  seemed  to  open  up  a  way  for  Frances 
Stewart  to  yield  to  the  King's  wishes  without 
surrendering  her  fair  fame. 

During  the  Queen's  sickness,  the  warm  humanity 
of  Charles  was  touched  by  her  sufferings  and 
delirium,  as  well  as  by  her  tearful  protests,  that 
she  "willingly  left  all  the  world  but  him."  He 
conjured  her  to  live  for  his  sake,  and  this  "  wonder- 
ful tenderness,"  so  De  Grammont  tells  us,  "had  an 
effect,  for  which  every  person  did  not  thimk  Heaven 
in  the  same  degree  "  The  Courtiers  who  had  already 
begun  to  pay  deference  to  the  Fair  Stewart,  as  to 
their  future  Queen,  had  to  check  the  extreme  of 
their  obsequiousness.  Had  Katharine  not  come 
back  to  life  in  response  to  the  tearful  insistence  of 
her  husband,  it  was  believed  he  would  have  married 
the  young  Beauty.  Yet  one  cannot  be  sure  that  this 
thought  was  in  the  King's  mind.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  his  plans  had  not  yet  gone  beyond 
making  her  a  mistress.  Throuj^hout  the  period  that 
he  wept  so  copiously  at  the  Queen's  bedside,  and 
gently  humoured  her  delirious  fancy  that  she  had 
borne  him  a  child,  he  was  supping  nightly  with  my 
Lady  Castlemaine.  And  the  plot,  before  referred 
to,  which  was  formed  about  this  time  to  run   Mrs. 
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Stewart  in  opposition  to  the  Castlemaine,  seems  to 
have  had  rather  for  its  object  the  raising-up  of  a 
powerful  Mistress  than  the  providing  of  a  Consort. 
It  was  known  to  all  that  the  King's  passion  for 
the  Stewart  was  extravagant,  but  Charles  had  not 
committed  himself  to  any  definite  statement  of 
his  intentions  regarding  her.  It  was  probably  the 
coldness  of  her  temperament  that  induced  so 
strongly,  at  this  early  stage,  the  idea  of  her  mar- 
riage with  the  King. 

When  Her  Majesty  journeyed  to  Tunbridge  Wells 
to  complete  her  recovery,  and  to  put  herself  into 
condition  to  bear  heirs  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
the  Fair  Stewart  went  in  her  train.  It  is  not  possible 
that  the  Queen  remained  unaware  of  the  critical  re- 
lationship existing  between  her  husband  and  the 
giddy  girl,  who  bore  the  title  of  Maid  of  Honour, 
though  she  was  exempt  from  most  of  the  duties  of  that 
post.  The  poor  Queen's  failure  to  bear  children  was 
making  the  idea  of  a  divorce  between  her  and  the 
King  a  popular  one,  and  greatly  troubling  Her 
Majesty.  Though  Charles  never  directly  counte- 
nanced any  scheme  for  a  divorce,  the  presence  in 
the  Household  of  a  rival  of  the  blood-royal  whom 
men  were  accustoming  themselves  to  regard  as  her 
successor,  must  have  added  to  the  poor  Queen's 
apprehensions. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  Queen,  in  spite  of  her 
fears  and  miseries,  led  the  gaieties  of  the  season. 
She  had  by  this  time  become  innured  to  her  hus- 
band's infidelities,  and  was  trying  quite  gallantly  to 
be  a  Roman  in  Rome.     Not  content  with  the  attrac- 
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tions  of  the  place  itself,  she  sent  to  London  for  the 
players.  It  has  been  suggested  that  she  effected 
this  move  with  the  view  to  distract  the  King's 
attention  from  the  fascinating  Stewart.  Perhaps  her 
project  succeeded.  Certainly  about  this  period  her 
husband  devoted  much  time  to  Nell  Gwyn  and  to 
Moll  Davies. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  Charles  II.  ever  had  a 
s  rious  intention  of  divorcing  the  Princess  who  had 
brought  him  possessions  in  the  East  Indies  and  in 
Africa,  and  of  following  his  brother's  example  by 
marrj'ing  a  subject.  Mrs.  Stewart's  earlier  views 
on  the  matter  are  difficult  to  discover.  Up  to  near 
the  time  of  the  Queen's  illness  the  most  inveterate 
gossip-mongers  credited  her  with  all  maidenly  re- 
sistance. The  scandalous  De  Grammont  is  the  first 
to  suggest  anything  to  the  contrary.  The  writer  of 
his  Memoirs  makes  the  assertion  that,  shortly  before 
the  Queen  sickened,  the  arrival  in  England  of  an 
elegant  calcche^  which  was  a  present  from  the  Count 
De  Grammont  to  Charles  II.,  led  to  a  rivalry  among 
the  Ladies  of  the  Household,  which  resulted  in  the 
surrendering  by  Frances  Stewart  of  some  of  her 
sweet  innocence.  This  magnificent  coach  cost 
two  thousand  louis,  and  was  the  first  equipage 
with  glass  front  and  sides  ever  seen  in  this  country. 
It  was  greatly  favoured  by  the  ladies  on  account  of 
its  enabling  them  and  their  toilettes  to  be  fully  viewed 
by  the  populace  when  they  drove  out.  The  Queen 
naturally  wished  to  be  the  first  to  appear  in  this 
sumptuous  vehicle,  with  the  Duchess  of  York.  But 
Lady  Castlemaine  formed    the    insolent    desire    of 
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usurping  Her  Majesty's  prerogative,  and  Frances 
Stewart  had  a  like  wish.  The  struggle  for  this 
social  triumph  lay  between  the  two  Beauties,  for  the 
Quef^n's  claim  seems  to  have  been  wholly  ignored. 
To  the  F'air  Stewart  belonged  the  victory.  De  Gram- 
mont  insinuates  that  she  obtained  it  by  making  con- 
cessions, of  which  she  had  hitherto  been  guiltless. 
But  a  spoilt  child  may  do  much  by  sheer  force  of  a 
petulant  will,  and  historical  inference  all  goes  to 
prove  that  Mrs.  Stewart  fenced  cunningly  to  the 
end. 

It  was  in  1664,  during  the  visit  of  the  Court  to 
Balh — another  of  poor  Katharine's  pious  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  Shrine  of  Health  in  search  of  the  bless- 
ing of  progeny — that  the  true  innocence  of  Mrs. 
Stewart's  position  really  began  to  be  undermined. 
The  voluptuous  indulgences,  which  were  the  every- 
day habits  of  many  of  the  Court  Ladies,  had  until 
then  failed  to  attract  her.  She  never  became  their 
devotee.  Yet,  ''cruel  fair"  as  she  was  to  the  end, 
there  began  to  dawn  upon  her  consciousness  some- 
thing of  the  fascination  of  sinning. 

The  younger  Hamilton  (afterwards  brother-in-law 
to  the  Count  De  Grammont)  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
her  charms.  He  could  not  entertain  her,  as  Buck- 
ingham had  done,  by  building  houses  of  cards. 
Neither  could  he  hold  her  vagrant  attention  with 
story  and  anecdote.  And  not  to  amuse  the  Fair 
Stewart  was  fatal.  It  is  true  that,  when  a  com- 
petition was  started  among  the  Courtiers  to  see  who 
could. hold  a  lighted  taper  in  his  mouth  for  the 
longer  period,  Hamilton  won  the  rapturous  applause 
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of  the  Queen  of  the  Tourney  by  holding  two 
between  his  jaws.  But  even  with  a  tom-boy,  horse- 
play is  a  poor  avenue  for  a  tender  avowal.  Sensible 
of  this  fact,  Hamilton  contrived  to  be  her  frequent 
cavalier  in  the  riding  expeditions,  which  were  part 
of,  the  recreation  of  the  Court  at  Bath.  In  response 
to  her  constant  cries  of  "  Amuse  me  !  "  *'  Tell  me  a 
story!  "  he  told  her  that  he  had  no  gift  for  tale- 
telling,  but  if  she  would  allow  him,  he  would  relate 
a  dream  he  had  had  of  her.  Never  loth  to  lend  an 
ear  to  a  description  of  htr  own  charms,  the  vain 
miss  listened  to  Hamilton's  detailed  account  of 
beauties  she  actually  and  presumably  possessed. 
That  these  accounts  were  not  too  delicate  may  be 
imagined.  It  was  an  age  when  the  coarsest  allu- 
sions were  received  unblushingly  by  the  strictest 
moralists.  Yet  it  would  be  folly  to  suppose  that 
the  King's  amorous  protestations  and  the  general 
sensuality  of  the  Court-life  were  not  working  like 
a  poison  upon  the  soul  of  Frances  Stewart.  The 
girl  who  listened  to  Hamilton's  sensuous  rhapsodies, 
and  who  subsequently  allowed  the  King  to  think 
ker  compliance  merely  a  matter  for  arrangement, 
was  no  longer  the  girl  who  had  burst  with  laughter 
in  the  face  of  the  solemn  minister  who  approached 
her  gravely  as  a  future  mistress.  Neither  was  she 
the  girl  who  had  abruptly  repulsed  the  personal  and 
vicarious  approaches  of  the  mercurial  Buckingham. 
Yet  even  the  enamoured  Hamilton,  who  vainglori- 
ously  prided  himself  on  his  own  generosity  in  not 
pressing  his  advantage  with  Mrs.  Stewart  to  ex- 
tremity, acknowledged  in  confessing,  and,  it  must 
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be  added,  colouring^  his  folly  to  his  worldly-wise 
brother-in-law,  that  la  Belie  Stewart's  frank  pleasure 
in  these  indelicate  descriptions  proceeded  chiefly 
from  her  ineffable  and  all  but  childish  self-conceit. 

A  free  and  objective  delight  in  personal  beauty  is 
a  heritage  of  Olympus.  Frances  Stewart  was  a 
child  of  the  gods.  It  had  become  the  fashion  to 
extol,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  the  particular 
graces  of  the  model  of  Britannia.  The  shapeliness 
of  Mrs.  Stewart's  figure  was  the  talk  of  the  Courts 
of  Europe.  Ambassadors  made  it  a  task  of  their 
embassage  to  St.  James's  to  ask  of  Frances  Stewart 
a  sight  of  her  well-modelled  limbs.  In  the  eyes  of 
all  the  world,  she  would  lift  her  petticoats  to  display 
her  pretty  legs,  clad,  perhaps,  in  the  fashionable 
green  silk  stockings,  or,  still  more  fashionably  at- 
tired, with  the  white^ness  of  their  bare  skin,  set  off 
by  garters  of  black  velvet  clasped  below  the  knee 
with  diamond  buckles.  Hamilton  himself  asserted, 
and  without  any  arriire  pemie^  that  had  the  graces 
of  Mrs.  Stewart's  whole  person  been  called  into 
question,  she  would  willingly  have  presented  herself 
before  company  garbed  only  in  Nature's  raiment. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  .suggestion  that  she  had  ever 
gone  so  far.  Only  Hamilton  uses  this  illustration  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  Fair  Stewart's  ingenuous  and 
ovtri;owering  vanity. 

But  this  world  is  not  an  Eden.  Those  who  ignore 
the  fact  pay  the  penalty  of  their  folly.  Frances 
Stewart  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  un- 
conscious child  was  transformed  all  too  soon  into 
the  conscious  woman.     In  the  period  of  transition, 
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there  was  a  struggle.  At  one  time  the  King  un- 
doubtedly believed  he  had  gained  his  point.  For  her 
sake  he  broke  with  the  Castlemaine,  and  dismissed 
from  the  Palace  his  mistresses  of  lower  degree. 
Even  saucy,  bewitching  Nell  Gwyn  received  march- 
ing orders.  And  the  Fair  Stewart  so  far  demeaned 
herself  as  to  be  jealous  of  the  King's  notice  of 
Frances  Jennings — la  belle  Jennings— ^{X^^vHdx^s 
Duchess  of  Tyrconnel.  She  told  Charles  arrogantly 
to  reserve  his  favours  for  the  Maids  of  Honour  to  the 
Queen,  and  to  leave  the  Duchess  of  York's  ladies  to 
the  atteations  of  his  brother. 

It  is  ever  hard  for  a  woman  to  divest  herself  of 
power.  As  the  King's  Favourite,  her  lightest  wish 
was  law  to  a  large  circle.  Doubtless  she  did  her 
best  to  hedge.  She  desired  her  honour,  but  she 
desired  also  the  prestige  and  immunities  which  the 
rank  of  King's  Favourite  gave  her.  Yet  the 
Monarch's  definite  proposal  to  make  her  a  peeress 
and  to  provide  her  with  a  separate  establishment 
was  not  accepted.  The  bloom  of  unsophisticated 
innocence  faded.  Frances  Stewart  was  desperately 
anxious  to  get  herself  a  husband.  This  was  not  an 
easy  matter.  Her  imperative  beauty  was  her  hin- 
drance rather  than  her  help.  Many  men  would  have 
been  glad  to  wed  her,  despite  her  poverty.  But 
in  the  memories  of  all,  the  episode  was  fresh  of 
the  dismissal  of  De  Grammont  from  the  French 
Cojrt  for  his  admiration  of  Mademoiselle  La  Motte 
Agencourt,  upon  whom  Louis  XIV.  had  casually 
thrown  his  glances.  Charles  II.  was  infinitely  easy- 
going in   his  relations  with   ihe  women   about    him 
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and  with  the  men  by  whom  the  women  in  their  turn 
might  be  surrounded.  But  his  passion  for  the  Stewart 
had  proved  itself  no  passing  fancy.  The  Courtiers, 
too,  could  not  have  forgotten  the  vehemence  of  in- 
dolent Charles  when,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Queen 
in  England,  Clarendon  had  remonstrated  with  him 
regarding    his 


he  would  go  through  with  the  matter,  "  let  what 
will  come  of  it."  From  such  a  King,  it  was  an  act 
of  extraordinary  valour  to  take  a  woman  beloved. 
Charles  Stewart,  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox, 
approached  the  task  with  some  temerity. 
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The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  middle-aged,  a 
widower,  and  had  unfortunately  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion for  hard  drinking.  But  his  high  rank  and  his 
devotion  to  the  fair  Frances  more  than  justified  his 
pretensions.  For  two  or  three  years,  before  he  won 
his  cousin  to  the  desperate  step  of  marriage,  he 
was  her  avowed  lover.  The  melodramatic  scene  in 
the  De  Grammont  Memoirs,  where  the  King, apprised 
of  the  probable  situation  by  the  information  of  Lady 
Castlemaine,  returns  to  Mrs.  Stewart's  apartments, 
after  quitting  them  for  the  night,  to  find  the  fair 
Beauty  gone  to  bed,  but  conversing  with  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  sitting  at  her  bedside,  savours  too 
much  of  the  theatrical  to  be  considered  true  in  all 
its  details.  Indeed  the  usual  stage  furniture  of 
low  partitions— favourable  for  eaves-dropping — of 
locked  doors,  and  of  cunning  disguises,  is  too  much 
in  evidence  in  the  renowned  Memoirs  for  them  to  be 
accepted  throughout  as  narrations  of  strict  fact. 
The  King  s  transports  of  rage  at  finding  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  tcie  a  tete  with  the  object  of  his  own 
devotion,  are  described  with  fine  sensation.  The 
roll  of  the  saturnine  eyes  of  Majesty  in  the  direction 
of  the  window  giving  on  to  the  murky  Thames  and 
the  hasty  exit  of  the  Duke,  are  essentially  play- 
house properties.  Yet  one  may  well  believe  that 
the  Castlemaine,  infuriated  by  the  King's  parade  of 
reform  in  separating  from  her  as  Mistress  en  titre 
and  in  dismissing  a  herd  of  lesser  loves,  would  seize 
upon  any  circumstance  of  the  Fair  Stewart's  conduct, 
calculated  to  prejudice  her  interest  with  the  King. 
According   to  De   Grammont,    the    tone    of    Mrs. 
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Stewart's  defence  showed  her  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  King's  continued  favours. 

She  declared  that  if  she  were  not  allowed  to 
receive  visits  from  a  man  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's rank,  who  came  with  honourable  intentions, 
she  was  a  slave  in  a  free  country;  she  added  that 
she  knew  of 
no  engage- 
ment to  pre- 
vent her  dis- 
posing of  her 
hand  as  she 
wished.  If 
this  were  not 
permitted  her, 
she  threat- 
ened to  go  to 
France  and 
retire  into  a 
convent;  and 
her  passion- 
ate outburst 
ended  with 
the  request 
that  the  King 
should  at  once 
quit  her  apartments,  and  leave  her  in  peace  for  the 
night.  The  next  day,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was 
found  to  have  anticipated  the  command  of  the  King, 
and  to  have  fled  the  Court.  In  further  self-justifica- 
tion, Frances  Stewart  took  the  very  prudent  course 
of  throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Queen,  and 
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entreating  Her  Majesty's  forgiveness  for  any  appre- 
hensions she  might  have  caused  her.     She  asserted 
that  her  desire  to  leave  the  Court  and  its  tempta- 
tions had  alone  inclined  her  to  receive  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  suit,  but,  since  his  courtship  had  led  to 
his  disgrace,  she  begged  Her  Majesty,  with  hysterical 
rashness,  to  take  her  under  her  protection,  and  to 
persuade  the  King  to  let  her  retire  into  a  convent. 
The  Queen  forgave  and  embraced  the  lovely  peni- 
tent, and  not  only  promised  her  interest,  either  in 
her  marriage  or  in  any  other  course   she  should 
decide  to  pursue,  but  effected  a  reconciliation  with 
the  King,  and  induced  the  distracted  Beauty  to  aban- 
don, for  the  time  being,  all  idea  either  of  marriage 
or  of  a  convent-life.     It  is  not  to  be  believed  that 
the  whole  of  this  episode,  related  by  De  Grammont 
with  so  much  gusto,  is  fictitious,  though  its  theatri- 
cality  makes   one  suspicious  of  the  details.     The 
imputation  of  the  Memoirs  is,  of  course,  that  the 
scene  between  the  reckless  coquette  and  the  rather 
obtuse  Queen  was  got  up  by  the  Stewart  to  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  Katharine  and  the  Court.     But 
the  cynical  Count  had  little  faith  in  the  virtue  of  any 
woman,  except,  perhaps,  of  his  wife.    He  was  always; 
specially  severe  in  his  judgment  of  Frances  Stewart. 
In  his  earlier  references,  it  is  her  artlessness  which 
he  tries  to  render  contemptible.     In  this,  the  last 
account  he  gives  us  of  her,  he  represents  her  as  play- 
ing with  consummate  art  a  cunningly  dramatic  part. 
If  her  words  and  actions   resembled   at  all   their 
description   in  the  Memoirs,    they   do   not  escape 
suspicion   of  pose.     She  had  become  too  self-con- 
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scious  and  too  arrogant  to  be  a^  absolutely  penitent 
as  she  professed.  Yet  one  cannot  but  appraise  her 
discretion  in  throwing  herself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
Queen.  Her  Majesty's  support  gave  her  another 
start  in  her  anomalous  career.  But  the  end  had  to 
come. 

It  was  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  still  faithful,  with 
perhaps  that  unimaginative  pertinacity  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  a  certain  type  of  Anglo-Scotsman, 
who  was  her  ultimate  refuge.  In  the  meantime,  the 
King,  whose  persistence  must  be  considered  even 
more  astounding  than  that  of  the  Duke,  had  become 
convinced  that  something  more  than  threats  and 
theatrical  by-play  would  be  needed  to  baulk  the 
fair  Stewart's  dogged  suitor. 

Again,  in  1667,  the  talk  was  of  a  divorce  from 
Katharine  and  the  legitimizing  of  the  King's 
addresses  to  the  Termagant.  Bishop  Burnet  has 
related  how,  when  once  more  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
pressed  his  suit,  the  King  seemed  to  give  way  to 
it,  and  made  a  show  of  taking  a  fatherly  interest  in 
the  provision  of  good  settlements.  This  was  sub- 
terfuge. Charles  knew  the  Duke's  affairs  to  be  in 
great  disorder.  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  already 
in  some  disfavour  for  evidences  of  a  desire  to  main- 
tain the  constitutional  limits  of  the  King's  prero- 
gatives, was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  Rich- 
mond estate.  He  did  so,  and  was  reported  to  have 
told  Mrs.  Stewart,  that  though  the  Duke's  affairs 
were  not  very  clear,  he  was  too  nearly  related  to 
the  Crown  to  be  ever  in  distress,  so  she  had  better 
consider  his  offer  well  before  rejecting  it.    Whether 
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Clarendon  gave  this  advice  with  a  view  to  main- 
taining the  King's  marriage  bond  with  the  childless 
Katharine,  and  thus  leaving  the  road  to  the  throne 
clear  for  his  grandchildren  (the  children  of  the 
Duke  of  York),  or  whether  he  only  desired  sincerely 
to  avoid  the  scandal  of  a  divorce  and  of  a  question- 
able succession,  as  became  a  loyal  supporter  of  the 
throne,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Motives  are  generally 
conglomerate.  Clarendon  may  have  given  his 
decision  at  the  direct  suggestion  of  the  Fair  Stewart 
herself.  However  that  may  be,  the  King  never  for- 
gave the  Chancellor  the  hand  he  had  in  fostering 
the  affair,  and  it  was  the  belief  at  Court  that  this 
action  hastened  his  dismissal. 

Frances  Stewart  became,  however,  only  the  more 
determined  to  escape  the  King's  importunities.  She 
had  now  abandoned,  if  she  had  ever  entertained, 
all  hope  of  marrying  him.  Her  pronouncement 
that  *'  she  was  come  to  that  pass  as  to  have  re- 
solved to  marry  any  gentleman  of  ;^  1,500  a  year 
that  would  have  had  her  in  honour"  is  chronicled 
by  Pepys.  That  statement,  and  her  further  remark 
concerning  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  that  though  she 
had  "  little  reason  to  hope  she  could  please  her  Lord 
so  as  to  reclaim  him  that  they  might  yet  live  com- 
fortably in  the  country  on  his  estate,"  reveal  no  dis- 
turbing aspirations  towards  a  higher  life.  But  they 
show  a  woman  of  sense  and  spirit,  alive  to  the 
dangers  into  which  girlish  follies  have  plunged  her, 
and  determined,  by  all  legitimate  means,  to  free  her- 
self from  them.  She  seems  at  last  to  have  become 
keenly  conscious  that  her  misguided  conduct  had 
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period,  a  letter  from  Charles  II.  to  his  sister 
Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing passage: — 

"You  were  misinformed  in  your  intelligence  con- 
cerning the  Duchess  of  Richmond.  If  you  were  as 
well  acquainted  with  a  little  fantastical  gentleman 
called  Cupid  as  I  am  you  would  neither  wonder  nor 
take  ill  any  sudden  changes  which  do  happen  in  the 
affairs  of  his  conducting,  but  in  this  matter  there  is 
nothing  in  it/* 

Rumour  had  doubtless  been  busy  in  suggesting 
that  there  had  been  a  renewal  of  the  King's  earlier 
relationship  with  the  Fair  Stewart.  In  this,  as  in  so 
many  instances,  Rumour  had  evidently  lied.  These 
light,  literary  sentences  of  King  Charles  reveal 
much  of  the  secret  of  his  fascination  for  women. 
Fascinating  he  was,  not  only  as  a  King,  but  as  a 
man.  Love  was  with  him  a  god.  Sensual  and 
degraded  enough,  but  nevertheless  a  power  above 
and  beyond  him.  It  has  become  customary  to 
regard  him  as  a  Prince  steeped  in  lasciviousness ; 
an  adept  at  all  the  vices.  But  he  was  neither  a 
drunkard  nor  a  gambler,  and,  though  he  had  little 
faith  in  female  virtue,  he  honoured  women  and 
owned  their  power — in  his  own  way.  He  had  some 
reason  to  be  cynically  contemptuous  of  pious 
hypocrisy,  and  this  contempt  led  him  to  make  that 
blatant  display  of  sensuality  which  has  given  his 
Court  a  character  for  greater  coarseness  than  it, 
perhaps,  really  deserved. 

Among  a  crowd  of  amotirs^  Frances,  Duchess  ot 
Richmond,   was  undoubtedly  the  one  romance  of 
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King  Charles  the  Second's  life.  In  1668,  when 
she  fell  ill  of  the  small-pox,  his  real  concern 
triumphed  over  all  fear  of  infection.  He  paid  her 
several  visits.  Under  the  circumstances,  and  in 
view  of  the  etiquette  of  the  day,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  deny  him  admittance 
to  her  chamber.  It  is  not  every  lover  who  would 
risk  so  much  for  the  sight  of  one,  suffering 
and  disfigured,  especially  for  one  who  had  never 
been  his  mistress  and  was  now  another  man's 
wife.  The  small-pox  left  the  Duchess  with  one 
eye  affected  and  her  beauty  greatly  impaired. 
But  the  devotion  of  Charles  was  unconquerable. 
One  Sunday,  when  he  was  preparing  to  drive 
out  in  the  Park,  he  suddenly  changed  his  mind, 
and,  taking  a  small  boat  and  a  pair  of  oars,  rowed 
down  to  Somerset  House,  where  he  climbed  over 
the  wall  and  surprised  the  Duchess  by  a  visit. 
Of  course  this  incident  has  been  magnified  by 
assertions  that  it  became  a  custom  with  the  King 
thus  clandestinely  to  visit  the  object  of  his  admira- 
tion. But  it  is  not  likely  that,  even  under  cover 
of  her  married  state,  Frances  Stewart  received 
attentions  as  a  wife  which  it  had  cost  her  so  much 
to  escape  as  a  girl. 

The  Queen  seems  to  have  placed  reliance  on  her' 
virtue,  for  she  made  her  one  of  the  Ladies  of  her 
Bedchamber. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  died  in  1672  at  the 
Court  of  Denmark,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed 
Ambassador.  In  spite  of  the  disordered  state  of  his 
affairs,  his  widow  managed  to  save  a  fortune  from 
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her  dower.  This  fortune  devolved  on  her  nephew 
Alexander,  Earl  of  Blantyre.  It  seems  a  disputed 
point  whether  she  bought  the  estate  of  Lethington 
and  willed  it  to  her  nephew,  a^  is  sometimes  stated, 
under  the  descriptive  title  of  '*  Lennox's  love  to 
Blantyre,"  or  whether  Lord  Blantyre,  inheriting 
the  money,  purchased  the  property  and  called  it 
**  Lennox-Love"  in  her  memory.  For  some  reason 
the  name  of  Lennox  appears  to  have  been  preferred 
by  her  to  that  of  Richmond. 

One  cannot  attempt  to  determine  the  view  held  by 
Sir  Walter  and  Lady  Stewart  of  their  daughter's  posi- 
tion at  Court.  It  may  have  been  that  they  cherished 
the  hope  that  it  would  be  theirs  eventually,  to  give 
to  the  King  their  daughter's  hand  in  marriage.  For 
such  an  apex  to  ambition,  men  and  women  of  very 
respectable  virtues  will  run  great  risks.  The  fact 
that  the  Stewarts  were  of  the  Household  of  the 
Queen-Dowager  makes  this  view  both  likely  and 
unlikely.  Likely,  because  Henrietta  -  Maria  was 
deeply  prejudiced  against  the  wife  of  her  second 
son,  and  hated  to  see  the  grandchildren  of 
Clarendon  heirs-presumptive  to  the  British  Crown. 
For  this  cause  she  may  have  favoured,  and  probably 
did  do  so,  the  scheme  for  divorcing  the  childless 
Katharine  of  Braganza  and  re-marrying  Charles. 
Unlikely,  however,  because  the  haughty  Queen,  who 
had  striven  so  hard  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  her 
second  son  with  a  commoner's  daughter,  would 
scarcely  have  desired  to  promote  the  union  of  her 
eldest-born — the  King  himself — with  a  lady  of 
little   rank  or   fortune.      It   has    been    shown   that 
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the  advices  which  came  to  the  Fair  Stewart  from 
Somerset  House  counselled  her  to  hold  out  against 
the  King's  earlier  advances.  But  to  what  end? 
Was  it  only  to  gain  the  title  and  the  gorgeous 
establishment  which  were  then  considered  the  right- 
ful awards  of  those  whom  the  King  favoured?  This 
is  hardly  to  be  believed.  But  if  that  object  were 
the  one  the  Queen-Mother  and  her  parents  had  in 
view,  then  the  girl  herself  defeated  it.  Not  that  she 
was  a  saint,  la  Belle  Stamrt.  **A  daughter  of  the 
gods,  divinely  fair,"  seems  rather  her  natural  de- 
scription. 

The  second  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  and  Lady 
Stewart,  Sophia,  married  William,  third  son  of 
Lord  Bulkeley.  Very  little  is  known  of  her.  The 
fame  of  her  beautiful  sister  has  quite  eclipsed  hers* 

Even  as  a  widow  the  Duchess  of  Richmond 
was  too  great  a  celebrity  not  to  be  the  victim  of 
love-braggarts.  Of  her,  Dorothy,  Countess  of 
Sunderland,  wrote  in  1679,  to  her  brother,  Henry 
Sidney :  — 

**  I  am  told,  but  by  no  Privy  Councillor,  that  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond  had,  notwithstanding  the 
troubles  of  the  time,  complained  to  the  King  of 
the  great  injury  How  had  done  her  in  bragging  of 
her  favours  and  letters,  when  she  had  never  given 
him  cause  for  either.  The  King  appointed  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  my  Lords  Essex,  Sunderland, 
and  Halifax  to  examine  this  business;  this  I  am 
told,  and  I  think  they  judge  of  the  lady's  side." 

And  we  too,  now  more  than  two  centuries  later, 
cannot  act  less  fairly  than  to  ''judge  of  the  lady's 
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side.'*  Too  long  and  too  persistently  have  the 
characters  of  history  been  judged  of  the  man*s 
side.  In  particular  have  many  of  the  women  been 
wantonly  labelled  by  male  historians  as  mistresses^ 
who  have  claims  to  nobler  titles.  That  there 
existed  in  the  past  less  possibility  than  now  for 
women  to  clamber  to  heights  of  distinction  by 
any  other  staircase  than  that  of  the  passions  of 
men,  justifies,  to  an  extent,  the  theory  that  all 
women  of  history,  who  received  the  homage  of 
earth's  great  ones,  kept  that  homage  by  conces- 
sions easier  to  grant  than  to  deny.  But  the  records 
of  character  and  circumstance  are  often  curiously 
transmuted  in  the  minds  of  men  who  set  themselves 
deliberately  to  the  task  of  writing  history.  It  has 
been  too  long  a  preconceived  notion  that  Court- 
Ladies,  distinguished  in  earlier  reigns  for  their 
beauty  and  for  their  talents,  were  necessarily  the 
willing  prey  of  Princes  and  of  Statesmen. 

Frances  Stewart,  who  fought  against  such  tre- 
mendous odds  in  extricating  herself  from  a  position 
in  which  the  ambitious  vanity  of  her  relatives  and 
her  own  audacious  folly  had  placed  her,  is  not  the 
only  Beauty  who  has  been  mulcted  of  her  fair  meed 
of  honour  and  repute.  And  all  in  obedience  to  a 
general  theory  that  loveliness  and  vivacity,  when 
they  appear  at  Courts,  must  needs  be  frail ! 


ANNE,  COUNTESS  OF  SUNDERLAND, 

•'  Think  not  the  man  a  fool,  though  he  be  old, 
Who  loves  in  body  fair  a  fairer  mind." 

By  M.  HOBS. 

[Quoted  in  a  letter  from  the  Countess  of  Sunderland  to  Henry 
Sidney,  with  the  remark  "  I  suppose  you  will  agree  with  Mr.  Hobs.'*] 

The  grim  Empire  of  Heredity  was  never  more 
exactly  demonstrated  than  in  the  case  of  The  Lady 
Anne  Digby,  daughter  of  George,  Earl  of  Bristol. 
Those  virtues,  vices,  capacities  and  sentiments,  all 
varying  and  assertive,  which  made  Lord  Bristol  "one 
contradiction,"  made  of  his  child  also  what  women 
ever  are — **a  contradiction  still." 

Walpole's  description  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol  as  one 
who  **  wrote  against  Popery  and  embraced  it;  .  .  . 
was  a  zealous  opposer  of  the  Court  and  a  sacrifice  to 
it ;  was  conscientiously  converted  in  the  midst  of  his 
prosecution  of  Lord  Strafford  and  was  most  uncon- 
scientiously  a  prosecutor  of  Lord  Clarendon,'*  gives 
us  a  key  to  the  right  reading  of  the  character  of  his 
daughter.  She  has  been  in  all  periods  diversely 
portrayed. 

Queen  Anne  called  her  "a  flattering,  dissembling, 
false  woman";  the  worthy  Evelyn  deemed  her  "a 
wise  and  noble  person  ...  a  lady  of  great  sense 
and    much    prudence."      To    Mrs.    Jameson,    her 
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supreme  apologist,  she  was  **  beautiful  and  blame- 
less/* Her  mother-in-law,  the  kindly  and  vivacious 
**Sacharissa,"  certainly  distrusted  her.  As  she 
represented  herself  to  Evelyn  and  was  represented 
by  him,  she  appears,  indeed,  a  most  estimable  lady 
of  pious  disposition.  In  her  letters  to  Henry  Sidney 
she  revealed  herself  a  woman  of  many  subtleties  of 
mind  and  of  extraordinary  force  of  character.  She 
was  by  times  a  creature  of  set  purposes  and  of 
fluctuating  moods ;  an  actress  who  betrayed  too 
frequently  her  self-consciousness;  a  poseuse^  whose 
impulsiveness  revealed  her  own  heart's  beating.  One 
may  despise  or  admire  her.  She  is  individual  and 
arresting  to  the  last  degree.  Her  mother  was  The 
Lady  Anne  Russell,  a  daughter  of  Francis,  second 
Lord  of  Bedford,  and  a  cousin  of  Sir  William 
Russell,  whose  wife.  The  Lady  Rachel,  is  the  heroine 
of  Jacobean  Protestantism.  By  one-half  of  her 
family  connections,  therefore,  The  Lady  Anne  was 
allied  to  a  notable  group  of  patriots  and  puritans. 
On  her  father's  side  a  spirit  of  turbulent  mon- 
archialism  was  rampant.  The  Earl  of  Bristol,  for 
all  his  self-betrayals,  had  been  a  fighter  for  the  King 
in  the  Civil  Wars.  He  had  shared  the  exile  of 
Charles  IL,  had  participated  in  his  dissipations, 
and  catered  for  his  pleasures.  The  Digby  family 
returned  to  England  at  the  Restoration.  At  nineteen 
years  of  age,  the  really  lovely  and  accomplished 
Lady  Anne  was  married  to  Robert  Spencer,  second 
Earl  of  Sunderland.  The  first  Earl,  his  father,  had 
been  a  gallant  dignified  Royalist,  who,  at  twenty- 
three,  died  fighting  at  the  Battle  at  Newbury.     The 
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mother  of  Lord  Sunderland  was  no  less  a  one  than 
"Sacharissa,"  sweet  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney. 

Such  noble  parentage  should  have  produced  a 
better  son.  The  second  Lord  Sunderland  inherited 
fully  the  talents  and  discernments  of  his  dis- 
tinguished father  and  mother,  but  their  qualities 
of  soul  and,  above  all,  "  Sacharissa's "  beautiful 
frankness  and  simplicity,  were  not  transmitted.  Lord 
Sunderland,  from  first  to  last,  was  an  opportunist 
and  a  plotter,  a  man  of  many  ambitions,  most  of 
them  ignoble.  His  schemings  were  persistent  for 
place  and  power;  politics  were  to  him  an  exciting 
speculation.  His  very  soul  was  venal.  He  thirsted 
only  for  money  and  for  the  ostentations  and  im- 
munities wealth  brings.  Always  a  gambler,  he 
looked  upon  statesmanship  as  a  game  demanding 
only  a  degree  more  interest  and  attention  than 
basset  or  than  ombre. 

Undoubtedly  her  husband's  reputation  for  over- 
reaching meanness  and  deception  has  reflected 
greatly  on  the  character  of  Lady  Sunderland.  The 
famous  letter  to  William  of  Orange,  penned  by  the 
Countess  in  1687,  was  written,  in  all  likelihood,  at 
the  direct  instigation  of  the  Earl.  Yet  all  of  Her 
Ladyship's  treacheries  and  manoeuvres  were  not 
imparted.  Her  talent  for  diplomacy  was  not  less 
remarkable  than  that  of  her  husband.  She  had, 
perhaps,  the  advantage  of  being  the  sincerer 
politician. 

Her  career  began  at  the  Court  of  Charles  IL 
She  was  one  of  Katharine  of  Braganza's  ladies, 
and    subsequently    Lady    of   the    Bedchamber    to 
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Queen  Mary  (of  Modena)  and  to  Queen  Anne.  The 
marriage  of  Lord  Sunderland  and  The  Lady  Anne 
Digby  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  social  events  of 
the  early  Restoration  days.  Rank,  wealth,  and  dis- 
tinction were  common  possessions  of  the  Digby 
and  the  Spencer  families.  The  bride  had  beauty, 
and,  as  only-surviving  sister  of  the  third  Earl, 
was  heiress-presumptive  to  the  Bristol  estates.  She 
eventually  inherited  the  family  possessions.  Great 
preparations  had  been  made,  and  the  highest 
expectations  formed  concerning  the  magnificence 
of  the  wedding,  when,  at  the  last  moment,  a  report 
went  round  that  the  marriage  was  broken  off.  Lord 
Sunderland  had  gone  out  of  town,  having  sent  to 
his  bride-elect  **  a  release  of  his  right  or  claim  to 
her,  and  advice  to  his  friends  not  to  inquire  into  the 
reason  of  this  doing,  for  he  hath  enough  for  it"  As 
Pepys  is  our  informant  of  these  particulars,  the 
whole  story  may  have  been  but  idle  gossip.  It  is 
likely,  however,  that  some  apprehension  of  a  sublety 
rivalling  his  own  may  have  disturbed  the  noble  Earl 
as  the  day  of  his  marriage  with  the  Digby  heiress 
drew  near.  There  is  probability  also  that  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Sunderland  made  some  effort  to 
frustrate  the  match.  **  Sacharissa  "  was  no  despiser 
of  worldly  considerations  when  marriage  questions 
were  under  discussion.  Yet  affection  and  mutual 
trust  she  held  to  be  the  prime  ingredients  of 
wedlock.  Of  the  sincerity  of  her  daughter-in-law 
she  was  always  dubious.  Her  brother,  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  was  an  opponent  of  Lord  Bristol, 
and  he  too  may  have  seen   cause  to   oppose   the 
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union.  Whether  there  were  grounds  or  not  for 
the  rumours,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the 
nature  of  the  supposed  stumbling-block,  Pepys 
chronicles  that  the  wedding  was  celebrated  with 
more  than  ordinary  magnificence  in  the  summer  of 
1663,  The  first  years  of  their  marriage  the  Earl 
and  Countess  spent  at  Althorpe,  the  Dowager 
retiring  to  Rufford  Abbey,  the  seat  of  her 
son-in-law.  Sir  George  Saville,  afterwards  Lord 
Halifax.  At  Althorpe,  within  four  years,  Lady 
Sunderland  gave  birth  to  three  children — Robert, 
Lord  Spencer,  born  in  1664,  ^nd  two  daughters. 
During  these  years,  the  Earl  made  a  journey  into 
France,  and  later  he  received  a  commission  in 
Prince  Rupert's  regiment.  The  handsome  and 
distinguished  pair  were  well  received  at  Court,  and 
lived  with  considerable  style  and  magnificence  both 
at  Althorpe  and  in  town.  With  good  looks,  great 
talents,  sufficient  means,  and  high  social  powers,  the 
world  was  at  their  feet.  For  them  the  Lute  of 
Existence  sounded  only  its  brighter  tones.  But  "  the 
little  rift"  was  there.  Sunderland  early  developed 
his  passion  for  gambling,  though  his  wife's  excellent 
management  long  counterbalanced  his  heavy  losses. 
The  good  sense,  thorough  domesticity  and  intelligent 
economy  of  Lady  Sunderland  were  the  admiration 
of  co-temporaries.  In  describing  Althorpe,  where, 
in  1688,  he  and  his  son  were  entertained  with 
lavish  hospitality  by  the  Countess,  Evelyn  wrote : — 
*'  The  house,  or  rather  palace,  at  Althorpe  is  a 
noble  uniform  pile  .  .  .  built  of  brick  and  freestone, 
balustred  and  a  la  modeyne\   the  hall  is  well,   the 
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staircase  excellent;  the  rooms  of  state,  galleries,- 
offices,  and  furniture  such  as  may  become  a  great 
prince.  It  is  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  garden, 
exquisitely  planted  and  kept,  and  all  this  in  a  park 
walled  in  with  hewn  stone,  planted  with  rows  and 
walks  of  ttees,  canals,  and  fish-ponds,  and  stored 
with  game.  And  what  is  above  all  this,  governed 
by  a  lady,  who  without  any  show  of  solicitude,  keeps 
everything  in  such  admirable  order,  both  within  and 
without,  from  the  garret  to  the  cellar,  that  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  in  this  nation,  or  in  any  other, 
that  exceeds  her  in  such  exact  order,  without  osten- 
tation, but  substantially  great  and  noble.  The 
meanest  servant  is  lodged  so  neat  and  cleanly ; 
the  service  at  the  several  tables,  the  good  order 
and  decency — in  a  word,  the  entire  economy  is 
perfectly  becoming  a  wise  and  noble  person.  She 
is  one  who  for  her  distinguished  esteem  of  me  from 
a  long  and  worthy  friendship  I  must  ever  honour 
and  celebrate." 

We  have  further  evidence  of  Lady  Sunderland's 
practicality  in  letters  to  Henry  Sidney  when  Am- 
bassador at  the  Hague.  With  political  informations 
and  semi-philosophical  comments  on  her  own  sen- 
timents and  aspirations,  she  mingled  commissions 
to  this  good  friend  of  hers  to  buy  large  quantities 
of  wax  candles,  which  were  to  be  had  better  and 
cheaper  in  Holland.  She  also  recommended  him  a 
steward,  and  sent  to  him  a  certain  Mr.  Durvill  to 
serve  him,  ofwhorti  she  wrcte:  **  I  hope  in  God  he 
will  acquit  himself  well,  or  he  loses  a  friend  in  me 
for  ever.     I  have  told  him  I  thought  /^20  a  year  was 
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very  fair,  and  he  is  well  contented;  that  was  the 
wages  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  gave  him,  but  he  had 
none  of  my  father.'*  In  168 r,  at  a  moment  when 
considerable  suspicion  of  the  integrity  of  Sunderland 
and  Sidney  had  been  roused  at  Court  and  the 
political  situation  was  in  many  ways  critical,  she 
added  a  postscript  to  a  letter  to  Sidney : — 

"You  would  oblige  me  more  than  you  can 
imagine  if  you  would  send  me  of  all  sorts  of  ducks 
and  wild  fowl  this  spring ;  and  if  you  would  but 
send  them,  done  up  in  bran,  some  eggs  of  all  sorts, 
I  could  raise  them  if  they  were  put  up  fresh ;  they 
would  keep  three  weeks.  Now  don't  laugh  at  me 
for  being  so  silly  as  to  think  of  such  things  when  we 
are  on  the  point  of  ruin." 

Let  one  more  sample  of  her  capacity  for  domestic 
management  be  cited.    She  wrote  to  Evelyn  : — 

**  My  service  to  Mrs.  Evelyn — I  wish  she  could 
recommend  me  a  good  and  understanding  man 
that  were  sightly  to  wait,  who  might  be  between  a 
clerk  of  the  kitchen  and  a  steward,  that  were  a  very 
good  accountant  and  who  understands  choosing  of 
meat,  and  very  honest — enough  so  as  not  to  think 
of  poundage.  His  wages  would  be  the  better  for  it. 
'Twould  be  a  great  obligation." 

Though  condescending  to  the  meanest  details  of 
household  ordering,  there  was  a  largeness  and  a 
force  of  direction  about  Lady  Sunderland's  economy 
v/hich  is  distinctive  of  the  woman.  The  crowning 
testimony  to  her  capacity  as  a  hostess  lies  in 
Evelyn's  remark,  that  she  governed  all  the  various 
departments  of  her  household  **  without  any  show 
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of  solicitude."  How  often  are  guests  irritated  and 
homes  made  uncomfortable  by  the  fussy  anxieties 
of  inefficient  hostesses ! 

It  is  well  to  study  this  domestic  backbone  of 
Lady  Sunderland's  life;  the  complications  of  her 
character  are  thereby  more  easily  deciphered.  She 
was  fundamentally  a  woman  of  excellent  judgment 
and  capacity  ;  shrewd  and  contriving,  but  having 
the  art  to  conceal  her  art.  It  was  impossible  that 
the  interests  of  such  a  woman  should  reach  their 
limits  in  the  home  circle.  At  the  same  time,  the 
mere  glitter  of  pleasure  and  the  empty  frivolity  of 
the  social  pastimes  of  the  period  did  not  allure  her. 
For  these  reasons,  although  accounted  a  Beauty  of 
the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  and  being  painted  by  Lely 
for  the  famous  gallery,  her  name  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with  among  those  of  Whitehall  revellers.  The 
political  aspects  of  Court  and  Society  life  appealed 
to  her  more  than  the  purely  social.  Her  husband 
was  early  disposed  to  curry  favour  at  Court. 
**  Quick-sighted,  rather  than  far-sighted,"  as  he  has 
been  well  described.  Lord  Sunderland  deemed  it  to 
his  advantage  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  powerful 
Duchess  of  Cleveland  (Lady  Castlemaine).  In  Sep- 
tember, 1667,  this  insolent  Favourite  and  her  train 
were  entertained  at  Althorpe  by  the  Earl  and 
Countess.  The  Dowager  Countess  of  Sunderland 
and  Lord  and  Lady  Halifax — then  Sir  Greorge  and 
Lady  Saville — came  there  to  meet  them. 

By  this  time  Lord  Sunderland  had  become 
distinguished  as  a  gamester,  and  we  find  his 
winnings    and    losses    gossiped    over    to    a   con- 
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siderable  extent  in  the  letters  of  his  relations.  The 
reputation  of  a  gambler,  however,  marked  him  out 
as  a  man  of  fashion,  and,  from  the  worldly  stand- 
point, did  him  good. 

It  was  in  1671,  that  he  received  his  first  diplomatic 

mission,  his  task  being  the  neutralizing  of  Spain  in 

the  event  of  a  war  with  the  United  Provinces.     He 

left  England  for  Spain  in  September,  when  Lady 

Sunderland   expected   shortly  to    follow   him.     In 

October,    however,  we   find    her  and    her    solemn 

counsellor  and  admirer,  Mr.  Evelyn,  the  guests  at 

Euston   of  Lord   and    Lady   Arlington,  who — the 

influence  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  being  on  the 

wane,  and  all    hope   of  raising  up  a  successor  to 

her  in  Frances  Stewart  being  defeated — were  now 

seeking  to  make  their  own  position  doubly  sure  by 

supporting  the  pretensions  of  the   French  King's 

emissary,    Louise    de    Keroualle.      A    large    and 

brilliant  party  assembled  at  Euston  to  do  honour  to 

the  King,  who  came  over  almost  every  second  day 

from    Newmarket.      To  the  new  French  Maid   of 

Honour  much  court  was  paid.     Under  the  guidance 

of  the  Ambassador,  Colbert,  Louise  de  Keroualle 

played,  with  consummate  tact,  that  part  of  artless 

innocence  which   is  so  eminently  seductive  to  the 

profligate.     No  Society  Journals  chronicled  at  the 

time  the  doings  and  sayings  of  His  Majesty,  and 

of  the  lords  and  ladies   who  racked  their  wits  to 

beguile  the  jaded  Monarch  in  the  intervals  of  rest 

between  his  attendances  at  the  races  on  Newmarket 

Heath.   Yet,  in  pamphlets  of  the  period,  in  the  diaries 

of  Evelyn,  and  in  dispatches  of  Colbert,  are  noted 
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certain  designs  and  frolics  which  do  little  credit  to 
the    Countess   of  Arlington,   and  which    may  be 
taken  to  implicate  the  Countess  of  Sunderland.     In 
a  mad  freak  of  revelry,  Lady  Sunderland  is  said  to 
have  assisted  Lady  Arlington  to  organise  a  mock 
marriage    between    Charles    II.    and    the    rising- 
Favourite.    Louise  De  K^roualle  gave  herself  quite 
the  airs  and  graces  of  a  bride,  and  the  Monarch  was 
easily  hooked  by  the  spicy  bait  of  a  counterfeited 
innocence.     All   the   coarse   marriage  customs  of 
the    period,   now   discreetly   dispensed  with,  were 
performed  with  zest  by  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
gay  company.     That  every  guest  then  at  Huston 
did  not  take  part  in  this  mock  ceremony,  is  proved 
by  Evelyn's  explicit  denial  of  the  report  that  he 
was  present  at  it,  or,  indeed,  was  informed  of  the 
mad  episode  at  the  time.     Yet  Evelyn  throws  no 
doubt  on    its   occurrence.     He  had  seen    enough 
of    toying    and    wantonness    to    make    him    give 
full  credit  to  the  story.     One  would  like  to  believe 
that  Lady  Sunderland,  whose  conduct  in  so  many 
respects   remained    unaffected    by  the    licence    of 
the  period,  had   no   part   in   this  unseemly  frolic. 
But  the  many  incongruities  of  her  character  pro- 
hibit   the    theory    that    she    necessarily   took    no 
share  in  it.     Her  contempt  for  frivolity  and  for  all 
the  viciousness  of  human    circumstances  did   not 
prevent   her,  when  occasion  offered,  from  trading 
upon    the   frailties   of   mankind.      A    scheme  was 
afloat   for  securing    the    interest    and    support    of 
France     and     advancing    the     Roman     Catholic 
Religion  by  promoting  the  passion  of  Charles  for 
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the  French  King's  creature.  Explicit  directions 
may  have  been  given  to  Lady  Sunderland  to  have 
her  hand  in  the  deal.  It  was  her  husbcind's  policy 
to  be  in  every  swim.  "  She,  too,  had  the  impulse  to 
**  keep  right  along  with  the  procession.*'  This 
irrepressible  instinct  explains  much  in  her  story. 
At  the  very  hour  and  place  in  which  she  won 
encomiums  from  the  punctilious  and  moralising 
Evelyn,  she  earned  also  the  light  opinion  of  the 
worldly  and  flippant  Colbert.  Her  eagerness 
was  great  as  her  capacity.  She  would  throw 
the  same  lively  interest  into  a  discussion  with 
the  man  of  sentiment  and  erudition,  upon  the 
planting  of  timber  or  the  vanity  of  human 
hopes,  as  she  would  vent  on  the  mad  escapade 
of  **  marrying  "  the  King  to  his  last  amour.  If  the 
game  had  to  be  played,  and,  politically,  it  was 
undoubtedly  a  very  good  game  to  play,  she  would 
not  carry  it  out  in  any  half-hearted  fashion. 
Amateurishness,  her  soul  loathed. 

The  position  of  Evelyn  at  the  frolicking  Restora- 
tion Court  is  a  curious  one.  The  travelled  connois- 
seur^ with  his  sententiousness  and  his  solemnities, 
his  sentimentalities  and  his  preachments,  must 
have  been  something  of  a  bore.  Yet  he  was  a  wel- 
comed frequenter  of  the  King's  circle  and  an 
invited  guest  at  many  easy-mannered  country 
houses.  For  the  consolation  of  hostesses,  he  was 
given  to  moralising  after  the  event.  Standing 
face  to  face  with  evil  practices,  he  discreetly  looked 
the  other  way.  Fair  ladies  chose  him  for  a  guest. 
His  presence  lent   respectability  and   imparted    a 
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tone  of  intellectuality  to  their  parties.  His  con- 
versation, crammed  with  information,  had  its 
social  utility.  Personages  of  this  type  are  less 
entertaining  nowadays.  Too  many  magazines 
and  tit-bitted  journals  bestow  upon  us  the  for- 
tuitous atoms  of  fact  and  fancy  of  which  the 
Evelyns  of  earlier  centuries  were  the  sole  pur- 
veyors. Though  pompous  and  not  intrusively 
sincere,  the  man  was,  no  doubt,  genuine.  Lady 
Sunderland  more  than  affected  his  friendship.  It 
became  with  her  a  life-study  to  preserve  his  good 
opinion.  He  was  her  />e/t/  mitt  re ;  she  sat  at  his 
feet  and  patronised  him.  Great  ladies  have  often- 
times a  leaning  to  this  sort  of  discipleship.  It 
makes  them  wise  in  their  own  conceits,  and  gratifies 
the  masters,  who  are  but  too  susceptible  to  this 
cunning  form  of  flattery  Yet  not  alone  the  chiffon 
of  mutual  vanity  bound  these  two  together. 
Friendship  has  ever  some  stout  material  in  its 
composition.  The  seriousness  and  the  practicality 
of  Lady  Sunderland  held  the  punctilious  Evelyn's 
genuine  admiration.  His  stolid  piety  helped  to 
sustain  her  self-approval.  A  woman  of  intriguing 
nature,  keenly  responsive  to  actualities,  needs  some 
anchorage  against  the  swelling  tides  of  the  passing 
moment.  Evelyn's  simplicities  of  thought  and 
contemplative  theories  provided  Lady  Sunderland 
with  a  mooring. 

In  Februar}%  1678,  Lord  Sunderland  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State,  and  his  wife  acknowledged  the 
congratulations  of  Evelyn  in  the  following  exemplary 
note:  — 
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'*  I  am  most  confident  of  your  friendly  wishes,  and 
value  them  extremely.  For  this  honour  the  King 
has  done  my  Lord,  I  cannot  think  it  worth  the 
rejoicing  much  at  as  times  now  are ;  I  have  else 
reason  to  be  glad  for  what  you  mention;  I  could 
say  much  to  you  of  my  thoughts  of  this  matter,  but 
it  is  my  waiting  day :  I  pray  God  to  direct  my  Lord 
and  prosper  him  to  the  good  of  his  country,  and  to 
God's  glory;  pray  for  him  and  for  me,  I  beg  of 
you.  Be  so  charitable  as  to  furnish  me  with  a 
prayer  particular  to  this  occasion. 

I  am  sincerely  your  friend, 

A.  Sunderland." 

In  addition  to  other  capacities,  Evelyn  seems  to 
have  filled  for  her  Ladyship  the  post  of  unofficial 
chaplain.  His  steadfast  Protestantism,  unalloyed 
by  **proselytical  fervours,"  was  a  rock  in  a  desert 
to  one  set  in  the  midst  of  the  Jesuitical  and 
hypocritical  religionism  that  surged  and  battled 
around  the  thrones  of  the  Stuarts.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  inconsistencies  of  Lady  Sunderland's 
behaviour,  she  can  at  no  time  be  accused  of  makini^- 
her  religion  the  handmaid  of  her  politics.  Her 
attitude  was  invariably  Protestant.  Her  husband's 
conversion  and  reconversion,  occurring  opportunely 
at  different  political  crises,  displayed  the  absolute 
insincerity  of  his  professions.  The  piety  of  the 
Countess  was  not  all  a  farce.  Her  mind  was  of  a 
distinctly  Protestant  cut.  Her  motive  in  appealing 
to  the  layman,  Kvelyn,  to  send  her  a  prayer  suitable 
to  the  occasion   of  her  husband's  preferment   may 
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not  have  been  absolutely  pure.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  for  her,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be 
influenced  by  motives  quite  unmixed.  But  the 
letter  quoted  above,  and  all  others  written  to  him, 
who  was  undoubtedly  to  her  a  **  Man  of  God,** 
proclaim  a  soul  too  haughty  to  be  submitted  to  a 
priest.  She  was  a  woman  of  too  personal  an 
ambition  and  of  too  self-questioning  a  spirit,  to  be 
other  than  a  Protestant  in  times  when  Protestantism 
was  a  living  fact 

In  many  letters  to  the  worthy  Evelyn,  Lady 
Sunderland  has  described,  ably  and  at  length,  the 
political  situations  of  the  moment.  She  writes  with 
all  the  comprehension  of  a  statesman  and  with  all 
the  expHcitness  of  a  woman.  Of  the  impeachment 
of  Danby  and  of  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Popish  plot,  she  gives  an  instant  and  graphic  picture. 
Yet  self-consciousness  disturbs  her.  She  apologises 
for  possible  omissions  in  her  accounts  by  saying  it 
is  out  of  her  province  writing  on  these  matters,  and 
adds  :  **  When  I  consider  how  well  you  spend  your 
time,  I  am  like  to  burn  this  scribble.  Pray  do 
you  do  so  as  soon  as  you  have  read  it.'* 

Fortunately  for  us,  Evelyn  thought  her  scribble 
worth  preserving.  So  did  another  of  her  corre- 
spondents, though  it  had  perhaps  been  discreeter  in 
him  to  have  followed  her  directions. 

**For  God's  sake,  burn  my  letters!"  she  wrote 
to  Henry  Sidney,  a  few  months  after  inscribing  the 
lines  above  to  Evelyn.  **  I  am  fancying  I  am  talking 
to  you,  and  the  trust  I  put  in  you  leads  me  into  dis- 
closing my  thoughts  beyond  what  is  fit  for  the  post." 
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"W"e  must  remember  that  these  words  were 
penned  in  days  when  letters  containing  any  political 
reference  were  almost  always  written  in  cypher. 


My  I^dy  of  Sunderland  was  sufficiently  sensible 
of  the  favour  of  her  patronage  of  Evelyn  to  resent 
any  apparent  want  of  deference  on  his  part.  In 
May,  1679,  she  wrote  to  him  : — 
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"  I  must  own  to  you  that  I  take  it  a  little  unkindly 
your  seeing  me  no  oftener  when  you  were  in  town, 
and  going  out  of  town  without  thinking  of  one  who 
has  ever  been-  most  sincerely  your  friend  ever  since 
I  had  the  happiness  to  know  you.  But  mortifications 
of  this  nature,  though  grievous,  yet  I  hope  will  do 
me  good ;  and  meeting  with  them  so  often  as  I 
have  done  in  the  world  will,  I  hope,  make  me  value 
and  love  the  world  every  day  of  my  life  less  than 
the  other,  there  being  nothing  in  it,  in  my  opinion, 
to  tempt  one  if  our  friends  forsake  us.*' 

It  does  not  appear  that  Lady  Sunderland's  mor- 
tification actually  resulted  in  a  diminution  of  her 
interest  in  wordly  concerns.  Yet  it  would  seem  to 
be  true  of  her  that  the  appreciation  and  devotion 
of  her  friends  and  followers  made  the  salt  of  her 
existence.  The  studied  humility  of  the  closing 
phrase  of  her  letter  betrays  the  dear  woman's 
vanity.     She  concluded : 

*'  I  mean  it,  very  kindly,  for  if  'twere  not  so,  I 
should  never  complain.  J  am  sure  I  will  never 
give  you  cause  by  being  less  than  I  have  proved 
myself  your  friend  and  servant,  A.  S." 

Evelyn's  answer,  assuring  Her  Ladyship  that  he 
had  never  failed  in  the  duty  he  owed  her  and  which 
she  so  justly  exacted,  is  a  model  of  courtly  respect. 
Yet  he  asserted  some  little  dignity  and  made  her 
impatience  appear  in  its  proper  light. 

There  was  always  in  Evelyn  a  stout  backbone  of 
self-respect.  His  devotion  to  Lady  Sunderland  was 
quite   disinterested,  and   all   his  relationships  were 
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marked  by  strict   integrity.     This  honesty  of  hi?, 
more  than  his  sermonising   habits,  was  the  steady 
support  of  My  Lady's  fluttering  temperament.    His 
pious  saws  and  moral    instances  were  her  soul's 
narcotics  rather  than  its  strengthening  food.  In  1 68 1 , 
Evelyn  was  approached  on  the  subject  of  her  son's 
marriage.     In   his  diary  stands  the  entry:    *' i6th 
May.      Came  my  Lady  Sunderland  to  desire  that 
I  would  propose  a  match  to  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  for 
her  son,  Lord  Spencer,  to  marry  Mrs.  Jane."     But 
Evelyn  excused  himself  **all  he  was  able."     Lord 
Spencer's  early  inclination  to  extravagance  made 
the  worthy   man   apprehensive.     It    would    not   be 
the  part   of  a   friend   to  propose  marriage  to  Sir 
Stephen    for   his   only   daughter,    **  well-bred    and 
likely   to   receive  a   large    share    of   her    father's 
opulence,"   with   one  who   was   already  earning   a 
bad  reputation  and  who  was  moreover  the  son  of 
a  man   "  much  sunk  in  his  estate  by  gaming  and 
other  prodigalities,"  and  **  no  longer  Secretary  of 
State,  having  fallen  into  displeasure  of  the  King  for 
siding  with  the  Commons  about  the  succession." 

Regarding  the  action  of  Lord  Sunderland  in 
voting  for  the  Bill  of  Exclusion  aimed  at  the  Duke 
of  York,  Evelyn  has  recorded  his  conviction  that  he 
did  not  do  it  **out  of  his  own  inclination,  or  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Protestant  religion,  but  by 
mistaking  the  ability  of  the  party  to  carry  it." 

Evelyn's  estimate  of  the  character  and  motives 
of  the  sinuous  Sunderland  was  fairly  shrewd.  At 
another  time,  he  wrote  concerning  him :  *'  I  wish 
from   my   soul   the  Lord,  her  husband  (whose  parts 
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and  abilities  are  otherwise  conspicuous)  was  as 
worthy  of  her  as  by  a  fatal  apostacy  and  court- 
ambition  he  has  made  himself  unworthy.  This  is 
what  she  deplores  and  it  renders  her  as  much 
affliction  as  a  lady  of  great  soul  and  much  prudence 
is  capable  of 

Doubts  of  her  husband  did  not  affect  Evelyn's 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  Countess.  Her 
prudence  and  economy  seem  ever  to  have  dazzled 
him.  Her  pretty  dependence  on  his  counsels  was 
inevitably  charming. 

We  have  further  evidence  of  her  economy  and  of 
her  tact — so  delicately  adjusted,  that  the  admiring 
Evelyn  did  not  see  through  it — in  the  lengthy 
epistles  which  followed  the  equally  tactful  refusal 
which  Evelyn  elicited  from  Sir  Stephen  Fox.  My 
Lady  had  the  grateful  sense  of  Evelyn's  kindness, 
but  she  could  not  let  the  post  pass  without  assuring 
him  that  she  would  rather  marry  her  son  to  Sir 
Stephen  Fox's  daughter  for  twelve  thousand  pounds 
than  to  any  other  she  could  think  of  for  twice  the 
sum ;  so  great  a  value  had  she  for  those  two  good 
people,  Sir  Stephen  and  his  Lady !  A  regular 
schedule  of  the  Sunderland  estates  and  their  values, 
with  a  statement  of  the  existing  charges  on  them, 
accompanied  her  letter.  The  existence  of  these 
engagements  was  the  reason  of  her  telling  Evelyn 
that  she  and  Lord  Sunderland  could  no  ways  marry 
my  Lord  Spencer  and  provide  for  the  younger 
children  under  twenty  thousand  pounds.  But  Evelyn 
was  true  to  the  best  interests  of  both  friends.  The 
match  was  finally  rejected.      **  Mrs.  Jane"  was  to 
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be  congratulated.  Lord  Spencer  proved  the  ** ne'er 
do  weel"  of  the  family.  He  lead  a  roving  life,  and 
died  young,  in  Paris,  of  a  wound  received  in  a  duel. 
Lady  Sunderland  accepted  her  disappointment  with 
protestations  of  her  gratitude  to  Evelyn  and  of  her 
resignation  to  Heaven's  decree.  Her  mother.  Lady 
Bristol,  had  also  formed  hopes  of  the  marriage,  for 
Lady  Sunderland  wrote:  **I  have  not  yet  directly 
told  my  mother  of  its  being  off,  because  she  had  so 
taken  her  measures  upon  the  belief  of  the  certainty 
of  it.  By  degrees  I  preach  to  her  of  the  uncertainty 
of  all  things  in  this  world." 

The  recreation  of  pious  reflections  was  always 
grateful  to  the  good  Evelyn  and  his  noble  patroness. 
But  an  amiable  catholicity  marked  his  tastes  and  all 
l^ady  Sunderland's  depressions  and  crosses  never 
destroyed  her  relish  for  the  shows  of  the  season. 
Lord  Sunderland's  embassy  to  Madrid,  in  167 1,  not 
having  proved  successful,  he  was  recalled  before  his 
wife  had  the  opportunity  of  joining  him.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  to  Paris.  In  this 
capital,  the  Countess  played  the  part  of  Am- 
bassadress for  a  while.  She  was  preparing  to 
leave  London,  in  October,  1672,  when  Evelyn 
wrote  of  his  dining  with  her  at  Leicester  House, 
and  of  her  sending,  after  dinner,  for  one  Richardson, 
**the  famous  fire-eater,"  who  devoured  brimstone 
on  glowing  coals,  melted  a  beer  glass  and  ate  it  up, 
put  a  live  coal  on  his  tongue,  whereon  he  cooked 
an  oyster,  the  coal  being  blown  upon  with  bellows. 
Further  than  this,  the  marvellous  Richardson  drank 
a   mixture  of  melted  pitch,  wax  and  sulphur,  that 
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flamed  in  his  mouth,  and  performed  many  other 
dexterous  tricks  with  red-hot  irons. 

On  March  30th,  1676,  Evelyn  further  chronicled 
that :  **  dining  with  my  Lady  Sunderland,  I  saw  a 
fellow  swallow  a  knife,  and  divers  great  pebble 
stones,  which  would  make  a  plain  rattling  one 
against  another/*  Another  time,  the  entertain- 
ment following  a  dinner  at  Lord  Sunderland's  was 
the  hearing  of  **  that  celebrated  voice  of  Mr. 
Pordage,"  a  priest,  •*  newly  come  from  Rome;  his 
singing  was  after  the  Venetian  recitative,  as  masterly 
as  could  be,  and  with  an  excellent  voice,  both  treble 
and  bass;  Dr.  Walgrave  accompanied  with  his 
theorbo  lute,  on  which  he  performed  beyond  imagi- 
nation.'* Evelyn  did  not  note  the  Countess's 
presence  at  this  musical  performance,  but  this  and 
other  references  of  his  all  go  to  show  that  my  Lady 
Sunderland's  was  always  one  of  the  first  houses  in 
town  for  meeting  the  **  sensations  "  of  the  season. 

Upon  his  side,  Evelyn  appears  to  have  sought  out 
shows  of  rather  an  instructive  character,  to  which 
he  could  carry  the  Countess  for  her  entertainment. 
He  has  written  of  conducting  her  to  dine  with  the 
Lord  Mayor ;  she  having  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
the  **  pomp  and  ceremony  of  this  Prince  of  Citizens, 
there  never  having  been  any,  who  for  the  stateliness 
of  his  palace,  prodigious  feasting  and  magnificence, 
exceeded  Sir  Robert  Clayton."  Again  he  noted,  **I 
carried  the  Countess  of  Sunderland  to  see  the  rareties 
of  one,  Mr.  Charlton,  in  the  Middle  Temple."  His 
collection  **  consisted  of  miniatures,  drawings,  shells, 
insects,  medals,  natural  things,  animals  (of  which 
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divers  were  kept  in  glasses  of  spirits  of  wine), 
minerals,  precious  stones,  vessels,  curiosities  in 
amber,  cristal,  agate,  &c. ;  all  being  very  perfect 
and  rare  of  their  kind,  especially  his  books  of  birds, 
fish,  flowers,  and  shells,  drawn  and  miniatured  to 
the  life."* 

These  glimpses  of  Lady  Sunderland  in  the 
character  of  intelligent  patroness  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  bring  to  us  the  realisation  that  the  world 
revolves.  We  are  not  unfamiliar,  in  this  our  day, 
with  Society  Leaders  who  cultivate  the  **  latest  *' 
prodigies,  be  they  Music  hall  Athletes  or  Colonial 
Premiers.  The  lively  intensity  of  Lady  Sunderland 
made  her  keen  to  exploit  the  geniuses  who  shared 
her  day.  But  it  was  for  the  more  serious  relaxations 
of  Lady  Sunderland's  busy  life,  that  Evelyn  specially 
catered.  From  Evelyn,  as  a  connoisseur  of  religious 
literature,  she  begged  a  list  of  devotional  works  for 
her  consolation  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  This 
request,  Evelyn  joyfully  fulfilled.  His  admiration  of 
her  piety  almost  exceeded  his  powers  of  expression. 
**  I  look  upon  it,"  he  wrote,  **as  a  peculiar  grace 
and  favour  of  God  to  your  Ladyship,  that,  amidst 
so  many  temptations  and  grandeurs  of  courts,  the  at- 
tendants, visits,  diversions  (and  other  circumstances 
of  the  palace,  and  the  way  you  are  engaged  in),  you 
are  resolved  that  nothing  of  all  this  shall  interrupt 
your  duty  to  God,  and  the  religion  you  profess.'* 

Lady  Sunderland's  professions  of  religion  had, 
indeed,  come  to  be  very  marked  about  this  time. 

*  This  collection  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
and  now  forms  part  of  the  British  Museum. 
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Pleasing  as  they  were  to  Evelyn,  who  believed 
implicitly  in  their  sincerity,  they  were  disgusting 
to  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  who,  about  a 
year  later  (1687-8),  wrote  to  her  sister,  the  Princess 
of  Orange,  that  **to  outward  appearances  one 
would  take  her  (Lady  Sunderland)  for  a  saint,  and 
to  hear  her  talk,  you  would  think  she  were  a  very 
good  Protestant ;  but  she  is  as  much  one  as  the 
other ;  for  it  is  certain  that  her  Lord  does  nothing 
without  her."  At  this  time,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland 
was  bending  his  back  to  the  fashionable  breath  of 
doctrine  by  hearing  mass  privately  in  a  priest's 
chamber  and  giving  the  French  envoys  to  under- 
stand that  his  heart  was  entirely  disposed  for  Roman 
Catholicism  and  an  alliance  with  France.  He  had 
entered  also  into  the  communications  with  William 
of  Orange,  in  which  he  was  associated  with  Henry 
Sidney  and  Lord  Halifax.  To  complete  his  cor- 
respondences, he  had  dealings  with  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth.  The  Princess  Anne  therefore  estimated 
his  character  justly,  when  she  pronounced  him 
neither  saint  nor  Protestant.  Perhaps  there  was 
less  justice  in  her  description  of  him  as  **the 
subtillest,  workingest  villain  that  is  on  the  face 
of  the  earth."  But  in  her  judgment  of  his  Lady, 
she  was  still  more  unfair.  In  a  subsequent  letter, 
Anne  assured  her  sister  that  Lady  Sunderland 
**  plays  the  hypocrite  more  than  ever,  for  she 
goes  to  St.  Martin's  morning  and  afternoon 
(because  there  are  not  enough  people  to  see  her 
at  Whitehall  chapel)  and  is  half-an-hour  before 
other  people  come,    and  half-an-hour  after  every- 
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body  IS  gone,  at  her  private  devotions.  She  runs 
from  church  to  church  after  the  famousest  preachers, 
and  keeps  such  a  clatter  with  her  devotions,  that  it 
really  turns  one's  stomach."  Anne's  wrath  was  quite 
unbounded.  She  detested  the  lady's  **  fawning, 
endearing  ways."  **  Sure  there  never  was  a  couple 
so  well  matched,"  she  averred.  '*  She  is  throughout 
in  all  her  actions  the  greatest  jade  that  ever  was." 

Of  the  economy  and  management,  rated  so  highly 
by  Evelyn,  the  Princess  held  her  own  opinion.  "  She 
cares  not  at  what  rate  she  lives,  but  never  pays 
anybody"  was  one  accusation.  ** She  will  cheat, 
though  it  be  for  a  little,"  was  another.  It  is 
necessary  to  recall  some  causes  of  Anne's  marked 
antipathy  to  the  Sunderlands.  Mrs.  Jameson  has 
laid  the  whole  stress  of  it  upon  the  existence  of  a 
friendship  between  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
and  Lady  Sunderland.  It  is  true  Anne's  romantic 
attachment  to  the  fascinating  Sarah  was  then  at  its 
height,  and  jealousy  may  have  been  a  part  of  the 
cause  of  the  Princess's  virulence.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  endorse  the  statement  of  Mrs  Jameson 
that  Anne  was  only  **  a  weak  fool."  Her  criticisms, 
if  harsh,  had  in  them  some  acumen.  In  regard  to 
Lord  Sunderland,  ^e  possessed  singularly  clear 
vision.  The  cause  of  her  antagonism  lay  deeper 
than  mere  jealousy. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Sunderland  were 
specially  attached  to  the  reigning  Queen,  Mary  of 
Modena.  Lord  Sunderland  was,  at  the  time,  playing, 
for  all  It  was  worth,  a  deeply  Jesuitical  game.  In 
order  to  compass   the   downfall  of  Rochester  and 
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Clarendon,  he  had  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
Queen,  and  was  for  ever  whispering  in  her  ear  that 
the  relatives  of  the  first  wife  of  James  II.,  Anne 
Hyde,  were  those  whom  the  King  delighted  to 
honour  more  than  the  friends  of  his  actual  consort. 
Apart  from  his  insinuations  to  the  Queen,  Sunder- 
land spared  no  trick  nor  treachery  to  gain  his  end. 
These  manoeuvres  must  needs  have  rendered  him 
odious  to  a  daughter  of  that  same  Anne  Hyda 

The  death  of  Lady  Rochester,  who  had  often 
"  put  the  Queen  in  mind  "  how  ill  a  woman  Lady 
Sunderland  was,  had  advanced  the  Countess's 
interest  at  Court,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Princess 
Anne's.  The  Queen's  good  opinion  of  Lady 
Rochester  had  lessened  before  her  death,  yet  that 
lady  had  managed,  so  long  as  she  lived,  to  keep 
Lady  Sunderland  **  from  growing  great  with  the 
Queen." 

••  But  now  she  is  dead,"  wrote  the  Princess  Anne, 
**  Lady  Sunderland,  what  with  her  fawning,  insinuat- 
ing way,  and  the  court  her  lord  makes  to  the  Queen,  is 
to  be  feared  will  grow  in  great  favour;  and  then  no 
doubt  she  will  play  the  devil,  for  she  has  no  religion, 
though  she  pretends  to  a  great  deal ;  and  so  she  is 
great  she  cares  not  who  she  ruins.  And  to  say 
truth,  she  does  not  want  wit  nor  cunning,  and  that, 
with  her  ill-nature  together,  may  make  her  capable 
of  doing  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  The  Queen,** 
Anne  continued,  "pretends  to  hate  all  form  and 
ceremony,  yet  one  sees  that  those  that  make  their 
court  that  way  are  very  well  thought  of.  She 
declares  always  that  she  loves  sincerity  and  hates 
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flattery;  but  when  the  grossest  flattery  in  the  world 
is  said  to  her  face,  she  seems  extremely  well  pleased 
with  it  It  really  is  enough  to  turn  one*s  stomach 
to  hear  what  things  are  said  to  her  of  that  kind,  and 
to  see  how  mightily  she  is  satisfied  with  it.  All 
these  ways  Lady  Sunderland  has  in  perfection  to 
make  her  court  to  her.  She  is  now  much  oftener 
with  the  Oueen  than  she  used  to  be.'* 

Like  her  uncles.  Lord  Rochester  and  Lord  Claren- 
don, the  Princess  Anne  was  a  sturdy  Anglican.  She 
believed,  as  was  for  the  most  part  true,  that  Sun- 
derland never  acted  without  his  wife,  and,  since  the 
Countess  was  a  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Mary 
of  Modena,  between  whom  and  Anne  no  cordiality 
existed,  the  Princess  was  all  but  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  religionism  of  Lady  Sunderland  was 
rank  hypocrisy.  This  view  is  certainly  unjust. 
The  Countess's  excess  of  devotion  at  this  period 
evidenced  rather  a  fanatical  dependence  on  forms 
of  religion,  from  observance  of  which  she  deeply 
regretted  to  see  her  husband  slipping.  Long  before 
this,  Lady  Sunderland  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  Protestant  Prince  of  Orange  was  •*  the  only 
prop  "  left  to  support  her  **  tottering  house." 

It  may  have  been  that,  in  urging  religious  ques- 
tions to  a  crisis,  Sunderland  was  indeed  playing  the 
insidiously  cunning  part  of  making  Romanism 
odious  by  its  emphasis,  and  thus  paving  a  way  for 
the  re-assertion  of  Protestantism  and  for  the  advent 
of  William  of  Orange.  He  dared,  later  on,  to 
maintain  that  his  strategies  had  been  directed  all 
along   to   this  subtler  issue.     The  perceptions  of 
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Anne  could  not  penetrate  so  deeply.  It  is  far  more 
likely  that  he  was  hedging  his  position.  He  cared 
for  nothing  but  his  own  advancement,  and  one  day 
the  "signs  of  the  times'*  were  for  James  and 
Popery,  the  next  for  William  and  Protestantism. 
Whatever  his  schemes,  his  wife  was  called  upon 
to  second  him.  In  many  instances,  she  was  the 
scapegoat  of  her  husband's  sins. 

Her  diligent  economy  had  succumbed  in  the 
battle  with  his  recklessness  and  profusion.  The 
blame  of  leaving  her  debts  unpaid  and  of  cheating 
her  creditors  of  their  dues  should  not  have  been 
laid  at  her  door.  The  observations  of  Evelyn  prove 
too  clearly  that  she  was  by  nature  a  true  economist. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Countess  of  Sunderland, 
as  I^dy  of  the  Queen's  Bedchamber,  to  be  present 
at  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  initiation 
into  this  sphere  of  earth  was  attended  by  so  much 
question  and  misrepresentation.  In  her  deposition 
before  the  Privy  Council,  Lady  Sunderland  stated 
that  **  she  went  to  St.  James's  Chapel  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  Trinity  Sunday,  with 
the  intention  of  taking  the  Sacrament,  but  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Communion  Service,  the  man  who 
had  the  care  of  the  chapel  came  to  her  and  told 
her  'she  must  come  to  the  Queen.'  The  Countess 
said  *  she  would  as  soon  as  the  prayers  were  over ' ; 
but  very  soon  after,  another  messenger  came  up  to 
the  rails  of  the  altar,  and  informed  her  what  was  the 
case,  and  enjoined  her  to  come  to  her  Majesty  with- 
out delay ' ;  on  which  she  went  directly  to  the 
chamber  of  her   Royal   mistress.     As  soon  as  the 
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Queen  saw  her,  she  told  her  that  *  she  believed  her 
hour  was  come.'  By  this  time  the  bed  was  ivarmedy 
and  the  Queen  went  into  hed^  This  evidence  puts 
quite  out  of  court  the  theory  that  Mary  of  Modena 
did  not  have  a  child  at  this  time,  but  that  he  who 
afterwards  was  entitled  **  The  Pretender"  was  an 
infant  introduced  into  her  bed  in  a  warming-pan, 
after  she  had  lain  there.  It  was  to  Lady  Sunderland 
that  the  signal  had  to  be  given  by  the  midwife  if  the 
infant  proved  a  boy.  The  sign  agreed  upon  was 
the  pulling  of  her  dress,  and  it  was  her  Ladyship's 
duty  to  inform  the  King  of  the  happy  fact  by 
touching  her  forehead. 

The  Princess  Anne  was  not  mistaken  in  her  belief 
that  Sunderland,  in  all  his  workings,  made  use  of 
his  wife's  abilities  and  devotion.  Yet,  colleague  as 
she  was  in  most  of  his  political  machinations,  and 
admirably  as  she  seems  to  have  avoided  any  out- 
ward appearance  of  disagreement,  her  will  was  not 
entirely  surrendered  to  his  whim.  At  the  very  time 
that  Anne  was  accusing  her  of  being  a  mere  tool 
in  Sunderland's  hands,  Evelyn  was  noting  her 
affliction  for  the  apostacy  and  court-ambition  of  her 
husband.  Though  she  went  with  him  in  his  in- 
trigues further  than  she  allowed  Evelyn  to  discover, 
it  is  certain  that  she  was  ever  conscious  of  the 
unworthiness  of  their  proceedings.  It  is  certain 
also  that  she  never  pandered  to  Rome.  Their 
marriage  of  convenience  turned  out  rather  better 
than  most.  They  remained  partners  in  life's  game 
to  the  end.  Yet  one  doubts  the  existence  between 
them  of  true  heart-affection.     He  was  too  cynical. 
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too  unscrupulous  in  his  use  of  women  in  pursuing* 
political  ends,  to  inspire  tenderness  in  one  to  whom 
close  association  with  him  must  have  taught  his 
true  character.  Passion  was  not  a  dominant  note 
of  Her  Ladyship's  nature.  A  vivid  mentality  was 
her  peculiar  curse.  For  a  scandalous  age,  her 
record  is  singularly  clean.  Yet  on  this  score,  too, 
the  Princess  Anne  had  something  to  say  against  her. 
"  She  has  had  her  gallants,**  was  her  accusation,  but 
she  added  the  qualification,  "  though  may  be  not  so 
many  as  some  ladies  here."  Even  in  her  temper, 
the  Princess  could  not  make  much  of  Lady  Sunder- 
land's flirtations. 

There  was  one,  however,  upon  whose  friendship 
the  lady  leant  with  some  abandon.  To  tell  the  tale 
of  the  Countess  of  Sunderland  and  Henry  Sidney, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Romney,  one  must  begin  at  the 
beginning. 

The  youngest  brother  of  "  Sacharissa"  was  born 
in  Paris  a  few  months  before  the  birth  of  her  own 
son,  Robert  Spencer.  Thus  uncle  and  nephew  were 
all  but  the  same  age.  Henry  Sidney  was  early 
introduced  to  Court  life.  At  twenty-five  years  of 
age  we  find  him  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  in  the 
Household  of  the  Duke  of  York.  While  in  that 
situation,  he  maintained  a  reputation  for  gallantry 
by  sighing  for  the  eyebrow  of  his  mistress,  once 
plain  Edward  Hyde's  daughter,  but  become  Her 
Royal  Highness  of  York.  This  adoration,  which 
one  cannot  but  believe  was  a  pose  more  than  a 
passion,  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Duke.  Sidney 
was  dismissed    the    Court.     Ten    years  later,   the 
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death  of  Anne  Hyde  and  the  succession  of  another 
Duchess,  this  time  of  Royal  birth,  paved  the  way 
for  his  return.  Talent,  and  the  interest  to  back 
talent,  were  never  wanting  for  a  Sidney.  In  1679, 
Henry  was  sent  as  envoy  to  the  Hague. 

Before  that  period,  he  had  formed  a  political 
comradeship  with  his  nephew  Sunderland.  From  the 
first,  Sidney  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Protestant 
interest,  and  perfectly  disposed  to  regard  William 
of  Orange  as  the  supreme  champion  of  the 
cause.  This  view,  as  has  been  shown,  had  the 
approval  of  Lady  Sunderland.  There  was  duplicity, 
certainly,  in  her  conduct.  It  was  more  than 
unbecoming  in  a  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the 
Consort  of  James  II.,  to  connive  at  the  supplanting 
of  that  Monarch  by  another  Prince.  But  the 
affairs  of  England  had  come  to  be  in  such  a  hope- 
less political  mess,  that  men  and  women,  rowing  in 
the  same  boat,  thought  nothing  of  pulling  all  ways 
at  once  with  as  many  different  oars.  Sunderland, 
no  doubt,  through  what  the  French  Ambassador 
decided  was  a  commerce  de  galanterie  between  his 
wife  and  Henry  Sidney,  had  one  oar  for  the  Orange 
succession,  though  he  had  another  for  the  Monmouth 
conspiracy,  and  yet  another  for  the  French  alliance. 
His  wife  was  a  supporter  of  his  devious  policies  to 
the  point  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  throughout  the  early  part 
of  her  career.  It  had  been  Sunderland's  cue  to  gain 
the  support  of  the  mistress  to  the  Bill  of  Exclusion. 
And  this  was  easily  done  by  persuasions  that,  putting 
aside  the  claims  of  James,   opened  a  way  for  the 
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succession  not  only  of  Monmouth  or  of  William  and 
Mary,  but  also  of  Portsmouth's  son,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond. 

Sunderland's  insinuating  ways  made  it  easy  for 
him  to  gain  agents  in  the  women  of  the  Court  He 
had  no  more  scruple  in  availing  himself  of  his 
own  wife's  talents  than  in  using  the  King's 
mistress  as  a  tool. 

Henry  Sidney  had  also  the  habit  of  ingratiating 
himself  with  the  women  who  crossed  his  path. 
From  first  to  last,  he  appears  in  history  as  a  woman's 
darling.  For  him,  his  mother,  Dorothy,  Countess  of 
Leicester,*  had  a  greater  tenderness  than  for  any 
of  her  other  children.  He,  the  youngest  bom, 
was  eighteen  years  old  at  her  death,  and  it  was 
of  him  and  of  his  affairs  she  manifested  special 
concern  as  she  lay  dying  at  Penshurst.  With  her 
husband's  permission  she  made  a  will  expressly 
in  his  favour,  and  almost  her  last  words  were : 
**  I  pray  God  to  bless  to  my  dear  boy  that  which 
I  have  done  for  him." 

In  earlier  and  in  later  life,  he  was  the  pet  of 
his  sister,  the  elder  Countess  of  Sunderland 
(*' Sacharissa").  The  uncle,  junior  to  his  nephew, 
became  peculiarly  subjugate  to  him  in  a  time  when, 
accepting  him  as  his  political  leader,  he  worked  with 
that  leader's  wife  in  aid  of  His  Lordship's  plans. 

At  the  time  of  Sidney's  sojourn  at  the  Hague,  he 
was  in  regular  correspondence  with  both  Countesses 
of  Sunderland.      His  sister,   describing  herself  as 

•  The  Countess  of  Leicester,  who  was  sister  to  the  Countess  of 
Carlisle. 
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"the  poor  old  dolt  in  the  corner,'*  wrote  to  him 
from  her  little  house  near  Whitehall,  gossiping 
pleasantly  of  Court  news  and  political  and  social 
affairs.  She  had  never  an  ill-word  for  anyone. 
Her  daughter-in-law's  name,  however,  she  rarely 
mentioned.  The  correspondence  of  "  Sacharissa" 
gives  not  the  slightest  clue  to  her  opinion  of  the 
character  of  the  association  between  **  le  beau 
Sidney ^^  and  her  son's  wife.  Yet  she  referred 
frequently  to  her  brother's  connection  with  Lord 
Sunderland.  It  was  an  understood  thing  that 
political  as  well  as  family  affairs  kept  the  chief  of 
the  Government  in  constant  communication  with 
his  Majesty's  envoy  in  Holland. 

When  Sidney  fell  ill,  the  Dowager  wrote  to  him 
as  ''Dear  Ambassador,"  and  continued,  **  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  you  have  not  been  well,  which  my  son 
told  me  of,  ....  he  does  say  the  kindest  things 
of  you  in  the  world  and  all  that  is  possible  to  show 
everybody  how  well  you  have  done."  And  again  : 
"  Your  friend  in  Court  (Sunderland)  saith  you 
have  been  industrious  and  successful  in  the  greatest 
affairs  of  Europe" — defeating  the  French  designs 
on  the  Protestant  States —  ....**  our  friend  " 
(Sunderland  again)  **  is  the  chief  everyone  says. 
He  is  very  sanguine."  Later  on,  the  Countess- 
Dowager  wrote  of  her  dissatisfaction  with  her  son 
for  not  going  with  Lord  Halifax  in  opposing  the 
Exclusion  Bill.  She  had  apparently  no  suspicion 
that  Sidney  was  Sunderland's  right-hand  man  in 
promoting  the  bill.  The  disagreement  between 
Sunderland  and  the  disinterested  statesman  Hali- 
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fax,  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Countess  Dorothy. 
The  noble  soul  of  "Sacharissa"  responded  more 
instinctively  to  the  policy  of  the  man  who  declared 
he  would  *'  speak  his  mind  and  not  be  hanged  so 
long  as  there  was  law  in  England,"  than  to  the 
diplomacy  of  her  more  wily  and  self-seeking  son. 
Sidney,  very  likely,  duly  enlightened  his  colleagues 
with  scraps  of  the  informations  contained  in  the 
letters  of  his  sister. 

It  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  estimate  put  by 
Sidney  on  the  devotion  of  the  Countesses  of  Sunder- 
land. Both  women  loved  him,  trusted  him,  served 
him.  Great  is  the  wealth  of  affection  wasted 
upon  les  beaux  Sidneys  of  life's  stage !  Equipped 
from  top  to  toe  in  an  apparel  of  physical  beauty, 
and  invested  in  every  charm  of  manner,  women  are 
too  ready  to  accept  these  strutting  fellows  at  their 
own  valuation.  We  do  not  read  that  either  of  the 
Countesses  was  disillusioned.  His  sister,  fond  and 
affectionate  to  the  last,  died  in  1680,  just  at  the 
period  when  the  machinations  of  Sunderland  and 
Sidney  had  become  inconveniently  evident,  and 
Charles  was  forced  to  disgrace  them. 

The  other  fond  one  was  a  woman  of  the  world. 
In  all  the  intimacy  of  her  association  with  Sidney, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  she  delighted,  as  keenly  as 
his  mother  or  his  sister  had  done,  to  pet  and  make 
much  of  him,  she  would  not  be  likely  to  forget  that 
the  man  was  a  politician.  He  was  her  own  and  her 
husband's  particular  friend,  but  he  had,  for  all  that, 
ambitions  to  pursue  ;  his  star — self-advancement — 
to  follow.     The  curled  and  scented  darling  who,  in 
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playful  rivalry  with  his  mischievous  cousin  Henry 
Saville,  had  won,  in  earlier  days,  the  indulgent  favour 
of  Her  Highness  of  York,  knew  well  how  to  gain  the 
tender  graces  of  women  who  were  far  from  contem- 
plating the  foolish  criminality  of  a  serious  flirtation. 
Though  Lady  Sunderland  had  her  tendernesses  for 
Henry  Sidney,  it  is  unnecessary  to  imagine  that  he 
was  actually  her  lover.  The  scandalous  reports  of  the 
French  Ambassador  cannot  be  taken  as  proofs  that 
a  commerce  de  galanterie  existed  between  them,  any 
more  than  the  slanderous  gossip  of  De  Grammont 
is  evidence  that  the  Duchess  of  York  allowed  the 
youthful  adoration  of  her  husband's  Groom  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  betray  her  into  avowing  a  passion 
for  him. 

In  the  extant  letters  of  the  Countess  to  her 
husband's  uncle  and  ally,  we  have  the  clearest 
testimony  that  the  friendship  between  her  and 
Sidney  rested  on  a  basis  of  comradeship  which, 
though  intimate  and  exceptional,  had  no  trace  of 
passion  in  it.  It  is  true  that  in  some  instances  she 
trusted  him  with  secrets  that  were  to  be  kept  from 
her  husband,  but  they  were  only  those  which,  as  she 
assured  Sidney,  imported  "you  and  him  and  all  of  us." 
She  pleaded  with  Sidney  concerning  some  communi- 
cation which  remains  a  mystery  :  "  let  not  my  Lord, 
I  conjure  you,  know  of  this,  though  he  is  chiefly 
concerned,  his  good  and  welfare  being  the  most 
precious  worldy  things  I  have,  and  'tis  allowable  to 
cozen  one's  friends  when  'tis  plainly  for  their  good." 

In  this  cozening  of  her  Lord,  she  had  great  trust 
in  the  good  offices   of  Sidni&y.      The   two  letters 
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following  are  evidences  of  the  completeness  of  their 
mutual  understanding.  On  May  nth,  1680,  she 
wrote : — 

'*  I  can  think  of  nothing  with  any  patience,  unless 
you  come  over.  I  am  confident  you  will  never 
recover  your  health  where  you  are;  therefore  pray 
come  away,  though  you  be  lifted  in  your  bed  into 
the  yacht,  pray  do,  I  will  take  care  to  have 
your  lodgings  ready  here,  and  good  ones  at 
Windsor  for  you,  though  your  own  cannot  be  ready 
this  year. 

**  I  give  you  a  million  of  thanks  for  the  care 
you  have  in  my  concerns,  both  little  and  great. 
rU  repay  you,  if  it  be  possible  to  be  repaid  by  a 
sincere  friendship  to  the  last  of  my  days. 

**  As  to  what  you  say  of  my  Lord's  play,  to  my 
great  grief  he  has  played  enough  to  afflict  me  and 
let  me  see  he  considers  my  trouble  very  little ;  but 
truly  I  don't  think  he  has  done  it  enough  to  cause 
any  such  report  as  you  have  heard,  neither  does  he 
neglect  his  business,  but  labours  like  a  horse  and 
like  an  honest  man  to  his  countr)%  and  is  so  success- 
ful in  his  undertakings  that  I  think  there  is  nothing 
to  be  feared,  if  the  King  of  France  does  not  fall  upon 
Flanders  this  summer,  for  we  are  all  so  well  resolved 
here  as  you  can  imagine." 

But  Sidney's  information  concerning  the  extent 
of  Lord  Sunderland's  play  seems  to  have  been 
more  correct  than  her  own.  In  August  of  the 
same  year,  we  find  her  writing  in  a  different  strain. 
"  I  am  overjoyed  that  you'll  be  here  so  soon  ;  if  it 
be  possible,  I  hope  you'll  come  lime  enough  to  be  at 
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Althorpe  when  the  King  is  at  Newmarket,  for  then 
I  shall  be  there.  My  Lord*  has  fallen  again  to  play 
to  a  more  violent  degree  than  ever,  all  day  and 
night.  It  makes  the  horridest  noise  in  the  world ; 
'tis  talked  of  in  all  the  coffee-houses,  and  'tis  for 
such  vast  sums :  he  has  been  told  of  it  from  several 
who  wish  him  well,  but  it  has  done  no  good. 

**  I  have  more  than  ordinary  reason  to  lay  this  to 
heart,  as  you  will  think  when  I  see  you  and  tell  you 
all  the  fair  prospect  we  have  of  coming  to  that 
which  would  make  us  all  ....  you  will  guess 
what  I  mean,  and  then  I  am  sure  you  will  be  of  my 
mind,  that  this  cursed  play  is  the  plainest  obstruction 
in  the  world.  Now  I  do  really  think  that  if  you 
could  write  him  word  that  you  are  mighty  sorry  to 
hear  from  England  that  he  plays  for  ;^5,ooo  in  a 
night  at  la  Basset ;  that  it  is  railed  at  by  his  enemies, 
and  of  great  disadvantage  to  him,  but  that  you  hope 
it  is  not  true,  I  fancy  this  would  do  good.  I  am 
confident  that  it  will  ten  times  more  than  if  you 
were  here,  for  then  he  would  think  I  desired  you, 
and  I  am  sure  he  won't,  and  it  will  agree  with  what 
his  friends  have  told  him  here,  for  'tis  really  talked 
of  in  the  coffee-houses.  Now  I  am  so  fully  per- 
suaded of  your  kindness  to  me,  that,  without  this 
public  concern,  my  own  private,  which  you  know  is 
great  in  this  matter,  will  obtain  of  you  this  mark  of 
your  friendship,  which  you  owe  both  to  him  and  me ; 
but  for  God's  sake,  let  this  be  lodged  in  your  own 
breast,  and  let  neither  him  nor  anybody  else  ever 
know  what  I  desire  of  you.     I  hope  it  will  not  be 

•  The  passages  in  italics  were  written  in  cypher. 
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uneasy  to  you  to  do  it,  and  I  shall  take  it  mighty 
kindly." 

It  is  certain  that  the  Earl  himself  never  adopted 
tactics  more  involved  than  those  into  which  his  wife 
drew  Henry  Sidney  in  the  foregoing  letter.  Yet 
though  Sidney  and  the  Countess  both  possessed  the 
art  of  intrigue  to  a  supreme  degree,  they  worked 
ever  for  more  definite  ends  than  did  the  arch-con- 
spirator, Lord  Sunderland.  In  regard  to  another 
devious  step  of  her  husband,  Lady  Sunderland 
again  besought  the  intervention  of  the  more  level- 
headed Sidney.  At  the  time  when  the  concerted 
action  of  Sunderland  and  Sidney  had  frustrated  the 
French  alliance,  for  which  the  Ambassador — Baril- 
lon — of  Louis  XIV.  had  been  working,  the  Countess 
informed  Sidney :  — 

'*  You  must  know  the  Duchess  of  Porisnwuth  and 
fuy  Lord  have  had  a  great  or  rather  many  quarrels 
about  this  matter,  for  when  you  first  sent  word  of 
the  fine  letter  of  Barillon,  that  abominable  jade 
would  have  had  the  King  see  Bar il Ion  privately ; 
and  she  directed  him  what  to  say,  upon  which 
our  friend  behaved  himself  like  a  nightingale,  as 
you  perceive;  but  for  which,  I  am  sure,  she  will 
never  forgive  him ;  and  therefore,  my  dear  Mr. 
Sidney,  by  all  the  ways  you  can,  endeavour  to 
engage  him  in  what  may  be  irreconcilable  with  that 
jade,  that  would  sell  all,  and  does  daily  grow  so 
odious,  that  being  ///  any  of  lur  afj'airs  were  enough 
to  ruin  one.'^ 

It  was  impossible  for  Lord  Sunderland,  under  any 
circumstances,   to  be  single-minded.     Neither  was 
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his  regard  for  appearances  so  nice  as  that  of  Her 
Ladyship.  Sidney  had  a  better  head  for  business 
than  his  reckless  nephew.  With  all  his  vanities  and 
indolences,  he  could  act  with  shrewdness  a  con- 
sistent part.  These  characteristics  were  akin  to 
qualities  in  the  Countess.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore 
that    to     the 


Parliament,  Lady  Sunderland  posted  this  information 
to  Sidney  :  "  I  must  not  omit  letting  you  know  one 
thing,  that  the  City  is  resolved,  the  moment  (he  Bill 
has  passed  the  House  0/  Commons,  lo  come  and 
petition   the  King:    when  it  is  judged  what  must 
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follow !  If  there  be  nothinjj  to  fix  on,  'tis  certain 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  must  be  King,  and  if  the 
Prince  thinks  it  not  worth  goifig  over  a  threshold 
for  a  Kingdom,  I  know  not  why  he  should  expect 
anybody  should  for  him.  The  case  is  much  changed 
since  you  were  here  ...  if  you  could  but  see  all 
that  is  to  be  seen,  the  Prince  would  not  be  such  an 
ass;  and  so  farewell." 

And  again:  **Our  friend  (Sunderland)  is  in 
great  disgrace  for  giving  his  vote  for  the  Bill  .  .  . 
at  present  Lord  Halifax  is  the  Kings  favourite 
.  .  .  he  has  undone  all,  and  now  the  Prince  may  do 
as  he  pleases ;  for  I  believe  his  game  has  been  by 
his  prudence  and  whatever  you'll  call  it,  lost — and 
he'll  wish  too  late  his  conscience  had  not  been  so 
tender."  In  the  end,  however,  the  Prince — William 
of  Orange — proved  himself  the  cannier  politician. 
The  time  was  not  ripe  for  the  pressing  of  his  claim. 

Events  succeeded  each  other  rapidly.  Sunderland 
was  dismissed,  Sidney  recalled.  The  King  turned 
Sunderland  away  without  letting  him  have  the 
money  for  his  office — ^6,000  and  500  guineas — that 
he  had  paid  for  it.  This  procedure,  her  economical 
Ladyship  felt  to  be  particularly  hard.  Sidney,  upon 
his  recall,  was  kindly  received  by  King  Charles  at 
Windsor.  Not  long  afterwards,  he  was  appointed, 
by  the  desire  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Commander 
of  the  British  regiments  in  Holland.  Sunderland 
made  good  use  of  that  favour  with  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  which  his  wife  so  greatly  deprecated. 
Through  the  jade' s  instrumentality,  he  was  in  July, 
1682,  reinstated  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State. 
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Lady  Sunderland  wrote  to  Evelyn :  *'  My  Lord 
is  this  day  gone  to  Windsor  to  kiss  the  King's  hand, 
which  I  think  is  not  to  be  disliked,  though  we  must 
hear  the  descants  of  several  people  upon  it." 

By  the  year  1688,  Sidney  was  once  again  to  the 
fore  in  negotiating  with  William  of  Orange  con- 
cerning his  seizure  of  the  British  throne,  and  the 
Sunderlands  were  diligent  in  the  remission  to  the 
Prince,  sometimes  in  cypher  letters  to  Sidney,  and 
sometimes  in  direct  communications  to  William, 
of  secret  intelligences  of  profound  value  to  the 
Prince  in  his  schemes. 

The  historic  letter,  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
dictated  by  the  Earl,  was  written  by  the  Countess, 
March  7th,  1687.  With  all  politic  circumlocution 
the  Prince  is  informed  therein  of  a  scheme  to  im- 
plicate him,  by  gaining  from  him  a  declaration,  in 
writing,  of  his  wish  that  Parliament  should  repeal 
the  test  and  penal  laws.  Her  Ladyship  assured  the 
Prince  that  if  there  were  a  possibility  of  his  being 
brought  to  do  this,  it  would  only  have  the  effect  of 
creating  jealousies  of  His  Highness,  which  might  be 
of  ill  consequence  to  him.  This  famous  epistle  was 
slipped  into  a  note  addressed  to  the  Princess  Mary, 
which  was  again  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Monsieur 
Bentinck,  who  was  interesting  himself  at  this  time 
in  finding  a  Dutch  gardener  for  the  Countess.  The 
style  of  the  communication  is  too  official  and  in- 
direct to  be  of  Lady  Sunderland's  inditing.  Her 
character,  however,  comes  out  strongly  in  the  post- 
script. 

"...  this  had  gone  to  you  two  posts  ago,  but 
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that  an  accident  happened  that  I  thought  was  better 
to  let  pass  over.  Some  Papists  the  other  day  .... 
said  .  .  .  they  were  sure  I  held  a  correspondence 
with  the  Princess  of  Orange. 

"This,  sir,  happened  the  day  I  first  heard  of  their 
design  to  make  these  propositions  which  I  have  writ, 
which  made  me  defer  sending  till  the  King  had 
spoke  to  me  of  it,  whxh  he  has  done  ;  and  as  I  could 
very  truly,  so  I  did  assure  His  Majesty  I  never  had 
the  honour  to  have  any  commerce  with  the  Princess 
but  about  treacle-water  or  work,  or  some  such  slight 
thing ;  so  I  did  likewise  as  truly  assure  His  Majesty 
that  if  there  ever  had  been  any  commerce,  I  should 
never  be  ashamed,  but  on  the  contrary,  proud  to  own 
it,  seeing  he  must  be  sure  that  the  Princess  could 
never  be  capable  of  anything  with  anybody  to  his  dis- 
service. Now  how  this  fancy  came  into  their  heads 
I  can't  imagine,  but  that  they  have  a  mind  to  do 
mischief;  for,  as  your  Highness  knows,  I  never  had 
the  honour  to  write  to  you  at  all  till  now ;  so  the 
Princess  knows  I  have  been  so  unhappy  to  have 
very  little  acquaintance  with  her,  till  of  late  I  have 
had  the  obligation  to  my  Lady  Temple  and  Mr. 
Sidney  to  have  had  an  occasion  of  writing  to  her, 
which  1  value,  and  will  endeavour  to  continue  and 
improve  by  all  the  zeal  and  esteem  for  her  that  I  am 
capable  of  to  my  last  breath." 

No  wonder  that  at  this  time  the  womanly  intui- 
tion of  the  Princess  Anne  warned  her  that  Lady 
Sunderland's  fawning  devotion  to  the  Queen  of 
James  II.  was  a  dissembling  service.  Yet  the 
Countess  was  perfectly  genuine  in  seeking  the  nar- 
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cosis  of  her  soul's  dilemmas  in  the  practices  of  her 
religion. 

To  the  one  friend,  Sidney,  before  whom  she  never 
wore  a  mask,  and  within  a  few  months  of  the  Princess 
Anne's  attacking  her  in  her  letters  to  her  sister,  she 
was  writing  in  regard  to  the  approaching  death  in 
Paris  of  her  racketty  son.  Lord  Spencer:  "I  cannot 
but  have  very  melancholy  reflections  on  his  part  in 
life,  and  dying  in  the  false  religion,  that  intends 
nothing  but  the  betraying  and  ruining  souls,  sending 
them  out  of  this  world  with  a  vain  presumption  on  the 
merits  of  a  Saviour  they  have  renounced,  whilst  they 
were  capable  of  doing  Him  and  His  holy  religion 
honour.  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  friend,  my  often 
touching  on  these  matters  will  make  you  either 
weary  of  my  letters,  or  think  them  impertinent,  but 
I  am  never  able  to  forbear  making  you  the  repositor 
of  all  my  heart  feels,  be  it  good  or  bad." 

In  this  same  letter,  we  find  a  cypher  communica- 
tion to  the  effect  that  "a/  Court  they  are  sure  of  the 
Parliament,  but  England  is  as  sure  and  with  as 
good  reason,  for  'tis  all  as  one  man  "  ;  and  the  other 
announcement,  not  in  cypher,  and  made  evidently  in 
view  of  contingencies  :  '*  I  hear  my  lord  say,  they 
are  sure  the  Parliament  will  do  what  the  King  will 
have  them." 

But  the  days  were  hastening  on  to  the  great 
denouement.  As  Sidney  and  the  Countess  worked 
more  and  more  overtly  for  the  support  of  the 
Orange  interest,  Lord  Sunderland,  by  an  open 
profession  of  Romanism,  stood  in  still  with  James. 
This  perversion  of  her  husband  called  forth  many 
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laments  from  Her  Ladyship.     To  Mr.  Evelyn,  her 
complaints  were  loudest. 

Upon  the  invasion  by  William  and  the  abdication 
of  James,  Sunderland  and  his  wife  fled  to  Holland. 
For  the  time  being,  the  statesman's  trickery  had 
recoiled  on  himself.  His  name  was  excepted  from 
the  Bill  of  Indemnity.  Sunderland  had  gone  too 
far  in  countenancing  the  autocratic  and  popish  policy 
of  James,  to  receive  an  immediate  pardon  from  the 
Protestant  successor.  It  was  during  his  banishment  in 
Amsterdam,  that  he  presented  the  edifying  spectacle 
of  a  penitent  backslider  returning  to  his  former 
communion.  Lady  Sunderland  thanked  God  for  his 
**  comfortable  frame  of  mind."  And  of  this  happy 
change,  the  Princess  Mary  was  allowed  to  consider 
herself  an  agent. 

Soon  after  the  Revolution,  Lady  Sunderland  made 
a  visit  to  England  to  pave  the  way  for  her  husband*s 
return.  Before  leaving  to  join  Sunderland  again  in 
Holland,  she  wrote  to  Evelyn:  *' I  am  going  on 
Monday  to  Althorpe,  which  is  a  journey  I  must  make 
before  I  leave  England,  and  wish  it  were  over  for  it 
will  make  me  have  many  a  sad  thought,  and  yet  I 
think  I  ought  to  be  filled  with  praises  to  Almighty 
God,  that  by  this  method  he  hath  reduced  my  hus- 
band from  the  error  of  his  wavs.  .  .  .  Indeed,  when 
I  think  I  mav  live  and  serve  that  God  who  has  done 
so  much  lor  us  with  my  poor  lord,  in  one  and  the 
same  holy  religion,  it  does  transport  me." 

These  words,  with  their  fine  flavour  of  cant  and 
mock  surrender,  were  penned  in  June,  1689.  In 
April,  1(91,  Evelyn  nottd,  *' I  visited  the  Earl  and 
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Countess    of   Sunderland — now  come  to    kiss    the 
King's  hand  after  his  return  from  Holland." 

The  Sunderlands  had  returned  to  England  pro- 
testing that  they  desired  nothing  better  than  to 
be  allowed  quietly  to  pass  and  end  their  days  at 
Althorpe.  Yet,  after  the  glitter  and  sensation  of  life 
at  Coun,  Althorpe  speedily  became  as  true  a  place 
of  banishment 
as  Amsterdam. 
In  August,  1692, 
King  William 
made  them  a 
visit,  spending 
a  night  at  Al- 
thorpe. By  de- 
grees the  subtle 
states  man 
wormed  himself 
back  into  power. 
The  spoils  of 
office  still  al- 
lured him.  He 
had  yet  a  dis- 
tinguished part  ■*"'^'  "■ 
to  piay  in  the  Court  politics  of  England.  He  b(3came 
a  favourite  Minister  of  William,  as  he  had  been  of 
Charles  and  of  James.  He  contributed  more  than 
anyone,  perhaps,  to  the  predominance  of  the  Whii^ 
party.  Vet  Iriends,  as  well  as  foes,  grew  to  be 
afraid  of  him.  At  best  he  was,  what  Montague  pro- 
claimed him,  a  fire-ship.  In  1697,  he  resigned  in 
haste  to  prevent  his  dismissal  on  the  following  day. 
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It  was  this  Lord  Sunderland  who  practically 
rebuilt  Althorpe  and  enriched  it  with  paintings 
and  decorations.  Yet  he  could  never  content  him- 
self there.  The  man  of  business  rarely  retires 
gracefully.  Though  a  gambler  and  a  drawling 
man  of  fashion,  his  life  had  been  subjected  to  too 
many  strains  and  excitements,  for  ** settling  down** 
to  come  naturally  to  him.  The  same  restlessness 
afflicted  his  wife.  They  achieved  a  social  triumph 
when,  in  1 700,  they  married  their  only  surviving  son, 
who  had  become  Lord  Spencer  on  his  brother's 
death,  to  the  Lady  Anne  Churchill,  favourite 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Spencer 
had  previously  been  married  to  the  Lady  Arabella 
Cavendish,  but  had  lost  his  child-wife  very  early. 
In  his  anxiety  to  promote  his  son's  second  union, 
Sunderland  promised  Marlborough  that  Lord 
Spencer  would  ever  dutifully  subscribe  to  the  great 
Duke's  policy.  Lord  Spencer,  afterwards  third  Earl 
of  Sunderland,  had,  however,  his  own  views  of 
affairs.  He  is  described  as  the  verv  antithesis  of 
his  father:  "haughty  and  unbending";  "blunt 
and  frank."  Perhaps  he  had  seen  enough  of  simu- 
lation to  shun  it  as  the  plague.  Lady  Sunderland 
lived  to  see  her  son  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Privy  Seal  and  Secretary  of  State.  Two  of  her 
daughters  grew  to  womanhood  and  became  re- 
spectively a  Duchess  of  Hamilton  and  a  Countess 
of  Clancarty. 

At  the  accession  of  Anne,  Sunderland  and  his 
wife  were  kindly  received  at  Court.  The  Queen 
had    cause   now   to    have    for    this    "villain"    and 
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**jade"  a  regard  of  a  different  kind  from  that 
which  she  had  earlier  bestowed  on  them.  Sunder- 
land had  been  the  skilful  negotiator  for  her  of  a 
reconciliation  with  King  William;  and  the  Countess 
had  proved  herself  too  good  a  Whig  and  Church- 
woman  to  be  denied  a  place  at  Court.  The  Earl's 
death,  however,  soon  followed  that  of  his  master, 
King  William.  Lady  Sunderland  outlived  him 
fourteen  years. 

Her  declining  days  were  spent,  dowager- fash  ion, 
at  Althorpe.  The  impassioned  hope,  expressed  so 
frequently  in  her  letters  to  Henry  Sidney,  that  she 
might  some  day  retire  to  Althorpe  was  granted  her. 
But  the  sweet,  in  its  fulfilment,  turned  out  bitter. 
Her  fancy  had  pictured  a  retirement  shared  by  one 
to  whom  she  ever  spoke  with  *'  naked  soul." 

**  Remember,"  she  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  zest 
of  her  friendship  for  Sidney  was  keenest,  **  your 
resolution  that  we  end  our  days  together;  you 
cannot  imagine  how  we  reckon  upon  it."  To 
subscribers  to  the  theory  of  the  commerce  de 
galanteHcy  the  second  we  is  notable.  Again,  at  a 
later  period,  she  recurred  to  the  same  anticipation. 
Writing  from  Whitehall,  she  exclaimed  :  *'  Oh,  how 
happy  should  I  be  if  we  might  be  allowed  the  comfort 
of  ending  our  days  at  Althorpe.^^ 

But  when  the  end  came,  Althorpe  was  near  and 
Sidney  far.  The  Earl  of  Romney,  some  time  during 
the  reign  of  William  II.  temporary  Secretary  of 
State,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Master-General 
of  Ordnance  and  Groom  of  the  Stole,  died  of 
smallpox  in    1704.     He  had  never  married.    To  a 
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Mrs.  Wortley,  who  had  been  his  mistress  for  twenty 
years,  he  made  a  small  allowance.  He  had  to  a 
large  degree  the  gift  of  conciliation,  and  exerted  it 
for  people  with  whom  he  cared  to  be  on  terms  of 
cordiality.  He  was  more  of  a  woman's  than  a 
man's  man ;  though  he  had  less  real  consideration 
for  women  than  for  men.  But  his  manners  were 
soft  and  his  understanding  as  quick  and  subtle  as  a 
woman's  own.  The  refinement  of  the  Sidney 
temperament  and  the  versatility  of  the  Sidney  mind 
invested  him  with  many  attractions. 

The  letters  of  Lady  Sunderland  to  him  and  to 
Evelyn  have  few  points  of  resemblance.  She  was  a 
different  woman  in  her  respective  relations  to  these 
two  men.  Life- long  friends  both;  to  one  she 
presented  the  best  of  herself,  or  what  she  deemed 
the  best,  for  with  Evelyn  she  strove  ever  to  main- 
tain an  ideal  altitude  of  domestic  prudence  and 
religious  devotion.  With  Sidney,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  let  herself  go.  Associated  with  him  in 
ulterior  interests — her  own  and  her  husband's  worldly 
concerns  being  bound  up  in  their  relationship  to 
Sidney — he  was  precious  to  her  on  account  of  his 
lack  of  idealities.  The  betrayal  to  him  of  her 
inmost  mental  workings  could  impart  no  shock. 
His  attitude,  rather  unmoral  than  immoral,  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  think  either  better  or  worse  of 
a  woman,  whose  company  was  pleasant  to  him, 
whatever  were  her  self-confessions.  To  a  creature 
of  versatile  susceptibilities,  and  of  many  ungovemed 
instincts  and  fitful  aspirations,  the  companionship  of 
Henry  Sidney  must  needs  have  been  alluring. 
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To  Evelyn,  as  to  the  world  at  large,  Lady 
Sunderland's  rank  and  celebrity  rendered  her 
immune  from  common  obligations  Her  afTability 
was  regarded  as  a  marvel  of  graciousness ;  her 
disposition  for  piety,  a  signal  condescension.  Placed 
upon  a  pedestal,  she  had  to  justify  the  homage  of 
those  who  knelt,  by  an  unremitting  "fake"  of 
sanctity  and  talent. 

To  Sidney,  the  social  altitude  of  a  Countess  of 
Sunderland,  was  but  the  plain  upon  which  his  own 
daily  walks  were  taken.  On  the  glad  meeting- 
ground  of  class  equality,  they  grasped  hands  and 
understood. 

Social  differences  are  sure  destructives  of  the 
perspective  of  human  character.  Men  judge  those 
above  and  below  them,  either  with  cruel  malice  or 
with  unwarrantable  indulgence. 

The  strategic  Sunderland  was  not  the  man  to 
reveal  himself,  even  to  his  consort,  in  his  true 
colours.  Sidney,  though  a  subtle  actor,  could 
seasonably  throw  off  the  buskins.  There  are  hints 
throughout  the  letters  of  the  Countess  that  he  and 
she  often  talked  together  in  friendship's  undress 
mood.  Giving  play  to  idle  fancies,  they  uttered 
thoughts  that  were  soul-impulses,  with  no  pre- 
destiny,  no  ulterior  object  in  the  speaking.  Sunder- 
land, we  may  believe,  would,  as  frequently  as  not, 
bear  part  in  these  conversations:  yet,  in  spite  of 
many  desultory  habits,  it  was  the  genius  of  this 
man  of  State  to  be  always  contriving,  working, 
fidgetting  towards  some  end.  There  never  could 
be  real  confidences  from  Sunderland.     Egoism  and 
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some  vices  claimed   him  too   completely  as   their 
own. 

Comparing  friend  and  husband,  Sidney  had  the 
fewer  personal  failings.  For  these  reasons,  the 
Countess  could  conspire  with  him  to  defeat  the 
tendencies  of  her  Lord's  rash  weaknesses. 

The  assumption  that  this  intime  of  the  Sunderland 
household  must  needs  have  been  my  Lady's  lover, 
rests  on  the  surmises  of  the  French  envoys,  Barillon 
and  Bonrepos.  Certain  letters,  written  by  the 
Countess  to  Sidney,  were  seized  and  Ix)rd  Sunder- 
land was  taxed  by  Charles  IL  with  using  this  means 
of  communication  with  Holland.  He  replied  that  it 
was  well  known  his  wife  was  suspected  oi  ^l  commerce 
de galanterie  with  Sidney,  and  therefore  the  last  thing 
in  the  world  he  would  be  likely  to  do  would  be  to 
place  his  life  and  fortune  in  the  hands  of  a  man  he 
needs  must  hate.  This  adroit  answer  is  all  but 
proof  conclusive  that  no  such  commerce  existed.  It 
is  now  no  secret  that,  at  the  time  the  Countess's 
letters  were  seized,  Sunderland  himself  was  also 
corresponding  with  his  uncle  and  had  confided  his 
own  honour  and  England's  to  Sidney's  keeping. 
The  communications  now  existing  betoken  decidedly 
a  commerce  a  trois.  No  cause  therefore  is  left  to 
suspect  the  lady  of  other  relations  to  her  husband's 
near  relative,  than  those  of  an  unreserved  and 
energetic  friendship.  The  record  of  Lady  Sunder- 
land's career  closes  in  a  scene  which  marks  the 
inevitable  sadness  of  human  history.  Some  time 
after  1705,  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Evelyn,  now  also  a 
widow : — 
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**I  thank  God  I  am  much  better  this  summer 
than  I  was  last.  Still  I  have  remembrances  of  my 
weakness,  which  I  am  apt  to  think  I  shall  never 
quite  recover ;  but  I  sleep  very  well,  and  seldom 
feel  any  illness  in  my  head,  but  my  eyes  are  much 
decayed,  but  nothing  but  what  is  very  supportable, 
and  I  hope  I  have  a  thankful  heart  for  the  many 
comforts  which  remain  to  me,  unworthy  as  I  am ; 
among  which  your  friendship  is  every  day  com- 
memorated, as  you  are  prayed  for  by  me." 

Though  brilliancy  and  greatness  attend  our 
steps,  and  strength  of  physical  constitution  prolong 
our  days,  we  near  our  span  at  last,  and  the  end  is 
preluded  by  many  ailments.  Well  for  us  if  there 
remain  the  consolation  of  **a  thankful  heart."  As 
we  take  leave  of  the  Countess  of  Sunderland,  con- 
tradictory and  incongruous  in  much,  but  in  some 
things  steadfast,  one  cannot  but  be  warmed  by  the 
confidence,  that  in  a  pious  submission  to  the  Will  of 
God,  she  found  at  last  true  peace. 

The  zest  of  youth  subsided ;  the  fire  of  maturity 
burned  itself  out ;  but  the  elevation  of  thought,  to 
which  her  nature  had  ever  tended,  remained.  That 
sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  individual,  which 
had  led  her  from  the  first  to  seek  for  spiritual 
incentives  and  consolations,  was  more  and  more 
developed.  A  resignation,  cheerful,  humble,  and 
religious,  reconciled  for  her,  at  last,  quite  mercifully, 
the  inevitable  disparities  of  attainment  and  desire. 


u 


SARAH,  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

....  Whatever  vanity  or  weakness  the  ambition  of  a  good 
name  may  be  thought,  either  by  philosophers  or  by  ministers  of 
state,  to  imply,  I  have  ever  felt  some  degree  of  that  ambition." 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

[Her  letter,  prefacing ''  An  account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough.*'] 

The  ambition  of  a  name,  good  in  her  own  eyes, 
was  the  master-passion  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough. In  pursuit  of  this  good  name,  she  fell  into 
the  common  error  of  tacking  a  bad  name  on  to  any 
man  or  woman  wlio  had  the  mishap  to  differ  from 
her  or  to  cross  her  path.  Her  **  vanity"  and  her 
''weakness^'  were  the  vanity  and  the  weakness  of 
many  minds  of  higher  type  than  hers.  They  were 
the  vanity  of  hearing  herself  praised,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  asserting  her  own  opinions. 

Sarah  Jennings  was  a  younger  sister  of  the  lovely 
and  disdainful  Frances  Jennings,  whose  history  is 
full  of  episodes,  and  whose  beauty  and  grace  escaped 
perfection  by  only  two  negative  points  of  charm. 
The  tip  of  her  prettily-modelled  nose  was  wanting 
in  **  /a  dim  it  re  (/i/na/essi,''  and  her  hands  and  arms 
were  not  quite  so  ravishing  as  her  dainty  ankles 
and  feet.  The  ambition  of  plain  Anne  Hyde  to 
make  of  her  Court  a  memorable  **  beauty-shop'* 
was  signally  achieved.    Perhaps  its  fairest  and  most 
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carefully  chosen  ornament  was  Frances  Jennings. 
In  later  times,  when  the  power  of  Sarah  had  reached 
its  zenith,  detractors  cast  slurs  upon  her  ante- 
cedents. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  origin  of  the 
sister-beauties  was  sufficiently  distinguished.  They 
were  the  daughters  and  co-heirs  of  Richard  Jen- 
nings Esq"^,  of  Sundridge,  near  St.  Albans,  by 
Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  GifFord  Thornhurst,  a 
Baronet  of  Kent,  and  the  granddaughters  of  Sir 
John  Jennings,  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  There  was 
another  sister,  Barbara.  She  married  a  man  of 
wealth,  a  Mr.  Griffiths,  but  there  appear  to  be  no 
records  concerning  her. 

The  difference  in  the  ages  of  the  famous  sisters — 
Sarah  was  twelve  or  fourteen  years  younger  than 
Frances — was  the  cause  of  their  breathing,  during 
their  careers,  a  totally  different  social  atmosphere. 
The  introduction  of  Frances  to  Court  life  took  place 
while  the  moral  abandonment  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  was  at  its  height.  She  occupied,  in 
relation  to  the  Duke  of  York,  much  the  same  posi- 
tion as  Frances  Stewart  held  in  regard  to  the  King. 
^^ La  belle  Jennings^^  even  as  **/ta:  belle  Stewart^'* 
was  a  Maid  of  Honour  whose  fate  it  was  to  attract 
the  straying  passion  of  the  husband  of  her  Royal 
mistress.  But  the  coquetry  of  Frances  Jennings 
was  more  designing  than  that  of  Frances  Stewart. 
There  was  the  art  of  the  woman,  posed  and  calcu- 
lating, in  Mrs.  Jennings'  methods  of  rebuking 
Royal  importunities.  Yet,  in  impish  audacity  and 
whimsical  merriment,  she  was  scarcely  less  con- 
spicuous   than  the   more    exalted   Beauty  of   the 
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Queen's  Court.  The  childish  ferocity  of  Frances 
Stewart  gave  place  in  la  belle  Jennings  to  a  more 
delicate  mechanism  of  manner.  Though  only  six- 
teen when  appointed  Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Duchess 
of  York,  she  came  to  the  Court  fully  equipped  with 
every  charm  of  learning  and  conversation.  She  had 
wit  and  a  sparkling  imagination.  For  her  age,  her 
self-possession  was  remarkable.  This  self-contain- 
ment and  ready  fancy  gave  to  her  admirers  the 
impression  of  a  young  goddess  of  day.  A  sense  of 
life  and  exhilaration  went  before  her  presence.  The 
battery  of  glances  and  billets-doux  turned  upon  her 
by  the  Duke  of  York  was  dexterously  evaded. 
Looks  were  not  responded  to;  notes  slipped  into 
her  muff  or  pocket  were  whipped  out  again,  as  by 
accident,  with  her  handkerchief.  The  failure  of  the 
Duke's  siege  tempted  the  King  to  try  an  assault ; 
but  the  intention  of  Charles  was  stayed  by  the 
pouting  disapproval  of  Frances  Stewart. 

The  dictum  of  science  that  precocity  is  a  sign 
of  limitation  in  development  is  somewhat  exempli- 
fied in  the  histor}-  of  Frances  Jennings,  afterwards 
Lady  Hamilton,  and  eventually  Duchess  of  Tyrcon- 
nel.  At  any  rate,  the  less  auspicious  advent  to 
Court  circles  of  her  younger  sister  was  followed,  in 
the  end,  by  a  far  greater  measure  of  fame  for  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  than  the  Duchess  of 
Tyrconnel  ever  attained  to.  The  early  career  of  the 
great  Duchess  had  none  of  the  startling  features 
that  marked  her  sister's  social  debut,  A  chivalrous 
nature  made  Frances  a  champion  of  the  lost  cause 
of  King  James  and  Mary  of  Modena.    Her  story. 
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admirably  told  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  -  is  romantic 
enough,  but  she  slipped  out  of  the  forefront  of 
history  with  the  slipping  out  of  the  legitimate 
Stuart  sovereigns. 


Sarah  Jennings,  on  the  contrary,  sprung  into 
celebrity  upon  the  fall  of  the  elder  Stuart 
dynasty.     Though    not    personally    so    active    in 
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promoting  the  Revolution,  as  her  acquaintance 
and  senior,  Anne  (Digby),  Countess  of  Sunderland, 
she  was,  even  as  much  as  Lady  Sunderland, 
of  the  stuff  of  which  the  Revolutionary  Party 
was  made.  But  whereas  with  the  Countess  of 
Sunderland  the  question  of  religious  freedom 
genuinely  entered  into  her  concern  for  the  coming- 
of  William,  with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
the  desire  for  religious  and  political  liberty  was 
a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean  of  her  own  overweening 
impatience  of  control.  She  was  in  no  particular 
fired  by  the  religious  spirit.  The  purely  secular 
mind  and  frankly  self-assertive  nature,  which  tend 
inevitably  to  sedition,  were  characteristics  of  the 
woman  who  comes  before  us  in  history  as  the  very 
genius  of  the  Revolution.  Traitress  she  was  not, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  Countess  of  Sunderland 
played  that  part.  It  was  not  her  line  to  make  pro- 
fessions of  attachment.  An  uncompromising  Whig 
from  the  beginning  she  was  ever,  by  her  natural 
insolence,  in  opposition  to  '*  powers  that  be."  Yet 
the  woman  had  virtues.  The  crime  of  self-righteous- 
ness was  perhaps  her  most  heinous  sin. 

We  read,  in  her  own  account  of  her  ** conduct,*' 
that  she  was  early  about  the  Court  of  the  first 
Duchess  of  York.  At  first  she  held  no  post  in  the 
household,  but  the  Duchess  was  pleased  to  have 
her  as  a  playfellow  for  her  nine-year-old  daughter, 
the  Princess  Anne.  The  vivacious,  active  Sarah 
Jennings  was  then  in  her  twelfth  year.  Not  till 
after  the  death  of  the  first  Duchess,  in  167 1, 
and   the   coming   to   England,    in    1673,  of  Mary 
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of  Modena,  did  the  career  at  Court  of  Sarah  Jen- 
nings fairly  begin  She  had  not  completed  her  six- 
teenth year,  when  the  irresistible  John  Churchill  was 
fired  by  her  beauty  and  captivated  by  her  agile 
mentality.  Churchill  was  then  Gentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  the  Duke  of  York.  Though  only 
twenty-four,  he  had  won  distinction  in  the  field.  As 
'*  the  handsome  Englishman,"  he  was  known  to 
Marshal  Turenne,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  his 
bravery  and  skill.  The  hardihood  and  valour  of 
Churchill  were  equalled  by  his  grace  and  courtli- 
ness. He  had  positively  the  most  charming  way  of 
either  bestowing  or  refusing  favours,  of  any  man  of 
his  time.  For  him,  Sarah  Jennings  rejected  that 
much-admired  noble,  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  after- 
wards Marquis  of  Ancaster.  Though  concerned,  as 
yet,  only  with  her  private  affairs,  the  young  lady's 
imperious  temper  was  manifesting  itself.  Throughout 
her  engagement  to  young  Churchill — an  engage- 
ment which  lasted  three  years — she  continually 
exhibited  that  spirit  of  sarcastic  and  obtrusive  self- 
belittlement  which  distinguished  her  afterwards  in 
her  relations  with  Oueen  Anne.  Her  lover's 
parents.  Sir  Winston  and  Lady  Churchill,  desired 
their  boy  to  make  a  more  judicious  match.  Gold 
was  assuredly  the  god  of  the  Churchill  household. 
Anything  was  pardonable  in  son  or  daughter  pro- 
vided it  resulted  in  worldly  gain.  Arabella  Churchill, 
a  Maid  of  Honour  to  the  first  Duchess  of  York,  had 
become  the  Duke's  mistress;  John  himself  owed  the 
slender  fortune,  with  which  he  purchased  of  Lord 
Halifax  an  annuity  of  ;^50o,  to  the  shameful  gift  of 
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that  incendiary  Venus,  Barbara,  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land. These  crimes  were  pardonable ;  they  led  to 
fame  and  fortune.  But  a  marriage,  for  which  no 
adequate  settlement  could  exist,  was  regarded  as 
the  maddest  and  blackest  of  offences.  Sarah 
Jennings,  hot-blooded  and  peremptory,  took  fire 
at  this  view  of  the  situation.  She  urged  Churchill 
**  to  renounce  an  attachment  which  militated  against 
his  worldly  prospects,"  and  declared  her  intention 
of  accompanying  her  sister,  Lady  Hamilton,  on  a 
journey  to  Paris.  The  inevitable  reconciliation, 
after  this  outburst,  was  followed  by  the  marriage  of 
Colonel  John  Churchill  to  the  elegant  Sarah  Jen- 
nings. 

The  young  Duchess  of  York  stood  sponsor  to 
the  ceremony,  performed  quite  privately  in  i678. 
During  the  first  years  of  their  married  life,  the 
young  people  had  no  settled  home.  Churchill  was 
for  some  time  upon  the  Continent  following  his 
soldier's  calling.  His  letters  to  his  wife  during  that 
period,  as  at  all  subsequent  times,  evince  much 
affection  and  tenderness.  Attached  to  the  persons 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  the  Churchills 
followed  the  Royal  exiles,  whom  the  anti-popish 
Parliament  of  1679  practically  forced  into  banish- 
ment, to  the  Hague,  to  Brussels,  and  to  Edinburgh. 
Upon  Anne's  marriage  with  Prince  George  of 
Denmark  in  1683,  Lady  Churchill,  by  the  special 
solicitation  of  the  Princess,  was  made  one  of  the 
Ladies  of  her  Bedchamber.  Her  rise  to  great- 
ness was,  from  some  points  of  view,  a  natural 
progress.      It    is    the     quality,    rather     than    the 
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extent,  of  her  power  that  is  remarkable.  With 
all  deference  to  the  opinions  of  co-temporary 
critics,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  her  a  well-bred 


I  woman.  Her  long  habitude  of  Courts  taught  her 
the  outward  deportment  of  a  gentlewoman.  She 
had  all  the  "business  "  of  a  great  lady's  part  in 
life  at  her  fingers'  ends.   Her  manners  were  elegant; 
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her  tastes  eclectic.  Yet  vulgarity  claimed  her  for 
its  own.  She  boasted  herself  much  of  her  frankness 
of  character  and  openness  of  speech.  If  speaking* 
on  all  occasions  with  brutal  want  of  consideration 
for  the  feelings  of  others,  be  frankness  and  openness, 
she  no  doubt  possessed  those  characteristics.  She 
gloried  also  that  the  high  place  she  won  in  the  favour 
of  Anne — **as  perhaps  no  person  ever  arrived  at 
higher  with  Queen  or  Princess" — she  obtained  and 
held  **  without  the  assistance  of  flattery.'* 

"Young  as  I  was,*'  she  wrote,  **when  I  first 
became  this  high  favourite,  I  laid  it  down  for  a 
maxim  that  flattery  was  falsehood  to  my  trust,  and 
ingratitude  to  my  greatest  friend,  and  that  I  did  not 
deserve  so  much  favour  if  I  could  not  venture  the 
loss  of  it  by  speaking  truth,  and  by  preferring  the 
real  interest  of  my  mistress  before  the  pleasing  her 
fancy,  or  the  sacrificing  to  her  passion.'* 

Truthfulness,  so  self-conscious,  tends  to  imper- 
tinence.   Of  what  occult  power  was  Sarah,  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  possessed,   that  she  could  divine 
accurately  the  fancies  and  passions  of  Anne,  Queen 
of  England  ?     Whatever  suspicions  of  the  character 
and  motives  of  others  crossed  the  mind  of  the  dis- 
cerning Duchess,  never   did  the    thought  enter  it 
that  her  own  character  might  have  its  failings,  her 
own  motives  be  occasionally  mixed.     It  was  Bishop 
Burnet's  opinion  of  her  that  she  was  **a  woman  of 
little   knowledge,  but  of  a  clear  apprehension  and 
a  true  judgment."     One   knowledge  certainly  she 
lacked.     It   was  the   learning  enjoined   in   a  little 
text  of  Scripture :   **  Know  thyself !  *' 
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A  friend,  so  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  has 
asserted,  was  what  the  Princess  Anne  most  coveted. 
"  She  grew  uneasy  to  be  treated  by  one  with  the  form 
and  ceremony  due  to  her  rank ;  nor  could  she  bear 
from  me  the  sound  of  words  which  implied  in  them 
distance  and  superiority/'  In  these  sentences,  a  veil 
is  lifted  from  the  pitifulness  of  Royalty.  Anne  Stuart 
is  not  the  only  Princess  of  England  who  has  felt  the 
lack  of  human  intimacy  and  yearned  for  the  un- 
ceremonial  companionship  of  a  true  confidante. 
There  is  a  letter  of  Alice,  Grand-Duchess  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  to  our  Queen,  in  which  the 
Princess  speaks  enviously  of  those  in  less  respon- 
sible stations  of  life,  and  sighs  for  the  joy  of 
converse  with  fellow-beings,  who  are  not  trying 
always  to  say  the  thing  that  will  please.  Princess 
Alice  nobly  preserved  the  necessary  aloofness  of 
her  station.  Indeed  much  of  the  loftiness  of  our 
present  Court  has  been  gained  and  held  by  the 
stout  endurance  by  Her  Majesty  and  the  Princesses 
of  the  inevitable  insulation  of  Royalty. 

There  are  persons  who  can  observe  the  distance 
of  a  true  respect  for  the  regal  office  while  receiving 
the  confidences  and  sharing  the  intimacies  of  crown- 
wearers  and  their  families.  These  persons  are  rare. 
They  are  not  made  of  the  coarse  stuff  which  formed 
the  ground  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough's 
character.  The  aggressive  frankness  and  showy 
elegances,  which  so  greatly  captivated  the  plaintive, 
hum-drum  Anne  were  the  flimsy  trimmings  of  a 
mind  that  was  ill-disciplined  and  vulgar.  Yet  the 
poor  Princess  treasured  the  impertinenctes  of  her 
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Lady  as  true  signs  of  a  genuine,  disinterested  nature. 
Anne  had  neither  the  self-control  nor  the  self-resource 
to  refrain  from  indulgence  in  the  luxury  of  a  bosom 
friend.  Like  those  more  erring  Royalties,  who  have 
forsaken  rank,  duty,  and  responsibility  for  the  sake  of 
a  passionate  amour ^  Anne  was  caught  in  the  trap  of 
destiny.  Her  ideals  were  pure ;  only  their  realization 
fell  short  One  cannot  blame  the  Princess.  One 
may  but  presume  to  pity  her.  Yet  it  had  been  wiser 
far,  never  to  have  laid  aside  the  honourable  titles  of 
her  craft ;  to  have  been  always  Princess  and  Queen, 
and  to  have  let  the  devotion  of  wilful  Sarah  show 
itself  only  as  from  a  servant  to  her  mistress.  It  is 
true  State  policy  for  Royalty  to  magnify  its  office. 
With  the  setting  aside  of  dignities  comes  a  Republican 
scrimmage  for  power. 

In  such  a  scrimmage,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
was  to  the  fore  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary.  In  the  year  that  the  Princess 
Anne  was  married,  Charles  II.  had  created  the  hand- 
some Colonel  Churchill,  Baron  Churchill  of  Aymouth, 
in  Scotland.  At  the  accession  of  James,  he  was  raised 
to  the  English  peerage.  During  that  King's  reign, 
Sarah  and  her  good  Lord  kept  comparatively  quiet. 
Lord  Churchill  did  not  shrink  from  affirming  his 
Protestant  leanings,  and  certainly  informed  the 
King  of  his  indisposition  for  an  autocratic  and  ultra- 
montane rule.  The  Duchess  also  ever  prided  herself 
upon  her  opposition  to  Popery  throughout  this  reign. 
Nevertheless  their  part  in  politics  was,  at  this  time, 
merely  negative.  James  endeavoured  to  persuade 
his   daughter  to  Romanism  by  putting  books  and 
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papers  into  her  hands,  and  Lord  Tyrconnel  was 
deputed  to  induce  his  sister-in-law  to  bring  her 
mistress  over  to  the  King's  way  of  thinking.  But 
Sarah,  the  Whig,  could  not  be  gained. 

Lady  Churchill  first  stepped  actively  upon  the 
scene  of  State  affairs  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  by 
William.  Though  under  some  suspicion,  Churchill 
commanded  a  brigade  in  the  army  which  Jame^  him- 
self led  as  far  as  Salisbury.  From  this  place  Lord 
Churchill  deserted.  The  Prince  of  Denmark  had 
already  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time, 
by  what  was  undoubtedly,  in  its  broad  outlines,  a 
preconcerted  plan,  the  Princess  of  Denmark  escaped 
from  the  Cockpit — her  residence  at  Whitehall. 

Of  the  flight  of  the  Princess,  we  have  a  detailed 
account  from  the  hand  of  the  Duchess.  This  is  her 
story.  News  having  been  received  that  the  Prince 
of  Denmark  had  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
that  the  King  was  returning  to  London,  the  Princess 
sent  for  Lady  Churchill  and  told  her  that  rather  than 
see  her  father,  she  would  jump  out  at  the  window. 

'*  A  little  before,"  the  Duchess  continued,  **  a  note 
had  been  left  with  me  to  inform  me  where  I  might 
find  the  Bishop  of  London  (who  in  that  critical  time 
absconded)  if  her  Royal  Highness  should  have  occa- 
sion for  a  friend.  The  Princess,  on  this  alarm,  im- 
mediately sent  me  to  the  Bishop.  I  acquainted  him 
with  her  resolution  to  leave  the  Court,  and  to  put 
herself  under  his  care.  It  was  thereupon  agreed 
that  when  he  had  advised  with  his  friends  in  the  city, 
he  should  come  about  midnight  in  a  hackney  coach  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cockpit,  in  order  to  convey 
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the  Princess  to  some  place  where  she  might  be 
private  and  safe. 

•*  The  Princess  went  to  bed  at  the  usual  time  to 
prevent  suspicion.  I  came  to  her  soon  after,  and  by 
the  back-stairs,  which  went  down  from  her  closet,  her 
Royal  Highness,  my  Lady  Fitzharding,  and  I,  with 
one  servant,  walked  to  the  coach,  where  we  found 
the  Bishop  and  the  Earl  of  Dorset  They  conducted 
us  that  night  to  the  Bishop's  house  in  the  city,  and 
the  next  day  to  my  Lord  Dorset's  at  Copt-Hall. 
From  thence  we  went  to  the  Earl  of  Northampton's, 
and  from  thence  to  Nottingham,  where  the  country 
gathered  about  the  Princess  ;  nor  did  she  think  her- 
self safe  until  she  saw  herself  surrounded  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  friends." 

At  Nottingham  the  Princess  was  entertained  "by 
the  care  and  at  the  charge  of  ihe  Lord  Devonshire." 
To  the  supper,  prepared  in  Anne's  honour,  thronged 
all  the  nobles  and  other  persons  of  distinction  who 
were  in  arms  against  King  James.  It  was  impossible, 
in  the  provincial  town,  to  find  sufficient  liveried 
servants  to  attend  upon  such  a  company.  Lady 
Churchill  was  served,  for  the  nonce,  by  a  young 
protege  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  Colley  Cibber, 
the  afterwards  famous  actor.  The  beauty  of  the 
Lady-in- Waiting  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
artist-nature  of  young  Cibber.  All  his  senses, 
so  he  afterwards  wrote,  were  collected  into  his 
eyes.  The  ** clear  emanation  of  beauty"  and  the 
'*  commanding  grace  of  aspect ''  which  invested  Lady 
Churchill,  called  forth  in  him  a  regard  softer  than 
respect.    It  was  the  old  story  of  the  youth  of  budding 
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emotions  and  unfolding  fancies  prostrating  himself 
before  a  woman,  matured  and  self-contained — a  wo- 
man adept  at  the  art  of  captivating  without  conceding. 
Her  simple  request  for  *'some  wine  and  water"  stirred 
in  him  a  spirit  of  devotion  which  would  have  served 
to  send  him  to  the  world's  end  for  her  sake.  From 
this  devotedness,  Colley  Cibber  never  swerved. 
More  than  fifty  years  later,  the  hoary  moth  of  the 
theatre  justified  his  attraction  for  the  brilliant  Court 
star  by  recalling  the  fact  that,  twenty  years  after  the 
time  when  he  stood  behind  her  chair  devouring  her 
with  his  eyes,  '*  when  the  same  lady  had  given  the 
world  four  of  the  loveliest  daughters  that  ever  were 
gazed  on,  even  after  they  were  all  nobly  married  and 
were  become  the  reigning  toasts  of  every  party  of 
pleasure,  their  still-lovely  mother  had  at  the  same 
time  her  votaries,  and  her  health  very  often  took  the 
lead  in  those  involuntary  triumphs  of  beauty.'* 

As  Colley  Cibber  marched  on  with  the  troops  from 
Nottingham  to  Oxford,  where  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Denmark  met,  and  as  he  remained  in  quarters 
there  with  the  rest  of  Anne's  supporters,  till  the 
flight  of  James  into  France,  he  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity at  this  time  for  study  and  worship  of  the 
radiant  Sarah.  She  remained  through  it  all  for  him 
the  "  something  afar  from  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow." 

It  was  the  assertion  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
that  this  flight  of  the  Princess  was  a  thing  sudden 
and  unconcerted,  in  which  she  had  no  share  except 
that  of  obeying  her  mistress's  orders.  The  amazing 
love  of  truth,  upon  which  Her  Grace  ever  prided 
herself,  did  not  always  stand   her  in   good  stead. 

X 
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Apart  from  the  evidence  of  premeditated  devotion 
to  the  Orange  cause,  contained  in  letters  from  her 
husband  to  William  and  to  James  himself,  it  is 
utterly  improbable  that  Churchill  would  have  rashly 
joined  the  Prince  of  Denmark  in  deserting  James, 
without  previously  making  some  arrangement  with 
the  wife,  left  at  Court  in  attendance  on  the  Princess. 
Indeed,  in  her  defence  against  the  imputation  that 
she  contrived  the  escape  of  Anne,  the  Duchess 
admitted  she  had  reason  enough,  on  her  own  account, 
to  get  out  of  the  way. 

This  conspicuous  interference  with  the  destinies  of 
Princes  led  on  to  a  more  definite  pursuit  of  power. 

Lady  Churchill  seems  never  to  have  held  Queen 
Mary  in  much  esteem.  Her  account  of  the  uncon- 
cern displayed  by  that  Princess  when  she  came  to 
the  Palace  of  Whitehall,  so  lately  occupied  by  her 
deposed  father,  is  very  flippant  She  was  one  of 
those  who  had  the  honour  to  wait  on  the  Queen  in 
her  own  apartment,  and  she  wrote :  **  She  ran  about 
it,  looking  into  every  closet  and  conveniency,  and 
turning  up  the  quilts  of  the  beds,  just  as  people  do  at 
an  inn,  with  no  sort  of  concern  in  her  appearance." 

But  the  chief  fault  that  Lady  Churchill  found  in 
the  Oueen  was  that  '*  she  wanted  bowels.'' 

It  may  well  have  been  that  upon  Lady  Churchill 
— termagant  and  shrew  in  her  relation  to  her  Lord, 
and  familiar  and  disrespectful  to  the  Princess  she 
served — Mary's  meek  wifehood  and  reserved  queen- 
liness  had  a  chilling  effect.  Accustomed  to  the 
petting  and  adulation  of  Anne,  the  distance  and  mis- 
trust of  Mary  goaded  her  into  reprisals.     An  oppor- 
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tunity  for  testing  the  respective  toughness  of  their 
woman's  wills  soon  came. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  reign,  Lord  Churchill 
was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  and  created  Earl  of 
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Marlborough,  but  this  did  not  prevent  both  husband 
and  wife  from  taking  part  against  the  Court,  in  a 
matter  where  they  acted  defiantly  enough,  though,  as 
after  events  proved,  politically. 
The  Princess  Anne  may  have  formed  an  exag- 
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gerated  estimate  of  the  value  of  her  support  of  the 
pretensions  of  William  and  Mary.  It  is  certain  she 
expected  more  generous  treatment,  than  the  invading 
Monarchs  thought  fit  to  award  her.  The  adviser  at 
her  elbow  was  not  one  to  counsel  moderation  in 
demand.  The  reserving  of  certain  lodgings  in 
Whitehall  for  "  my  Lord  Devonshire,"  which  Anne 
considered  should  have  been  put  at  the  disposal  of 
her  servants,  and  the  refusal  to  grant  the  Princess 
the  House  of  Richmond  for  a  country  home  for  her 
children,  caused  some  ill-feeling  between  the  Royal 
sisters.  At  that  time  it  was  the  policy  of  William  to 
keep  Anne,  the  hciress'/>rcsum/>tivc  (not  apparent^ 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  background.  He  knew 
the  unwisdom  of  weakening  his  questionable  claim 
to  the  throne  by  the  assertion  of  a  claim  fully  as  just 
as  his  own.  The  principle  of  election  being  now 
practically  recognised,  Anne  might  at  any  moment 
win  the  popular  suffrages.  A  nation  accustomed 
to  change  might  clamour  for  her  elevation.  It  was 
Anne's  policy,  instigated  by.  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Marlborough,  to  separate  her  dignity  as  much  as 
possible.  She  endured  the  mortification  of  being 
refused  the  Whitehall  lodgings  and  the  Palace  at 
Richmond,  but  in  regard  to  a  revenue,  she  took 
different  measures.  While  continuing  to  pay  '*  all 
imaginable  respect  to  the  King  and  Queen,"  she 
engaged  friends  of  her  own  to  ask  Parliament 
for  a  settlement.  The  Princess  was  not  entirely 
devoid  of  Jacobite  leanings.  For  these  reasons,  the 
Tories  were  quite  importunate  in  their  desire  to 
serve  her.     Only  the  sagacity  of  King  William  pre- 
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vented  Anne  from  becoming  a  formidable  obstacle 
to  the  Orange  rule.  For  Marlborough  was  suffi- 
ciently attached  to  his  old  master  to  refuse  to  serve' 
against  him  in  Ireland,  and  the  Countess  afterwards 
declared  that  she  had  never  expected  William  to 
remain  in  England  as  King,  but  had  thought  of  him 
only  as  a  temporary  rescuer  of  ancient  privileges. 

The  endeavour  of  the  Princess  to  gain  from  the 
Commons  an  independently  settled  revenue  led  to 
the  Queen  taking  her  sister  to  task  for  her  pro- 
ceedings. The  Princess  told  the  Queen  :  **  She 
heard  her  friends  had  a  mind  to  make  her  some 
settlement."  To  which  Her  Majesty  replied  :  "Pray 
what  friends  have  you  but  the  King  and  me  ?  " 

Lady  Marlborough  busily  fomented  the  idea  that 
it  was  unjust  in  the  Queen  to  make  no  provision 
for  her  sister,  except  in  entire  dependence  on  the 
King.  The  affair  progressed  well  in  the  Commons, 
Anne's  friends  proposed  ;^7o,ooo  for  her  revenue. 
The  King,  to  prevent  a  decision,  prorogued  Parlia- 
ment. But  the  matter  came  up  anew  at  the  next 
Session.  In  the  meantime,  the  Court  made  overtures 
to  the  powerful  confidante  of  Her  Royal  Highness 
to  dissuade  the  Princess  from  pursuing  the  matter 
further.  Lady  Fitzharding,  one  of  the  famous 
Villiers  sisters,  and  a  Lady  of  Anne's  Bedchamber, 
was  the  chosen  emissary.  Lady  Fitzharding  used 
the  argument  that  in  the  end  the  King's  power  must 
prove  the  stronger,  therefore  it  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  Princess,  and  of  Lady  Marlborough  and  her 
family,  to  counsel  Anne  to  leave  all  to  the  generosity 
of  William  and  Mary.     But  this  courting  of  the 
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haughty  Sarah's  favour  only  made  her  more  rabidly 
insistent  on  her  own;  schemes.  She  professed  a 
small  opinion  of  William's  generosity.  Later,  when 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  sent  by  the  King  to 
inform  her  that  the  Princess  should  have  ^^50,000 
a  year  if  she  would  desist  from  soliciting  settlement 
by  Parliament,  Lady  Marlborough  gave  him  to 
understand  that  she  had  no  faith  in  His  Majesty 
performing  his  promises.  In  the  end,  the  matter  was 
compounded  between  the  King  and  Anne's  friends 
in  Parliament  for  an  annuity  of  ^50,cxx>.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  this  affair  the  Marlboroughs  acted  with 
business-like  precaution  on  Anne's  behalf.  They  did 
not,  however,  help  to  the  cementing  of  a  sisterly 
affection  between  the  Queen  and  Princess.  The 
tenacity  of  *'  \'iceroy  Sarah  **  carried  the  day.  About 
a  year  after  the  settlement  was  made,  my  Lady 
Marlborough  professed  herself  surprised  by  a  letter 
from  the  Princess,  oftering  her  a  pension  of  ^1,000, 
as  an  earnest  of  goodwill.  The  diffidence  and 
humility  of  Anne,  in  offering  this  addition  to  her 
Lady's  emoluments,  is  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
forwardness  and  assumption  of  the  recipient. 

The  famous  correspondence,  conducted  by  the 
desire  of  the  Princess,  under  the  names  of  **Mrs. 
Morley ''  and  *'  Mrs.  Freeman,"  was  at  this  time  in  full 
swing.  When  Anne  proposed  to  signalise  the  laying 
aside  of  all  etiquette  between  herself  and  her  Lady 
of  the  Bedchamber,  by  the  use  of  these  matter-of-fact 
appellations,  Lady  Marlborough,  so  she  herself  tells 
us,  chose  the  name  "Freeman,"  on  account  of  her 
"frank,    open    temper."       Thoroughly    to   deceive 
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others,  one  must  be  oneself  undeceived.  The  great 
Sarah  could  never  quite  convince  a  doubting  public 
that  her  insolence  and  bluntness  were  evidences  only 
of  an  open  nature.  But  the  Princess,  in  her  relations 
with  her  beloved  "  Mrs.  Freeman,"  was  but  too 
frank.  A  delay  being  caused  by  her  Treasurer  in 
payment  of  the  money  offered,  Anne  wrote :  "  Tis 
long  since  I  have  mentioned  this  thing  to  dear  Mrs. 
Freeman.  She  has  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to 
believe  I  did  not  mean  what  I  said,  or  that  I  have 
changed  my  mind,  which  are  both  so  ill  qualities, 
that  I  cannot  bear  you  should  have  cause  to  think 
your  faithful  Morley  is  capable  of  being  guilty  of 
either." 

Lady  Marlborough  took  great  credit  to  herself,  in 
this  transaction  of  the  income,  that  she  in  no  way 
made  court  to  the  Queen,  but  remained  pugnaciously 
faithful  to  her  mistress  and  friend,  the  Princess  of 
Denmark.  It  is  true  that,  at  this  time,  her  devotion 
to  the  Princess  must  needs  be  ranked  as  a  dis- 
interested attachment.  There  was  no  special  pro- 
bability that  Anne  would  outlive  the  King  and  Queen 
and  recompense  her  fidelity  **by  such  means  as  the 
royal  prerogative  furnishes.'*  Yet  there  were  motives, 
other  than  that  of  loyal  affection  for  Her  Highness, 
to  prompt  Lady  Marlborough's  devotion.  Apart 
from  political  considerations,  which  at  this  juncture 
explain  her  husband's  conduct  rather  than  her  own, 
the  insatiable  pride  of  Lady  Marlborough  and  her 
undisciplined  thirst  for  personal  power  egged  her  on 
to  assertions  of  her  mistress's  rights  and  to  opposi- 
tions to  the  pronounced  will  of  the  Sovereigns.   Those 
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who  had  no  disposition  to  make  much  of  her  could 
receive  no  courtesies  at  her  hands.  It  was  the  instinct 
in  her  for  **  running"  other  people,  that  made  her 
delight  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  pliable  Anne, 
while  it  urged  her  to  try  conclusions  with  those 
invested  with  higher  authority. 

Another  difference  arose  between  the  Queen  and 
Princess.  It  concerned  the  going  to  sea  of  the 
Prince  of  Denmark.  The  King  had  reasons  for 
opposing  this  intention  of  the  Prince.  The  Queen, 
as  she  ever  did,  stoutly  backed  her  husband's  policy ; 
Lady  Marlborough,  of  course,  took  up  cudgels  on 
behalf  of  Prince  George,  and  she  was  not  to  be  talked 
over  by  the  **  great  Ix)rd"  whom  the  Queen  sent  to 
win  her  to  the  Court  side  in  the  argument  Of  the 
controversy  that  ensued,  she  wrote :  "  Notwithstand- 
ing all  these  things,  the  Queen  and  Princess  lived, 
in  appearance,  for  some  time  after,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  till  the  King  was  pleased  (without  publicly 
assigning  any  particular  reason)  to  remove  my 
Lord  Marlborough  from  all  his  employments."  The 
cause  of  this  dismissal  Lady  Marlborough  affected 
to  believe  lay  either  in  the  prejudice  ^^nst  her 
husband,  displayed  by  the  Earl  of  Portland,  and  the 
implacable  hatred  evinced  for  herself  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Yilliers,  or  in  the  Court's  dislike  that  any 
one  should  have  so  much  interest  with  the  Princess 
as  herself.  Sublime  egoism  led  her  to  assert:  "  The 
disgrace  of  my  Lord  Marlborough  therefore  was 
designed  as  a  step  towards  removing  me." 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  King's  prime  favourites,  the 
Villiers  family  and  the  Earl  of  Portland,  had  in- 
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trigued  together  to  oppose  the  rising  influence  of 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Marlborough.  To  this 
course,  they  had  been  goaded  by  Marlborough's 
remonstrances   with    the    King    in   regard    to   his 


bount}-  to  his  foreign  favourites,  of  whom  Bentinck 
was  the  chief  This  meddling  annoyed  William, 
and  matters  were  not  smoothed  over  by  the  reports 
of  Lady  Fitzharding,  who  acted  as  a  spy  upon  the 
household    of   the    Princess    of    Denmark.      Lady 
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Fitzharding,  the  Countess  of  Portland,  and  the 
King's  Mistress,  Elizabeth,  formed  the  trio  of 
Villiers  sisters.  To  the  highest  ears,  therefore, 
were  speedily  repeated  all  the  low  and  contemptuous 
epithets  which  it  had  become  the  habit  of  "  Mrs. 
Morley,"  and  of  "Mrs.  Freeman,"  to  bestow  upon 
the  King  and  his  Dutch  court. 

Though,  with  her  natural  candour,  Mrs.  Freeman 
has  solemnly  protested  that  the  loss  of  Lord  Marl- 
borough's employment  never  broke  her  rest  a  single 
night  upon  account  of  interest^  she  has  confessed 
that  his  '*  being  turned  out "  was  disagreeable  to 
her  temper.  So  much  so,  that  it  was  three  weeks 
before  her  best  friends  could  persuade  her  to  go  to 
a  Court  which  she  thought  had  used  Lord  Marl- 
borough ill !  One  would  have  thought  three  years 
would  have  been  a  more  appropriate  length  of  time 
for  her  to  refrain  from  presenting  herself  in  a  circle 
where  she  was,  obviously,  not  wanted.  Her 
yielding  to  the  argument  which,  so  she  has  stated, 
Lord  Godolphin  urged, ''  that  it  could  not  be  thought 
she  made  any  mean  court  to  the  King  and  Queen, 
since  to  attend  the  Princess  was  only  paying  duty 
where  it  was  owing,"  proves  her  to  have  been 
lacking  in  all  true  sensitiveness.  It  was  an  under- 
bred action,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  to  use  the  letter 
of  etiquette  to  force  herself  into  a  presence  where 
she  knew  she  was  not  desired. 

No  wonder  that  the  following  day  brought  to  the 
Princess  of  Denmark  a  letter  from  Kensington 
Palace,  in  which  the  Queen  reminded  her  sister  that 
"  Never  anybody  was  suffered  to  live  at  court  in  my 
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lord  Marlborough's  circumstances,"  and  added,  **  I 
hope  you  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  it  is  as  much 
against  my  will,  that  I  now  tell  you,  that,  after  this, 
it  is  very  unfit  lady  Marlborough  should  stay  with 
you,  since  that  gives  her  husband  so  just  a  pretence 
of  being  where  he  ought  not.  I  think  I  might  have 
expected  you  should  have  spoke  to  me  of  it  And 
the  King  and  I,  both  believing  it,  made  us  stay 
thus  long.  But  seeing  you  was  so  far  from  it,  that 
you  brought  Lady  Marlborough  hither  last  night, 
makes  us  resolve  to  put  it  ofif  no  longer,  but  tell 
you  she  must  not  stay ;  and  that  I  have  all  the 
reason  imaginable  to  look  upon  your  bringing  her, 
as  the  strangest  thing  that  ever  was  done." 

To  this  letter,  the  Princess  replied  by  reminding 
the  Queen  that  the  kindness  she  had  for  Lady 
Marlborough  made  a  command  to  part  from  her 
the  greatest  mortification  in  the  world.  The  only 
answer  to  this  communication  was  a  message  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  forbid  Lady  Marlborough 
continuing  any  longer  at  the  Cockpit. 

At  this  command,  all  the  vulgar  tenacity  of  Lady 
Marlborough's  nature  came  into  play.  The  King 
had  no  authority,  she  asserted,  to  determine  who 
the  Princess  should  or  should  not  choose  to  be  of 
her  Household.  It  would  have  delighted  the  con- 
trary spirit  of  **  Mrs.  Freeman  "  to  have  remained 
with  Anne  at  the  Cockpit,  in  defiance  of  Royal 
command.  The  Princess  took  a  less  contemptuous, 
but  more  daring  step.  She  obtained  from  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset  the  loan  of  Sion  House  and 
withdrew  herself  altogether  from  the  precincts  of 
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Majesty.  Thus  did  Lady  Marlborough  vindicate 
her  greatness.  The  destruction  of  ties  of  kinship, 
and  the  breaking  of  bonds  of  deference,  were  the 
cheap  manifestations  of  her. power.  Yet  neither 
sheer  jealousy  of  the  woman,  nor  simple  dread  of  that 
woman's  influence,  led  the  King  and  Queen  on  to 
this  decisive  rupture  with  the  Heiress- Presumptive 
of  their  throne.  The  political  situation  had  some 
bearing  on  their  action.  The  Marlboroughs  never 
boasted  of  any  loyalty  to  the  person  of  William. 
Obviously,  they  would  have  preferred  a  Sovereign 
to  govern,  rather  than  a  King  to  govern  them. 
And,  whatever  William's  faults,  he  was  a  King 
indeed.  Mary,  too,  had  a  rigidity  of  view  and  the 
singleness  of  purpose  that  made  her  a  genuine  Ruler. 
Only  the  provincial  mind  can  censure  her  action 
in  this  matter.  Marv's  treatment  of  her  sister  was 
not  marked  by  great  womanly  compassion.  Neither 
was  her  relation  to  her  father  dignified  by  high 
notions  of  filial  duty.  Her  chief  aim  was  to  be  a 
helpful  Consort.  In  times  of  revolution,  the  con- 
servation of  domestic  peace  is  not  the  first  care  of 
a  Leader.  The  Queen's  deep  piety  strengthened 
her  for  the  performance  of  the  State  duties  imposed 
upon  her  by  her  husband's  will  and  action.  During- 
the  King's  frequent  absences  on  his  campaigns,  she 
remained  at  the  head  of  affairs,  without  a  confidante, 
without  a  friend.  Silent  and  unresponsive,  as  though 
she  had  been  born  a  Nassau  instead  of  a  Stuart,  she 
exerted  all  her  force  of  mind  and  character  to  carry 
out  her  husband's  policy.  That  policy  included  the 
subjection  and  degradation  of  the  Marlboroughs. 
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The  Princess  herself  could  have  been  governed, 
through  her  sentiments  and  her  many  complacences. 
But  so  long  as  Lady  Marlborough  exercised  domi- 
nion, the  Queen's  aiithority  went  for  nothing.  Anne 
was  weak,  but  not  a  fool.  Those  who  hold  up  to 
derision  the  sentimental  outpourings  of  her  rashly 
trusting  heart,  forget  how  precious  to  the  race  of 
Princes  is  the  person  of  one  who  wears  the  sem- 
blance of  a  friend.  Gulled  by  a  rudeness  of  speech, 
the  bizarre  quality  of  which  seemed  to  a  Princess, 
surfeited  with  politenesses  of  address,  the  very  badge 
of  sincerity,  the  **  faithful  Morley"  idolised  her 
**dear  Mrs.  Freeman."  Her  letters,  intended  for 
the  eyes  of  the  one  dear  one,  have  been  long  open 
to  public  perusal.  The  marvel  is,  considering  how 
foolishly  fond  the  hearts  of  women  are,  that  they 
do  not  contain  more  absurdities. 

The  breach  between  the  Court  at  Whitehall  and 
the  Household  at  Sion  House  did  not  heal.  After 
a  few  months,  Anne  left  town  for  Bath.  On  her 
return  she  took  up  her  residence  at  Berkeley  House, 
where  she  remained  many  years.  There  were  times 
when  Lady  Marlborough  ostentatiously  professed 
her  willingness  to  retire.  No  doubt  she  had  studied 
the  nature  of  her  mistress  to  advantage.  These 
offers  only  stimulated  Anne's  passion  to  retain  her 
Lady.  On  one  occasion,  the  Princess  wrote  :  "  I 
told  the  bishop  of  Worcester  that  you  had  several 
times  desired  you  might  go  from  me ;  but  I  beg 
again  for  Christ  Jesus'  sake,  that  you  would  never 
more  name  it  to  me.  For,  be  assured,  if  you  should 
ever  OiO  so  cruel  a  thing  as  to  leave  me — and  should 
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you  do  it  without  my  consent  (which  if  I  ever  give 
you,  may  I  never  see  the  face  of  heaven) — I  will 
shut  myself  up  and  never  see  the  world  more,  but 
live  where  I  may  be  forgotten  by  human  kind.** 

Now  Marlborough,  both  before  and  after  his  dis- 
grace, was  not  guiltless  of  all  communication  with 
James.  William  had  been  duly  informed  of  certain 
letters  whereby  his  General  had  been,  diplomatically 
hedging  his  position.  The  fact  of  these  machi- 
nations was  the  cause  of  the  great  General  being 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  In  subsequent  years,  the 
candid  "  Mrs.  Freeman  '*  affected  to  be  unaware  of 
any  sound  cause  for  her  husband's  detention.  But 
she  must  have  guessed,  if  she  did  not  know,  that 
Tory  Marlborough's  trickeries  had  been  discovered. 
About  the  same  time,  the  Princess  Anne  also  made 
some  overtures  to  her  father.  These  negotiations, 
though  known  to  William  and  Mary,  could  not  be 
published  to  the  world.  Their  announcement  might 
have  led  to  a  Jacobite  revulsion  of  feeling.  So 
Anne  and  her  coadjutors  made  capital  of  the 
delicate  situation  in  which  the  Sovereigns-Regnant 
were  placed. 

The  Bishop  of  Worcester  had  been  employed  by 
Anne  as  her  ambassador  to  her  sister,  to  beg  of  her 
once  more  to  consent  to  her  keeping  Lady  Marl- 
borough. The  Queen  returned  the  following  reply  : 
''  I  have  received  yours  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  have  little  to  say  to  it,  since  you  cannot  but  know 
that  as  I  never  use  compliments,  so  now  they  cannot 
serve.  'Tis  none  of  my  fault  that  we  live  at  this 
distance,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  my  willing- 
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ness  to  do  otherwise;  and  I  will  do  no  more.  Don't 
give  yourself  any  unnecessary  trouble,  for  be  assured 
'tis  not  words  that  can  make  us  live  together  as  we 
ought.  You  know  what  I  required  of  you  ;  and  now 
I  tell  you,  if  you  doubted  it  before,  that  I  cannot 
change  my  mind,  but  expect  to  be  complied  with,  or 
you  must  not  wonder  that  I  doubt  of  your  kindness. 
You  can  give  me  no  other  mark  that  will  satisfy  me, 
nor  can  I  put  any  other  construction  upon  your 
actions  than  that  all  the  world  must  do  that  sees  them. 
These  things  do  not  hinder  me  from  being  very  glad 
to  hear  that  you  are  well,  and  wishing  that  you  may 
continue  so,  and  that  you  may  yet,  while  in  your 
power,  oblige  me  to  be  your  affectionate  sister, 

Marie,  R." 

Upon  receipt  of  this  missive,  **  Mrs.  Morley  '* 
wrote  to  her  "  dear  Mrs.  Freeman": — 

"  The  bishop  brought  me  the  queen's  letter  early 
this  morning,  and  by  that  letter  he  said  he  did  not 
seem  so  well  satisfied  with  her  as  he  was  yesterday. 
He  has  promised  to  bear  me  witness  that  I  have  made 
all  the  advances  that  were  reasonable  ;  and  I  confess 
I  think  the  more  it  is  told  about  that  I  would  have 
waited  on  the  queen,  but  that  she  refused  seeing  me, 
is  the  better,  and  therefore  I  will  not  scruple  saying 

it  to  anybody  when  it  comes  in  my  way 

Sure  never  anybody  was  so  used  by  a  sister,  but  I 
thank  God  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  withal 
in  this  business ;  but  the  more  I  think  of  all  that  is 
passed,  the  better  I  am  satisfied.  And  if  I  had  done 
otherwise,  I  should  have  deserved  to  have  been  the 
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scorn  of  the  world,  and  trampled  upon  as  much  as  my 
enemies  would  have  me.  Dear  Mrs.  Freeman  £aLTt- 
well !  I  hope  in  Christ  you  will  never  think  more 
of  leaving  me,  for  I  would  be  sacrificed  to  do  you  the 
least  service,  and  nothing  but  death  can  ever  make 
me  part  with  you.  For  if  it  be  possible,  I  am  every 
day  more  and  more 

*•  Yours.*' 

By  choosing  so  eminent  and  respectable  a  represenT 
tative  as  Stillingfleet,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  emphasis 
was  given  to  the  Queen's  refusal  to  see  her  sister,  and 
the  tyranny  of  Her  Majesty  was  made  to  appear  the 
more  unjust. 

The  division  between  the  Queen  and  Princess  was 
now  final.  They  never  became  reconciled,  and  Mary 
died  of  small-pox  two  years  later  (1694).  In  the 
meantime,  a  good  deal  of  feminine  spite  undoubtedly 
marked  the  Queen's  demeanour  towards  her  sister. 
All  other  members  of  the  Household  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Denmark,  including  Lord  Rochester 
the  uncle  of  the  royal  sisters,  Sir  Benjamin  Bathurst 
and  Lady  Fitzharding,  appear  to  have  acted  on  the 
Queen's  side.  Lord  Rochester  suggested  the  com- 
promise of  Anne  sending  the  adored  friend  away  for 
a  time  and  of  recalling  her  when  she  had  given  this 
visible  proof  of  her  disposition  to  oblige  the  Queen. 
The  Princess,  by  Lady  Fitzharding,  offered  to  give 
Her  Majesty  "satisfaction  of  that  sort."  But  Mary 
declared  **she  would  never  see  the  Princess  again 
upon  any  other  terms  than  parting  with  Lady  Marl- 
borough— not  for  a  time,  but  for  ever." 
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Again  Lady  Marlborough  made  one  of  her  mock 
proposals  to  retire.  An  almost  supplicating  letter 
came  immediately  from  the  Princess.    Anne  wrote : — 

"  In  obedience  to  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,  I  have 
told  the  prince  all  she  desired  me ;  and  he  is  so 
far  from  being  of  another  opinion,  that,  if  there 
had  been  occasion,  he  would  have  strengthened 
me  in  my  resolutions,  and  we  both  beg  you  will 
never  mention  so  cruel  a  thing  any  more.  Can  you 
think  either  of  us  so  wretched  that,  for  the  sake  of 
;^20,ooo,  and  to  be  tormented  from  morning  to  night 
with  knaves  and  fools,  we  should  forsake  those  we 
have  such  obligations  to,  and  that  we  are  so  certain 
we  are  the  occasion  of  all  their  misfortunes  ? 
Besides,  can  you  believe  we  will  truckle  to  Caliban, 
who,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  coming,  has  used 
us  at  that  rate  as  we  are  sensible  he  has  done  ? 
But  suppose  that  I  did  submit,  and  that  the  king 
would  change  his  nature  so  much  as  to  use  me  with 
humanity  how  would  all  reasonable  people  despise 
me  ?  How  would  that  Dutch  monster  laugh  at  me, 
and  please  himself  with  having  got  the  better  ? 
And,  which  is  much  more,  how  would  my  conscience 
reproach  me  for  having  sacrificed  it,  my  honour, 
reputation,  and  all  the  substantial  comforts  of  this 
life,  for  transitory  interest,  which,  even  to  those 
who  make  it  their  interest,  can  never  afford  any 
real  satisfaction  to  a  virtuous  mind  !  No,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Freeman!  never  believe  your  faithful  Mrs. 
Morley  will  ever  submit.  She  can  wait  with 
patience  for  a  sunshiny  day,  and  if  she  does  not  live 
to  see  it,  yet  she  hopes  England  will  flourish  again." 

Y 
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The  climax  of  Lady  Marlborough's  power  over 
the  soul  of  Anne  was  reached  when  she  effected 
the  breach  between  her  devotee  and  Queen  Mary. 
In  the  early  days  of  King  William's  widowerhood, 
a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  Princess  was 
brought  about  by  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  This 
union  came  just  in  time  to  prevent  trouble  arising 
for  the  supporters  of  King  William.  There  were 
many  who  maintained  that,  upon  the  death  of  Mary, 
Anne  became,  in  fact,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  To  mark  his  friendliness,  the  King  placed 
St.  James*  Palace,  and  apartments  at  Windsor 
Castle,  at  the  disposal  of  his  sister-in-law.  But 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Denmark  continued,  for 
some  time,  to  reside  at  Berkeley  House.  The 
young  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Anne's  son  and  heir,  and 
the  hope  of  England,  had  Campden  House  for  his 
establishment.  In  1696,  the  Prince  and  Princess 
took  up  their  residence  at  St.  James's,  where  they 
held  very  fully-attended  courts.  Even  at  Berkeley 
House,  they  had,  since  their  reconciliation  with  the 
King,  received  much  company.  The  Countess  of 
Marlborough,  though  occupied  with  the  cares  of  an 
increasing  family,  and  interested  in  her  homes  at 
St.  Albans  and  Wimbledon,  had  full  control  of  the 
Princess's  Court. 

In  1698,  Lord  Marlborough  was  appointed  chief 
governor  to  the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

As  this  appointment  was  made  by  the  King,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Marlboroughs  were  now  restored 
to  more  than  their  former  favour.  Success  bred 
arrogance,   and  *' Mrs.    Freeman"    became  so    in- 
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creasingly  unreserved  that  she  delivered  tirades  of 
reproach  to  her  captivated  Princess,  whenever  Anne 
ventured  to  have  an  opinion  differing-  from  her 
own. 

Among   the    numerous  myrmidons,    the   haughty 


I  >Iarlborough  put  in  and  out  of  office  at  this  time, 
'  was  a  young  woman,  by  name  Abigail  Hill,  a  poor 
I  relative  of  her  own,  who  had  been  a  serving-maid 
I  to  a  certain  Lady  Rivers.     From  this  menial  posi- 
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tion,  Lady  Marlborough  had  removed  her,  with 
much  'ostentation  of  patronage,  and  had  g^ven  her 
a  position  in  her  own  nursery.  It  is  unlikely  that 
this  office  was  less  subservient  than  the  former  one» 
but  it  led  on  to  higher  things.  She  was  subse- 
quently made  Bedchamber-Woman  to  the  Princess, 
thus  becoming,  as  her  patroness  hoped,  a  docile 
assistant  and  an  unpaid  substitute  during  the 
absences  of  Her  Ladyship  from  the  Court,  The 
t\vo  brothers  of  this  exalted  protigie  were  also  pro- 
vided for.  Poor,  ragged  boys  these !  At  least  so  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  subsequendy  depicted  thenu 
But  the  blossoming  influence  of  the  great  lady's 
patronage  opened  to  them  the  way  of  fortune. 
The  elder  Hill  was  given  a  berth  in  the  Customs ; 
the  younger — Jack — was  made  a  page  to  the  Prince 
of  Denmark.  Later  on,  Jack  was  given  a  commis- 
sion, and  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  Colonel  in  the  army, 
before  Anne,  as  Queen,  committed  the  supreme 
offence  of  calling  on  the  Duke,  who  had  already 
advanced  him,  at  his  wife's  request,  to  give  him  the 
command  of  a  regiment. 

But  the  self-deceptive  tricks,  whereby  I^dy  Marl- 
borough had  acquired  the  habit  of  regarding  all  duc- 
tile women-creatures  as  volitionless  puppets,  began 
now  to  recoil  upon  herself  The  two  subjugated 
ones — mistress  and  serving- woman  —  of  necessity 
came  to  confidences  concerning  the  ungovernable 
rages  and  domineering  methods  of  their  officious 
friend.  The  Princess,  though  still  idolising  her  "  dear 
Freeman,"  turned,  probably  without  thought  of  dis- 
loyalty, for  a  little  respectful   sympathy  from   one 
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who,  through  her  circumstances  and  her  relationship, 
could  not  fail  to  be  in  a  like  case  as  herself. 

If  Abigail  Hill  worked  surreptitiously  for  her  own 
advancement  and  for  the  deposition  from  favour  of 
her  cousin  and  patroness,  she  is  scarcely  to  be  blamed 
for  the  proceeding.  The  arrogant  Lady  Marlborough 
had  no  right  over  body  and  soul  of  her  dependent. 
The  bully  will  always  be  opposed  by  subterfuge.  Mrs. 
Hill,  we  may  be  sure,  had  had  enough  to  contend 
with  during  the  period  passed  in  my  Lady's  nursery. 
She  had  some  powers  of  discernment,  and  detected 
the  mistakes  by  which  Lady  Marlborough  was  now 
losing  foothold  in  the  affections  of  Anne.  On  the 
road,  by  which  her  patroness  had  journeyed  to  power, 
she  set  her  feet ;  less  of  deliberateness,  it  may  be 
supposed,  than  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
situation  in  which  she  found  herself.  The  Princess, 
whose  sure  impulse  it  was  to  confide  the  little 
dilemmas  and  distresses  of  daily  life  to  one  sympa- 
thising friend,  poured,  as  time  went  on,  more  and 
more  laments  into  the  understanding  ear  of  the 
ministering  Abigail. 

The  hour  came  at  last,  when  the  succession  of 
Anne  to  the  throne  of  England  placed  the  Marl- 
boroughs  on  a  still  higher  plane  of  power.  A  Duke- 
dom and  the  Garter  for  his  Lordship  and  the 
Rangership  of  the  Great  and  Little  Parks  at  Windsor, 
with  the  offices  of  Mistress  of  the  Robes  and  the 
Groom  of  the  Stole  for  his  Lady  were  the  badges  of 
the  Queen's  gratitude.  The  great  General  also 
threw  Jacobitism  and  Toryism  to  the  winds,  and 
placed  his  military  skill  unreservedly  at  the  service 
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of  Anne.  But  there  was  a  woman's  vanity  to  be 
reckoned  with ;  a  vanity  that  was  not  the  Queen's. 
The  first  suggestion  of  a  Dukedom  was  not  accepted 
with  much  graciousness.  In  proffering  it,  Anne 
had  committed  the  fault  of  making  no  mention 
of  a  corresponding  provision.  In  her  message  to 
the  Commons,  however,  the  Queen  proposed  that  a 
pension  of  ;^5,ooo  should  be  secured  to  the  Duke 
and  his  heirs  from  the  Post-office.  The  following  of 
the  dangerous  custom  of  alienating  crown-revenues 
for  favoured  individuals  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
Parliament.  In  compensation,  Anne  pressed  an 
income  of  ;^2,ooo  from  the  Privy  Purse  upon  the 
Marlboroughs.  This  substitute,  the  haughty  and 
enraged  Sarah  refused  with  scorn.  But  she  claimed 
it  as  an  unpaid  debt  at  the  time  of  her  dismissal. 
Her  hatred  turned  upon  the  Torj^  Government. 

The  glorious  victor}'  of  Blenheim,  the  first  triumph 
of  the  British  arms  on  the  Continent  since  the  siege 
of  Agincourt,  was  the  signal  for  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  Marlborough  Junta  and  the  subju- 
gation of  Anne  to  W^higgism.  The  Manor  of  Wood- 
stock, with  its  beautiful  Norman  ruins,  was  granted 
by  the  Queen  to  the  Duke  in  consideration  of  his 
eminent  services.  The  regal  Sarah  immediately  set 
to  work  to  make  the  domain  a  monument  of  her  own 
and  her  husband's  grandeur.  She  had  no  concern 
for  Plantacrenet  relics.  The  fashionable  Dutch 
pomposity,  as  exemplified  in  the  "  painter-like 
effects  '*  of  \'anbrugh,  was  dearer  to  her  as  instant  of 
the  Marlborough  greatness.  Pope's  description  of 
this  magnificent  seat,  though  unfair  in  detail,  gives 
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the  impression  which  its  self-assertiveness  produced 
in  many  co-temporary  minds.  In  a  letter  to  Martha 
Blount,  the  poet  wrote  : — 

"  I  will  not  describe  Blenheim  in  particular,  not 
to  forestall  your  expectations  before  you  see  it ;  only 
take  a  short  account,  which,  I  will  hazard  my  little 
credit,  is  no  unjust  one.  I  never  saw  so  great  a  thing 
with  so  much  littleness  in  it :  I  think  the  architect 
built  it  in  entirely  in  complaisance  to  the  taste  of  its 
owners,  for  it  is  the  most  inhospitable  thing  imagin- 
able, and  the  most  selfish;  it  has,  like  their  own 
hearts,  no  room  for  strangers,  and  no  reception  for 
any  person  of  superior  quality  to  themselves." 

The  souvenir  of  the  Battle  of  Blenheim,  presented 
by  the  Queen  to  her  Lady,  was  a  miniature  of  the 
Duke  covered  with  a  diamond.  The  value  of  this 
jewel  was  ;^8,ooo.  Anne's  nature  was  a  truly 
bountiful  one.  From  first  to  last,  she  loaded  her 
Favourite  with  annuities  and  with  gifts  of  money 
and  valuables.  Yet  the  rapacious  lady  was  never 
satisfied,  and  complained  that  the  Queen  **  never 
gave  her  a  diamond  or  a  fan  while  she  served  her ! " 
The  Duchess  had  an  exasperating  way  of  refusing 
trinkets  and  other  art'stic  trifles,  when  first 
offered,  and  of  demanding  them  again,  years  after- 
wards, and  considering  herself  aggrieved  if  they  were 
not  immediately  forthcoming. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  mere  sketch  of  the  career  of 
this  distinguished  Duchess,  to  give  in  detail  all  the 
intrigues  of  her  life,  or  to  mention  by  name  all  the 
persons  put  in  and  out  of  office  by  her  manipulations. 
She  established  herself  as  a  Mistress  of  Requests  in 
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the    Palace,   heard    all    grievances,   and    received 
petitions.     Anne,  by  an  order  in  Council,  abolished 
the  sale  of  places.     Lady  Marlborough  took  credit 
to  herself  for  the  issue  of  this  command.     Though 
often  suspected  of  making  merchandise  of  offices,  she 
has  stoutly  denied  the  practice.     Indeed,  her  passion 
for  management  was  stronger  than  her  avarice.    It 
was  not  only  the  golden  bait  that  kept  her  active  in 
pursuit  of  monopolies  and  interests.    Anne  had  not 
been  four  years  upon  the  throne  before,  in  addition 
to  the  high  offices  held  by  the  Duke  and   Duchess 
of  Marlborough  themselves,  Godolphin,  the  father 
of  one  of  the  Marlborough  sons-in-law,  was  Lord 
Treasurer  and    a   Secretary   of   State.      The   four 
daughters — the  Countess  of  Godolphin,  the  Countess 
of  Sunderland,  the  Countess  of  Bridgewater,  and  the 
Duchess   of  Montague,  who   had   each  received  a 
marriage  portion   from   the    Queen  of  ;^5,coo — **a 
l)oor  mite  ''  to  keep  her  in  their  remembrance — were 
all  Ladle  s  of  the  Bedchamber.     And  Robert  Harley, 
a  cousin  of  Lady  Marlborough's  cousin  Abigail  Hill, 
had  also  been  made  Secretary  of  State.    Not  content 
with    these   heights    of  power,    **  Viceroy    Sarah '' 
imperiously    demanded    that    her   new   son-in-law, 
Sunderland,    should    be    made    Lord    Privy   Seal. 
Anne  did  not  immediately  comply  with  this  request. 
She  was  beginnini:;  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  swarm 
of  Marlborough  relatives  that  surrounded  her.      She 
had  also  the  sense  to  see  that  this  extended  favourit- 
ism was  an   injustice  to   other  families.       But   the 
victory  of  Ramilies  had  followed  that  of  Blenheim. 
She  owed  much  of  her  throne's  securitj^to  the  Duke. 
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And  the  impertinent  Duchess  was  ever  reminding 
her  that  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  had  happened 
to  her  ancestors,  had  **  been  occasioned  by  having  ill 
advice,  and  an  obstinacy  in  their  tempers."  That 
her  own  advices  were  in  the  Queen's  best  interests, 
'*  Mrs.  Freeman ''  demonstrated  by  asserting  that 
what  she  had  done  in  the  way  of  blunt  scoldings  had 
"  rarely  been  seen  but  upon  a  stage,  everybody 
having  some  weakness  or  passion,  which  is  generally 
watched  or  humoured  in  Mrs,  Morleys  place,  most 
people  liking  better  to  do  themselves  good  than  to 
serve  another."  In  addition  to  making  Sunderland 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Queen  was  called  upon  to 
appoint  his  former  tutor,  Trimnel,  to  be  Bishop  of 
Norwich.  This  coercion  distressed  Anne  more  than 
the  other. 

In  all  popular  accounts  of  the  famous  friendship  and 
quarrel  between  the  Queen  and  her  high  Favourite, 
the  sincerity  of  Anne's  religious  convictions  and  the 
absolute  godlessness  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's 
character  have  been  too  little  considered.  Queen 
Anne  had  a  true  desire,  and  made  genuine  efforts  to 
strengthen  and  purify  the  ministry  of  the  National 
Church.  She  was  not  specially  conversant  with 
Church  politics  and  professed  to  have  no  understand- 
ing of  the  subtle  distinctions  of  **  high  "  and  "  low." 
But  she  believed  that  only  good  men  were  worthy  of 
Christian  offices,  and  she  wished  to  prefer  those  who 
had  a  real  attachment  for  the  English  ecclesiastical 
system,  as  by  law  established.  The  Duchess  and  her 
party  looked  upon  Bishoprics  as  they  looked  upon 
all    State  offices,  as  so  many  good  berths  for  the 
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members  of  their  political  clique.  On  this  score  of 
religious  patronage,  there  was  always  much  conten- 
tion between  the  actual  Mother  of  the  Church  in 
England  and  the  self-appointed  and  the  self-seeking 
Step- Mother. 

The  Queen  undoubtedly  detected  the  mockery  of 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  attitude  and  resented 
it  more  than  she  dared  acknowledge. 

The  big  bogey,  whereby  the  Duchess  terrorised 
the  Queen  into  carrying  out  the  designs  of  her  party 
in  regard  to  appointments  and  other  steps  of  policy, 
was  always  the  resignation  of  the  Duke.  As  the 
glories  of  Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet  succeeded  to 
those  of  Blenheim  and  Ramilies,  it  became  more  and 
more  difficult  for  the  Queen  to  cross  the  wishes  of 
her  victorious  upholder.  But  in  the  end,  back-stair 
squabbles  and  feline  jealousies  brought  down  about 
the  Duchtss's  ears  that  edifice  of  dominion  which  it 
had  been  her  life's  labour  to  build  up. 

The  Duchess*s  first  suspicion  of  any  underhand 
working  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Hill  seems  to  have 
been  in  1 706,  on  the  occasion  of  a  grand  fight  be- 
tween the  Mistress  of  the  Robes  and  the  Bed- 
chamt.er- Women  concerning  the  disposition  of  Her 
Majesty's  old  clothes.  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, has  condescended  to  give  a  very  particular 
account  of  this  fray.  She  never  failed,  so  she 
stated,  **  to  give  the  Queen's  women  three  or  four 
mantuas  and  petticoats  ever>'  year,  some  little  thing 
to  her  semptress,  with  a  mantle  or  two  to  the  women 
that  looked  after  her  clothes.  There  would  not  be 
more  than  two  or  three  for  my  own  service.     The 
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dressers  railed  at  me  everywhere,  and  said  *  I  took 
from  them  all  the  old  clothes  for  myself.'  though, 
in    this    case,    everybody    that    had    common    sense 


I  must  know  they  all  belonged  to  me,  and  none  of 
them  to  the  bedchamber  women  after  she  came  to 
be  queen.    When  she  was  princess,  by  all  the  old 
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rules  of  courts,  they  were  but  to  have  half  the  old 
clothes  between  them.  I  began  this  paper  to  show 
the  power  of  *  my  Abigail '  in  obliging  Mrs.  Dan- 
vers" — an  old  and  attached  Bedchamber- Woman — 
"  whom  she  once  hated,  and  her  daughter  too,  who, 
I  thought  did  not  look  like  a  human  creature,  and 
was  always  the  queen's  aversion  until  the  times 
changed."  To  throw  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  the 
generous  Queen  gave  each  of  her  Bedchamber- 
Women  thenceforward  ;^500  a  year.  But  the  dispute 
raged,  and  the  angry  women  began  to  tell  tales 
of  one  another.  The  Duchess  then  learned  that 
both  Mrs.  Hill  and  Mrs.  Danvers  said  occasionally 
impertinent  things  of  her  behind  her  back. 

Not  long  after  this,  there  took  place  in  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not's  lodgings  in  the  Palace,  the  marriage  of  Abigail 
Hill  to  Samuel  Masham,  who  had  been  Page  and 
Equerry  to  Prince  George,  and  was  now  Groom 
of  the  Bedchamber;  Masham  was  also  a  cousin  of 
Harley's.  Her  Majesty  was  present  at  the  secret 
ceremony,  and  provided  a  dower  for  the  bride  out 
of  the  Privy  Purse.  For  some  time,  no  whisper  of 
the  occurrence  came  to  the  ear  of  the  Duchess. 
The  dread  of  the  will  and  temper  of  the  Mistress 
of  the  Robes  was  so  great  that  the  Bedchamber- 
Woman,  even  by  the  Queen's  advice,  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  announce  the  step  she  had  taken. 
The  Queen  seems  to  have  shared  the  terrorism 
which  seized  upon  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Masham.  It 
is  true  the  proud  Duchess's  own  wedding  had  taken 
place  under  similar  circumstances.  But  the  im- 
perious Sarah  had  a  different  code  of  laws  for  her 
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own  governance  from  that  by  which  she  sought  to 
control  others. 

The  Queen's  affections  became  more  and  more 
alienated,  yet  she  dared  not  own  the  change, 
even  to  herself  She  continued  to  pen  ecstatic 
letters,  and  to  delude  herself  that,  but  for  some 
faults  of  temper,  the  adored  "Freeman"  was  still 
as  fascinating  as  ever.  When  the  fact  of  the  mar- 
riage at  last  leaked  out,  the  Duchess  was  not 
disposed  to  be  unamiable  until  she  found  the  Queen 
had  been  a  party  to  the  deception.  Then  her  sus- 
picions were  aroused.  She  instituted  searching 
enquiries  into  the  general  Court  situation,  with  the 
result  that  she  discovered  Mrs.  Masham  to  have 
become  **  an  absolute  favourite."  From  Blenheim, 
the  delinquent  Masham  was  pelted  with  letters 
accusing  her  of  all  varieties  of  the  base  sin  of  in- 
gratitude! The  cautious  and  excellently  worded 
replies  of  the  culprit  testify  to  her  native  talents, 
though  the  Duchess  suspected  they  were  indited  for 
her  by  Robert  Harley.  This  suspicion  shows  that 
the  mighty  Sarah  had  a  sense,  at  last,  of  the  way 
the  wind  was  blowing.  Harley  had  indeed  availed 
himself  of  Mrs.  Masham's  interest  in  getting  the 
ear  of  the  Queen.  For  five  years,  the  earlier 
Favourite  had  suspected  that  some  influence,  other 
than  her  own,  was  being  exerted  over  Her  Majesty's 
mind.  But  for  these  imaginations  she  had  not  till 
recently  any  ground.  Her  own  insolence  and  un- 
amiable tyranny,  in  particular  little  acts  of  disrespect 
in  performing  such  duties  of  her  offices  as  handing 
the  Royal  gloves  and  other  menial  acts,  which  her 
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soul  loathed,  were  the  first  causes  of  the  Queen's 
cooling  humour.  Mrs.  Masham  now  became  the 
fixed  object  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's 
jealousy.  Many  storms  were  the  outcome  of  her 
vindictive  hatred  of  the  woman  she  had  raised 
**  from  the  dust."  The  most  serious  quarrel  of  all 
occurred  on  the  day  that  the  Queen  went  in  State 
to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to  give  thanks  for  the 
victory  of  Oudenarde.  In  the  coach,  half-way  up 
Ludgate  Hill,  the  Duchess  discovered  that  none  of 
the  jewels,  she  had  set  out  for  Her  Majesty's  wear- 
ing, had  been  put  on.  Immediately  she  began  to 
remark  on  this  omission,  and  to  upbraid  both 
the  Queen  and  Mrs.  Masham.  To  this  up- 
braiding, Anne  could  not  meekly  submit  Her 
exasperation  proved,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  un- 
queenly.  She  entered  the  Cathedral,  taunting  and 
lecturing  the  Duchess  in  loud  tones.  Fearing  the 
effect  of  these  recriminations  upon  a  crowd,  whose 
feeling  for  herself  was  the  reverse  of  amicable,  the 
alarmed  Mistress  of  the  Robes  ordered  Her  Majesty 
peremptorily  to  be  silent.  The  Queen  never  for- 
gave this  insult,  and  the  writing  of  the  following 
letter  prevented  her  forgetting  the  affront. 

**  August,  1708. 

^*  I  cannot  help  sending  your  majesty  this  letter, 
to  show  how  exactly  lord  Marlborough  agrees  with 
me  in  opinion  that  he  has  now  no  interest  with  you, 
though  when  I  said  so  in  church  on  Thursday,  you 
were  pleased  to  say  it  was  untrue.  And  yet  I  think 
he  will  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  when  I  had  taken 
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so  much  pains  to  put  your  jewels  in  a  way  that  I 
thought  you  would  like,  Mrs.  Masham  could  make 
you  refuse  to  wear  them  in  so  unkind  a  manner, 
because  that  was  a  power  she  had  not  thought  fit 
to  exercise  before.  I  will  make  no  reflections  on  it, 
only  that  I  must  needs  observe  that  your  majesty 
chose  a  very  wrong  day  to  mortify  me,  when  you 
were  just  going  to  return  thanks  for  a  victory 
obtained  by  my  lord  Marlborough." 

The  Duchess's  jealousy  of  the  Queen's  sense  of 
obligation  to  her  devoted  Bedchamber- Woman 
reached  at  last  to  indecency.  Prince  George  of 
Denmark  had  breathed  his  last,  and  Anne,  a 
childless  widow,  sat  by  his  bedside  "  weeping  and 
clapping  her  hands/'  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Mistress  of  the  Robes  to  lead  the  Queen  from  the 
bed-chamber.  The  Duchess  knelt  at  her  side, 
and  strove,  as  Her  Majesty  "  swayed  herself  back- 
wards and  forwards,  clasping  her  hands  together, 
with  other  marks  of  passion,"  to  offer  consolations. 
At  last  she  found  an  opportunity  of  asking,  **  If 
her  Majesty  would  not  please  to  go  to  St  James's 
Palace.'^"  "I  will  stay  here,"  was  the  Queen's 
answer.  The  Duchess,  according  to  her  own 
account,  **  made  use  of  all  the  arguments  common 
on  that  head,  but  all  in  vain ;  the  Queen  persisted 
*she  would  stay  at  Kensington.'"  Upon  which 
the  Duchess  related,  **  I  fancied  that  her  chief 
difficulty  in  removing  was,  for  fear  she  should  not 
have  so  much  of  Mrs.  Masham's  company  as  she 
desired,  if  she  removed  from  thence." 

It  is  not  alone  the  paltriness  and  inconvenience 
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of  this  mark  of  Her  Grace  s  jealousy,  but  the  obtuse 
self-satisfaction  which  led  her  to  chronicle  her 
mean  suspicions,  that  revolts  one  in  this  account. 
The  Queen  was  persuaded  at  last  to  remove.  The 
Duchess  urged  that  "Nobody  in  the  world  ever 
continued  in  a  place  where  a  dead  husband  lay; 
and  where  she  could  be  but  within  a  room  or  two 
of  that  dismal  body  ;  but  if  she  were  at  St.  James's, 
she  need  not  see  anybody  that  was  uneasy  to  her, 
and  she  might  see  any  person  that  was  a  comfort 
to  her  as  well  there  as  anywhere  else.  I  could  see 
by  her  face,"  remarked  the  wily  Sarah,  "  that  she 
had  satisfaction  in  that,  and  so  I  went  on  sa}ang, 
she  might  go  away  privately  in  my  coach,  with 
the  curtains  down  and  seeing  nobody  ;  and  that  if 
she  would  give  me  leave,  I  would  tell  Mr.  Lowman 
to  make  the  company  go  away,  that  she  might  go  to 
the  coach  easily.  Upon  which  she  consented  to  go : 
I  led  her  to  her  closet  in  Kensington-palace." 

When  in  her  own  closet,  Her  Majesty  committed, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  perverse-seeing  Duchess,  another 
remarkable  offence.  She  took  off  her  watch  and 
gave  it  to  her  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  saying :  "  Don't 
come  into  me  before  the  hand  of  my  watch  comes  to 
this  place,"  and  added,  ''  Send  to  Masham  to  come 
to  me  before  1  go."  Only  to  a  mind  steeped  in 
personal  animosity,  could  this  desire  of  the  Queen  to 
speak  with  her  most  intimate  attendant  seem  **  very 
shocking."  The  Duchess  has  related  that  when  she 
went  to  the  Oueen  ao^ain,  she  told  her  she  had  not 
sent  for  Mrs.  Masham,  **for  I  thouo;ht  it  would  make 
a  disagreeable  noise,  when  there  were  bishops  and 
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ladies  of  the  bedchamber  waiting  without,  that  her 
Majesty  did  not  care  to  see,  and  that  she  (the  Queen) 
might  send  for  Masham  herself  to  come  to  St 
James's  at  what  time  she  pleased!"  To  this  the 
Queen  consented.  With  her  usual  cleverness,  the 
Duchess  contrived  to  get  Her  Majesty  away  in  her 
own  coach,  and,  moreover,  to  effect  the  removal 
from  Kensington  to  St.  James's  without  any  assist- 
ance from  Mrs.  Masham.  But  the  power  of  the 
Duchess  over  Queen  and  Court  was  steadily  waning. 
**Mrs.  Freeman's'*  contemptuous  familiarity  with 
her  Royal  mistress  seems  to  have  at  last  tainted  the 
Court  atmosphere  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Sun- 
derland, Godolphin,  and  other  Whig  Lords  were 
severally  rebuked  by  Anne  for  their  **many  unkind 
returns  "  for  her  favours.  The  Duchess  of  Somerset, 
who,  as  heiress  of  the  Percies  and  wife  of  a  prince  of 
the  English  blood-royal,  was,  next  to  the  Queen, 
the  first  lady  in  the  land,  endeavoured  to  keep 
up  the  respect  due  to  Majesty,  by  standing 
behind  Anne's  chair  on  an  occasion  when  it 
pleased  the  parvenue  Duchess  of  Marlborough  to 
avail  herself  of  the  privilege  of  sitting.  But 
the  slights  of  years  were  now  producing  their 
sure  effects.  Even  in  her  blind  self-admiration, 
"Mrs.  Freeman"  could  no  longer  flatter  herself 
that  the  faithful  Morley's  devotion  would  sus- 
tain all  shocks  of  insolence  and  temper.  But  she 
trusted  still  to  her  possession  of  the  letters  of  the 
Sovereign,  written  in  the  earlier  days  of  fondness,  and 
couched,  until  within  so  few  years,  in  the  most  extra- 
vagant  phraseology.    The    terms   "  monster ''  and 
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"  Caliban,"  applied  to  William  III.,  occurred  in  these 
letters.  Their  publication  must  needs  offend  a  country 
become  so  strongly  Whig.  As  bit  by  bit,  the 
Duchess's  earlier  power  fell  from  her;  as  Mrs.  Masham 
by  display  of  an  unexpected  talent  of  management,  by 
the  softness  of  a  manner  which  perhaps  invited  the 
epithet  insinuating,  and  by  her  devotion  to  music, 
which  art  Anne  came  to  find  consolatory,  advanced 
in  favour ;  as  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  by  evidences 
of  sympathy  for  the  Queen's  sorrows  of  widowhood, 
which  sorrows  the  acrid  Marlborough  alway  affected 
to  doubt,  and  by  her  gentle  looks  and  pleasant,  if 
idle,  conversation  at  the  Royal  basset  and  ombre 
tables,  won  more  of  the  Queen's  friendship.  Viceroy 
Sarah's  influence  declined. 

Yet  **  the  signs  of  the  times"  were  nothing  to  her. 
She  had  the  temerity  to  demand  that  her  offices 
should  be  made  hereditary.  A  request  to  constitute 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Captain- General  of  the 
Queen's  armies  for  life  had  previously  been  rejected. 
The  boldness  of  the  scheme  of  forming  thus  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship  had  alarmed  the  Duchess's  own 
pyoit\o(!—\^ovd'  Chancellor  Cowper— who  himself 
told  Marlborough  **he  would  never  put  the  great 
seal  of  England  to  any  such  commission."  The 
Duchess's  proposal  to  resign  her  posts  in  the  Queen's 
Household  in  favour  of  her  own  daughters,  upon 
whom  they  should  be  settled  for  life,  was  also  re- 
pulsed. The  hand  behind  the  throne  in  these  resist- 
ances was  that  of  Harley.  His  influence  over  the 
Queen  was  exerted  through  Mrs.  Masham. 

Bland  and  conciliating  on  all  occasions,  and  master 
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of  his  tongue,  Harley  was  subsequently  made  a  peer. 
The  husband  of  Mrs.  Masham  was  also  elevated  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  Anne  had  often  declared  that 
she  had  no  wish  to  raise  her  Bedchamber- Woman 
to  a  rank  that  would  place  her  above  the  perform- 
ance of  menial  services.  But  the  predisposition  of 
the  Stuart  nature  to  favouritism  was  too  strong  for 
one  member  of  that  family,  and  she  a  woman  and  a 
childless  widow,  to  subdue. 

The  last  interview  between  the  Queen  and  her 
earlier  idol  took  place  at  Kensington.  It  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  Duchess  that  it  had  been  reported  to 
the  Queen  that  she  spoke  ill  of  her  in  company. 
Conscious  of  her  own  innocence,  or  rather  uncon- 
scious of  any  guilt,  the  intrepid  Sarah  sought  an 
audience  of  the  Queen,  who  was  no  longer  easy 
of  access.  Her  Majesty  begged  her  by  letter  to  put 
what  she  had  to  say  in  writing.  Sarah  insisted  on 
a  conversation,  and  bore  down  upon  the  palace 
determined  to  wait,  with  all  persistence,  for  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  speech.  At  last  she  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence,  and,  greeted  with  reiterated 
commands  to  put  what  she  had  to  say  in  writing. 
Sarah  drew  herself  up.  The  habit  of  rebuke  was 
strong.  **I  believe,"  she  said,  "your  Majesty 
never  did  so  hard  a  thing  to  anybody  as  to  refuse  to 
hear  them  speak."  And  then,  as  Anne  made  a  move 
to  the  door,  the  haughty  suppliant  put  her  back 
against  it,  saying  the  Queen  **  should  stay  and  hear 
all  she  chose  to  say."  But  there  was  little  satisfac- 
tion to  be  gained.  Her  Majesty  had  the  irritating 
trick  of  her  father,  of  repeating  over  and  over  again 
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a  sentence  upon  which  she  had  made  up  her  mind. 
In  her  letters,  praying  for  this  interview,  the  Duchess 
had  said  the  Queen  need  not  answer  her  unless  she 
chose.  Now  the  Queen  kept  repeating,  **  You  de- 
sired no  answer,  and  you  shall  have  none." 
Recriminations  ended  in  a  burst  of  tempestuous  self- 
pity.  With  floods  of  tears  and  disordered  hair,  the 
Mistress  of  the  Robes  begged  on  her  knees  to  be 
told  the  faults  Her  Majesty  had  heard  of  her,  that 
she  might  have  the  opportunity  of  defending  herself. 
But  the  only  response  was,  **  You  desired  no  answer, 
and  you  shall  have  none." 

All  entreaty  was  in  vain.    In  excess  of  remorseful 
wrath,  imperious   Sarah  rose  and  gave   it  as  her 
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opinion,  that  the  Queen  would  suffer  for  her  inhu- 
manity. The  reply  of  Her  Majesty  was  dignified: 
**  That  will  be  to  myself" 

Queen  Sarah's  reign  was  over.  With  her  fall, 
fell  also  the  greatness  of  the  Sovereign.  In  the  less 
conspicuous  duties  of  life,  in  the  friendships  and  do- 
mestic relationships  which  are  the  touchstones  of 
femininity,  Anne,  Princess  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  was  by  nature  a  truer  adept  than  the 
daughter  of  the  i)lain  Hsquirc  of  St.  Albans.  But  a 
Royal  career  and  a  public  destiny  demand  something 
more  than  womanly  tenderness,  wifely  devotion, 
and  an  inclination  to  piety.  The  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough had  certainly  her  unworthy  aims  and  her 
selfish  objects,  but  her  comprehensions  of  the 
mechanism  of  political  life  were  not  inferior  to 
those  of  any  statesman  of  the  period.  She  had 
neither  a  great  nature  nor  a  well-poised  soul,  but 
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she  understood  her  craft.  And  the  men  who  sur- 
rounded her,  and  whose  political  principles  she 
upheld,  had  a  very  necessary  sense  of  the  dangers 
into  which  unbridled  Toryism  would  plunge  the 
English  monarchy.  She  was,  moreover,  devoted  to 
the  concerns  of  public  government.  Her  solicitude 
as  a  mother,  was  all  for  the  worldly  advancement  of 
her  children.  She  sought  to  impose  upon  them  the 
same  high  destiny  she  and  their  father  had  shared. 
It  was  a  blow  indeed  to  her  pride  and  ambition 
when  the  Angel  of  Death  took  from  her  the  heir  of 
the  Marlborough  dignities.  Queen  Anne  looked 
upon  the  early  deaths  of  her  own  beloved  child — the 
Duke  of  Gloucester— and  of  her  Favourite's  hope 
and  pride— the  Marquis  of  Blandford — as  Heaven's 
judgments  on  their  mothers  for  their  treatment  of  her 
brother  the  Prince  of  Wales,  yclept  *'  Pretender." 
Sarah  had  no  superstitions.  She  was  the  faithful 
wife  of  her  husband.  In  an  age  of  conjugal  laxity, 
no  charges  of  flirtation  or  light  conduct  were  made 
against  her.  The  Duke  was  certainly  a  man  to 
challenge  and  keep  a  wife's  devotion.  In  hi^  family 
relationships  he  was  indulgent,  fond,  and  kind.  Yet 
he  chided  his  good  wife  now  and  again  for  her  rash 
exhibitions  of  temper.  At  the  time  when  the 
Duchess's  jealous  suspicions  of  Mrs.  Masham  were 
raising  those  storms  which  were  lulled  only  by  the 
flinging  of  the  once  pre-eminent  Sarah  to  the  deep, 
Marlborough  advised  his  wiie  to  put  an  end  to  the 
controversies,  to  avoid  all  occasions  of  suspicion 
and  disgust,  and  not  to  suffer  herself  to  "grow 
insolent  upon  the  favour  of  fortune,"  otherwise  **  he 
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acknowledged  he  would  hardly  be  able  to  excuse  her 
fault,  or  to  justify  his  own  actions."  This  is  severe 
language  from  one  who  delighted  to  shower  upon 
his  fiery  spouse  every  lover-like  commendation. 

Power  had  indeed  proved  an  intoxicant  to  Sarah, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough.      In  her  excessive  ap- 
proval of  her  own  openness,  she  came  at  last  to  the 
belief  that  self-restraint  was  treason   to  sincerity. 
When  specially  stirred,  her   ebullitions  of  temper 
were  so  alarming   that  the  women,  at  least,  who 
offended  her,  would  resort  to  any  subterfuge  rather 
than  face    the  torrent   of  her  wrath.      This   fact 
accounts  for  much  of  the  duplicity  of  the  Queen  and 
of  Mrs.  Masham.    When  Anne  had  responded  to  the 
enticing  ambition  of  **  being  Queen  indeed,"  which 
Harley  and  Mrs.  Masham  dangled  before  her,  and 
when  she  had  been  led  on  to  the  dismissal  of  her  Whig 
Councillors,  she  had  not  the  courage  to  demand, 
face  to  face,  the  resignation  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough's offices.     The  Court  looked  forward  to  the 
return  of  the  polished  Marlborough  from  his  Flemish 
campaign  for  the  issue  of  the  order  for  the  surrender 
of  the  Duchess's  golden  keys.     The  Duke  waited 
upon  Her  Majesty  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  in 
London,  and  received  the   command   for  his  wife 
to  give  up  her  offices  as  Mistress  of  the  Robes  and 
Groom  of  the  Stole.     Marlborough   implored   the 
Queen's  reconsideration  of  her  command.     But  the 
end  had  come.     The  Duchess  began  by  refusing  to 
give  up  the  keys,  and  finished  by  throwing  them  at 
the  Duke's  head. 
Whatever  of  personal  devotion  the  haughty  Sarah 
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had  felt  for  her  mistress  was  now  changed  to  hate. 
Her  vindications,  widely  published,  embody  the 
cruellest  attacks  on  the  character  of  the  once  doting 
Anne.  The  remainder  of  this  stateswoman's  exist- 
ence was  largely  preoccupied  with  personal  quarrels 
and  suits-at-law. 

The  unamiable  side  of  the  Duchess's  character 
has  been  often  portrayed ;  sometimes  with  a  rancour 
that  surpasses  all  desert.  She  had  her  virtues.  The 
Queen  herself  said  of  her,  "  Everybody  knows  cheat- 
ing is  not  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  crime.'' 
Her  administration  of  the  Privy  Purse  and  of  the 
moneys  at  the  disposal  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes 
was  economical  throughout.  She  instituted  many 
reforms  of  expenditure,  of  advantage  to  the  Sove- 
reign and  to  the  Nation.  That  both  the  Duke  and 
herself  knew  how  "  to  feather  their  own  nest "  is 
true  enough.  But  they  were  faithful  and  unflagging 
in  their  performance  of  many  services,  and  earned 
their  wealth  as  fairly  as  a  political  fortune  could  be 
won  in  times  when  a  large  amount  of  venality  was 
reckoned  quite  legitimate. 

As  Court  adviser,  the  Duchess  was  undoubtedly 
the  woman  for  the  hour.  Practical  politics  demanded 
the  Whig  supremacy  throughout  the  reign  of  Anne. 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  earlier  protestations  of  undying 
gratitude,  the  dismissal  of  the  Duchess,  from  a  per- 
sonal point  of  view,  cannot  be  considered  unjustified. 
The  woman's  conceit  and  audacity  had  become 
insufferable.  She  had  never  loved  the  Queen  as  the 
Queen  had,  undoubtedly,  loved  her.  She  had,  there- 
fore, no  claim  upon  Her  Majesty's  permanent  devo- 
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tion.    Politically,  however,  the  Queen  was  at  f&uTt. 
As  a  matter  of  expediency,  the  break  with  the  Whigs 
was  undesirable.    The  Tory  party  was  neither  suffi- 
ciently coherent,  nor  sincerely  enough  devoted  to  the 
person  of  the  Sovereign,  to  be  trusted  with  the  desti- 
nies of  England  at  that  crisis.     Queen  Anne  was  a 
nervous  ruler.   A  more  conciliatory,  yet  less  timorous 
policy  might  have  carried  the  day.    Had  the  Queen's 
views  on  Church  appointments  been  more  graciously 
deferred  to,  by  Sarah  and  her  clique,  and  had  Sarah 
herself  been  guided  more  consistently  by  Godolphin's 
and  by  her  husband's  more  temperate  ideas,  there 
had  been  possibility  of  carrying  on  their  Govern- 
ment in  spite  of  the  machinations  of  Harley  and  Mrs. 
Masham.    But  Sarah's  bluntness  and  self-sufficiency 
lost  all.    Compromise  was,  for  her,  impossible.     Her 
rank  individualism    and  lack  of  all  reverence   for 
dignities  lost  her,  at  last,  the  game  she  had  played 
for  years  with  ever  notable  success. 


HENRIETTA,  COUNTESS  OF  SUFFOLK. 
(The  Hon.  Mrs.  CHARLES  HOWARD.) 

■'  0  wonderful  creature !  a  woman  of  reason  ! 
Never  grave  out  of  pride,  never  gay  out  of  season  ; 
When  so  easy  to  guess  who  this  angel  should  be, 
Would  one  think  Mrs,  Howard  ne'er  dreamt  it  was  she  ? " 
Charles  Mordaunt,  Eakl  of  Peterborough. 


Since  in  a  censorious  world,  the 
the  "pure  as 
snow"  fail  to 
escape  calum- 
ny, one  may 
not  wonder 
when  "  a  wo- 
man of  reason," 
gentle,  tem- 
perate, good- 
humoured  and 
eminently 
companion- 
able, falls,  by 
the  very  mod- 
eration of  her 
attitude,  under 
the  ban  of 
jealousy  and 
scandal. 


'  chaste  as  ice  "  and 


al 

L 


No    woman, 
above  all  none 
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standing  in  the  reflected  glare  of  the  "  fierce  light 
that  beats  upon  a  throne/'  ever  received  any  benefit 
rom  a  doubt.  In  the  Court  of  George  II.  and 
Caroline  of  Anspach,  there  were  those  who  doubted 
the  innocency  of  the  relations  of  the  King  and  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Charles  Howard,  later  Countess  of  SuflFolk. 
The  lady  comes  down  to  us  in  history  branded 
with  the  title  of  *'  Mistress,"  yet  the  records  of  her 
associates  and  compeers  do  little  more,  in  their  most 
antagonistic  moods,  than  cast  a  doubt.  Even  Lord 
Hervey  brings  no  railing  accusation  against  her, 
and  it  is  upon  the  statements  of  Lord  Hervey  and  of 
his  Court  and  Political  Patron,  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
that  her  reputation  for  questionable  virtue  rests. 
According  to  Hervey,  the  circumstances  which 
brought  about  her  intimacy  with  the  King  were  as 
follows:  George  II.  '*  immediately  upon  coming 
over"  from  Hanover,  to  be  proclaimed  Prince 
of  Wales,  ** attached  himself  to  Mrs.  Bellenden'' 
(daughter  of  Lord  Bellenden),  **  a  Maid  of  Honour 
to  the  Princess.  Mrs.  Howard  was  always 
third  of  that  party,  and  upon  a  very  different  foot- 
ing from  that  on  which  her  correspondence  with 
the  King  is  no-a'  thought  to  stand.  Mrs.  Bellenden, 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  Colonel  Campbell, 
was  incontestably  the  most  agreeable,  the  most 
insinuating  and  the  most  likeable  woman  of  her 
time ;  made  up  of  every  ingredient  likely  to  engage 
or  attach  a  lover.  But  as  she  had  to  do  with  a  man 
incapable  of  being  engaged  by  any  charm  but  habit, 
or  attached  to  any  woman  but  his  wife ;  a  man  who 
was  better  pleased  with  the  air  of  an  intrigue  than 
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any  other  part  of  it — and  who  did  not  care  to  pay  a 
valuable  consideration  even  for  that— she  began  to 
find  out  that  her  situation  was  only  having  the 
scandal  of  being  the  Prince's  Mistress  without  the 
pleasure,  and  the  confinement  without  the  profit; 
she  therefore,  very  wisely,  resolved  to  withdraw  her 
own  neck  as  well  as  she  could  little  by  little,  out  of 
this  unpleasant  yoke;  and  by  this  conduct  she  left 
Mrs.  Howard,  who  had  more  steadiness  and  more 
perseverance,  to  try  what  she  could  make  of  a  game 
which  the  other  had  found  so  tedious  and  so  unprofit- 
able, that  she  had  no  pleasure  in  playing  it,  and  saw 
little  to  be  won  by  continuing  it." 

The  inalienable  cynicism  of  Hervey's  mind  is 
evidenced  in  this  passage.  Even  birdlike  Mary 
Bellenden,  who  had  already  recognised  her  heart's 
lord  in  Colonel  Campbell,  and  whom  all  the  Memoir- 
writers  acknowledge  to  have  been  a  woman  of  strict 
virtue,  has  to  be  vested  with  a  calculating  and  venal 
spirit.  That  these  were  the  last  attributes  to  clothe 
her  in  must  be  acknowledged  by  any  who  recall  the 
playful  impetuosity  which  led  her  to  call  out  to  the 
Prince,  who  with  a  miser  touch  kept  fingering  his 
money  in  her  presence:  *'Sir,  if  you  count  your 
money  again,  I  will  go  out  of  the  room !  " 

If  then  Lord  Hervey's  cynicism  led  him  to  travesty 
the  bright  audacity  of  Mary  Bellenden' s  girlish 
nature,  can  we  wonder  that  he  laboriously  mis- 
represented the  docile  companionableness  of  Mrs. 
Howard  ? 

Lord  Hervey  has  related  of  George  IL,  then 
Prince  of  Wales : — 
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"  The  Ptince  passed  every  evening  of  his  life, 
three  or  four  hours,  in  Mrs.  Howard's  lodgings,  who, 
as  dresser  to  the  Princess,  always  in  waiting,  was 
lodged  all  the  year  round  in  the  Court  Mrs. 
Bellenden  continued  to  be  now  and  then  of  these 
parties,  till  she  married  [about  1720],  but  after  that 
time  these  visits  became  interrupted  tetes-a-tites  with 
Mrs.  Howard,  that  subsist  to  this  hour,  and  yet  I 
know  of  many  of  those  who  are  most  conversant  and 
best  acquainted  with  the  intrigues,  anecdotes  and 
transactions  of  this  Court,  who  doubt,  notwithstanding 
these  appearances,  the  King's  ever  having  entered 
into  any  commerce  with  her,  that  he  might'  not 
innocently  have  had  with  his  daughter.  It  is  certain 
that  nobody  about  the  Court  ever  believed  he  had 
succeeded  with  Mrs.  Bellenden ;  and  though  all 
appearances  (the  duration  of  them  excepted)  were 
exactly  the  same  with  regard  to  both  these  ladies, 
yet  there  are  many  people  (which  seems  very  unac- 
countable) who  never  suspected  his  success  with  the 
one,  and  who  never  doubted  it  with  the  other." 

Speaking  of  Mrs.  Howard's  character,  he  wrote  : — 

**  Good  sense,  good  breedinjj  and  good  nature  were 
qualities  which  even  her  enemies  could  not  deny  her; 
nor  do  I  know  any  one  good  or  agreeable  quality 
which  those  who  knew  her  more  intimately  would  not 
as  readily  allow  her.  She  was  civil  to  everybody, 
friendly  to  many,  and  unjust  to  none ;  in  short,  she 
had  a  good  head  and  a  good  heart,  but  she  had  to  do 
with  a  man  who  was  incapable  of  testing  the  one  or 
valuing  the  other." 

Incapable  George  II.  may  have  been  of  appraising 
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the  higher  gifts  of  womankind,  but  he  was  man 
enough  to  find  pleasure  in  the  society  of  a  lady  who 
treated  his  remarks  with  consideration  and  indulged 
him  by  taking  him  more  seriously  than  it  was  possible 
for  his  keener-minded  Queen  to  do. 

Dean  Swift  passed  on  Mrs.  Howard  this  judgment : 
"  She  is,  upon  the  whole,  an  excellent  companion  for 
riien  of  the  best  accomplishments  who  have  nothing 
to  ask.''  This  is  great  praise.  In  the  more  brilliant 
of  women,  it  is  so  often  companion ableness  that  is 
lacking.  She,  whom  Pope  apostrophized  as  "  hand- 
some and  witty,  yet  a  friend,"  could  be  as  gentle,  as 
chatty  and  as  lively  in  her  intercourse  with  simple- 
tons and  bores,  as  with  the  wits,  the  poets  and  the 
men  of  taste  who  have  immortalised  her  charms. 

Though  her  early  life  partook  of  adventure,  she 
had  in  her  nothing  of  the  adventuress. 

Henrietta  Hobart — eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Hobart,  fourth  Baronet,  and  sister  of  Sir  John 
Hobart,  created  Baron  Hobart  and  Earl  of  Buck- 
inghamshire— was  married  about  1 708,  when  probably 
twenty  years  of  age,  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Howard- 
third  son  of  Henry,  fifth  Earl  of  Suffolk — who,  in 
'73^  by  the  deaths  of  his  nephews  and  two  elder 
brothers,  became  the  ninth  Earl  of  Suffolk. 

At  the  time  of  her  marriage  she  had  neither  father 
nor  mother  living,  and  her  brother  was  her  junior 
by  several  years.  Her  fortune  consisted  of  ;^6,oco. 
Of  this,  ^4,000  was  fortunately  settled  upon  herself, 
and  was  therefore  not  so  rapidly  squandered  as  the 
remainder  which  her  worthless  husband  dissipated. 
Their    impecunious   condition — Howard's   original 
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fortune  is  said  to  have  been  about  the  same  as 
hers — suggested  to  them,  as  to  others  of  good  birth, 
not  place-holders  at  the  Court  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
policy  of  going  to  Hanover  to  bid  for  the  favour 
of  the  coming  dynasty.  They  had  a  struggle  to  keep 
up  appearances.  To  defray  the  expense  of  a  dinner 
they  gave  to  the  Hanoverian  Ministry,  Mrs.  Howard 
sacrificed  her  abundant  fair  locks,  selling  them  for 
a  good  price  in  a  period  when  hair  for  the  fashion- 
able full-bottomed  wigs  was  at  a  premium.  A  lock 
of  this  beautiful  pale  hair,  enclosed  in  a  ring,  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Constance,  Marchioness  of 
Lothian. 

The  Howards  had  not  been  long  in  Hanover 
before  the  shrewd  and  talented  Electress  Sophia  dis- 
tinguished the  lady  by  her  liking,  and  the  character 
of  Henrietta's  future  career  was  determined  by  her 
appointment  to  the  service  of  Caroline  of  Anspach, 
the  wife  of  Sophia's  grandson,  the  future  Elector  of 
Hanover,  and  George  II.  of  England.  On  the 
accession  of  George  I.,  Mr.  Howard  was  named 
Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  King,  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Bedchamber-Woman  and  Dresser  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  Later  still,  on  becoming  Countess 
of  Suffolk  [173 1 ],  she  was  appointed  Mistress  of  the 
Robes  to  Caroline,  then  Queen ;  the  beautiful  Duchess 
of  Dorset  having  resigned  in  her  favour. 

The  sterling  quality  of  Mrs.  Howards  character 
could  not  have  been  more  fittingly  evidenced  than 
in  her  steadfast  performance  of  the  thousand  and  one 
all-important  trivialities  which,  under  earlier  rigimes^ 
were  demanded  of  a  Bedchamber- Woman.     In  Mrs. 
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Howard  the  ideal  of  service  is  exemplified.  Accept- 
ing with  neither  pride  nor  shame  the  just  recompense 
of  her  denials  and  achievements,  she  appropriated 
no  questionable  perquisites.  It  was  because  the 
woman  was  so  honest,  so  frank,  and  so  unconscious 
of  her  own  sublimity,  that  she  was  often  misunder- 
stood, especially  by  those  who  had  favours  to  ask 
and  interests  to  push.  But  among  her  friends  and 
associates  were  many — it  is  delightful  to  reflect  that 
some  were  women — whose  own  natures  were  suffi- 
ciently unspoiled  to  appreciate  the  guilelessness  of 
Mrs.  Howard's. 

It  was  the  extraneous  circumstance  of  George  I. 
bringing  no  Queen-Consort  to  this  country  and 
quarrelling  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
who  thereupon  set  up  a  rival  Court,  that  led  to 
the  particular  situation  which  first  rendered  Mrs. 
Howard's  position  equivocal. 

The  Honourable  Charles  Howard  at  no  time  proved 
himself  a  loving  husband,  much  less  a  jealous  one. 
Chesterfield,  Hervey,  and  other  co- temporaries  pro- 
nounced him  **  sullen,"  **  brutal,"  '*  extravagant,'* 
and  '*a  little  mad." 

Some  fatality  seemed  to  urge  the  Georges  to  be 
always  at  odds  with  their  heirs-apparent  George  I. 
was  peculiarly  vindictive  towards  his  son,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and,  as  for  **  cette  Diablesse  Madavie  la 
Princesse^'  her  comparative  popularity  and  unques- 
tionable cleverness  were  more  than  detestable  to 
her  Royal  father-in-law.  So  jealous  was  the  King 
of  the  brilliant  circle  Caroline  had  gathered  round 
her  at  Leicester  Fields  and  Richmond,  that  he  issued 
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a  command  that  all  persons  attending  the  Princess's 
Court  should  be  excluded  from  the  circle  at  St. 
James's.  He  further  ordered  his  Groom  of  the 
Bedchamber,  Mr.  Howard,  to  withdraw  his  wife  from 
the  service  of  the  Princess.  Howard  obeyed  the 
order  by  shouting  and  gesticulating  before  the  gates 
of  Leicester  Fields.  This  performance  gave  rise  to 
the  scandal  that  he — the  outraged  husband — was 
nobly  endeavouring  to  extricate  his  wife  from  the 
clutches  of  a  Royal  paramour.  But  it  had  not  the 
effect  of  inducing  the  lady  to  quit  the  service  of  the 
Princess,  whose  cause  it  was  her  plain  duty,  as  well 
as  her  avowed  preference,  to  espouse.  For  some 
months,  Mrs.  Howard  was  unable  to  pass  the  doors  of 
the  house  in  Leicester  Fields  for  fear  of  being  forcibly 
carried  off  by  her  husband,  and  once,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  Court  of  the  Princess  changing  from 
London  to  Richmond,  she  had  to  be  surreptitiously 
taken  on  in  advance  by  her  devoted  adherents,  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  and  his  brother,  Lord  Islay,  who 
rode  on  either  hand  of  her  coach. 

In  1728,  Mrs.  Howard  was  finally  relieved  "by 
articles  of  agreement"  from  her  husbands  harass- 
ing importunities.  A  pension  from  the  new 
King  of  ^1,200  silenced  his  dramatic  protesta- 
tions. It  should  be  noted  that,  in  an  age  when 
Royal  mistresses  were  still  established  Court 
functionaries,  George  I.  frequently  called  upon 
the  Princess,  but  never  upon  the  Prince,  to  pay 
off  Mr.  Howard.  The  affair  was  not,  however,  fully 
settled  up  until  the  accession  of  George  11.  It  should 
also  be   remarked   that,  at  his  death,  the    Earl    of 
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Suffolk  left  all  his  fortune—  probably  not  more  than 
^3,000 — to  his  Countess,  and  appointed  the  Duke 
of  Arg}'^le  and  Lord  Islay  her  trustees.     This  does 
not  look  as  if,  with  all  their  differences,  his  respect 
for  the  mother  of  his  son  (the  tenth  Earl)  was  ever 
seriously  challenged.    Lord  Chesterfield's  terse  com- 
ment :    **  How  she   came    to   love  him  or  how  he 
came  to  love  anybody  is  unaccountable,"  is  a  good 
summary  of  contemporary  opinion  of  Mr.  Howard's 
qualifications  as  a  husband.     As  an  instance  of  the 
indomitable  generosity  of  Mrs.  Howard,  it  is  worth 
recalling  that  the  money,  of  which  Lord  Islay  thus 
became  trustee,  was  invested  and  lost  by  him  in  the 
then  fashionable  speculations  of  the  notorious  John 
Law.     Mrs.  Howard  had  become  acquainted  with 
Law,  through  Lord  Islay,  in  days  when  his  ventures 
were  yet  prospering,  and  later  on,  when  fawners  and 
flatterers,  who  had  paid  their  court  to  Law  as  the 
harbinger  of  a   Golden  Age,   turned  and  rent  him, 
we  find  the  great  speculator  writing  to  Mrs.  Howard 
as  his  "only  friend."     Her  sympathies  were  ever 
for  the  man,  not  for  his  successes.     One  needed  but 
to  be  human,  and  to  have  hopes  and  sorrows,  to  earn 
Mrs.  Howard's  consideration. 

Mrs.  Howard  lived  in  times  that  were  purely 
artificial;  times  when  rank  "make-believe"  had 
succeeded  to  the  more  ingenious  artifice  of  the  days 
of  Queen  Anne.  Upon  the  exotic  mannerisms  of  a 
purely  literary  Society,  the  fortuitous  pomposity  of 
German  Court  Life  had  been  clumsily  grafted.  Ideas 
were  imitative.  Originality  in  taste  or  principle 
was  unknown.      So-called  witty  conversations  con- 
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sisted  of  reiterations  of  stock  phrases.     Whiggism 
was  rampant,  and  clinging  Tory  souls  were  made 

the  whipping-boys  of  ever)'  vice  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
The  satires  of  Swift  and  Pope  show   that   the 
keenest  literary  instincts  of  the  day  found    their 
quarry  in  the  manners  and  mannerisms  of  the  little, 
great  world  of  Society.      Dr.  Johnson  alone  may  be 
regarded  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  and 
even  he  had  little  that  was  real  to  communicate. 
"Gulliver,"  •*  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  and  "The 
Beggars    Opera,"  were    the  three  great  literary 
sensations  of  the  age.    There  is  fine  satire  in  all  of 
them,  but  it  is  a  satire  so  personal  that  a  succeeding 
generation  needs  a  key  for  its  interpretation.     This 
betokens  a  highly  specialised,  not  an  all-embracing 
literary  consciousness.     And  this  special  function  of 
the   literature   of    the   time   was   accentuated    and 
stereotyped  by  the  appreciation  of  Caroline  and  her 
Court.     This  Princess    had  a  genuine  love  for  all 
things  literary.     She  delighted  to  have  in  her  train 
not   only  men  of  science,  like  Newton  and  Leibnitz, 
and  controversial  divines,  like  Clarke,  but  also  the 
brii^htest  of  wits,   the   most  polished  of  diplomats, 
and    the    more    fascinating^   and    intelligent   of  the 
younger  JSociety  women.     Doth  of  her  Bedchamber- 
women,  Mrs.  Howard  and  Mrs.  Clayton  (afterwards 
I.ady  Sundon)  have  achieved  a  fame  of  their  own. 
We  are  assured  that  **  they  hated  one  another  very 
civilly/'  but  that  "'  whilst  Mrs.  Clayton  was  every 
moment  like  Mount  Etna,  ready  to  burst  when  she  did 
not  flame,  Mrs.  Howard  was  as  much  mistress  of  her 
passions  as  of  her  limbs."     Lord  Ilervey  has  further 
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told  us  that  **  the  enmity  between  these  two  ladies 
was  a  very  natural  consequence  of  their  situations, 
the  one  having  been  always  attached  to  the  master, 
and  the  other  to  the  mistress :  each  was  jealous  of 
the  other's  interest,  and  each  overrated  it ;  for  as 
soon  as  their  power  (had  they  had  any)  came  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  showing  itself,  the  whole  world 
perceived  that  the  reputed  Favourite  of  the  Princess 
had  as  little  real  weight  with  the  Queen  as  the 
reputed  mistress  of  the  Prince  had  with  the  King/' 

Yet  it  is  the  '*  reputed  Favourite  "  of  the  Princess 
whom  we  find  trafficking  in  places,  and  pushing  her 
own  interests  with  something  of  the  greed  of  Carolian 
Court  parasites.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague's 
witty  bon  mot  concerning  her  is  often  quoted.  Vis- 
countess Sundon  was  calling  at  the  same  time  as  Lady 
Mary  upon  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  through 
whose  interest  she  (as  Mrs.  Clayton)  had  first 
been  introduced  at  Court.  Upon  her  departure, 
the  Duchess  remarked  on  a  magnificent  pair  of 
diamond  earrings  Lady  Sundon  wore,  saying  she 
wondered  the  creature  had  the  effrontery  to  come 
there  with  her  bribes  in  her  ears.  **  How  should 
people  know  where  wine  is  sold  unless  a  bush 
is  hung  out  }  "  was  Lady  Mary's  rejoinder.  Lady 
Sundon,  who  was  of  comparatively  obscure  origin, 
received  while  at  Court  many  more  honours  for  her- 
self and  for  her  relatives  than  the  Countess  of  Suffolk 
secured.  The  published  letters  of  the  two  women 
present  very  different  characteristics.  The  Suffolk 
PaperSy  as  is  remarked  by  their  editor,  deal  almost 
entirely  with  personal  topics.    Swift,  Pope,  Chester- 
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field,  Bolingbroke,  and  Pulteney  are  among*  Lady 
Suffolk's  numerous  and  distinguished  correspondents. 
Yet  ministerial  politics  and  Court  intrigues  are  barely 
mentioned.  Except  in  regard  to  the  appointments 
sought  by  Swift  and  Gay,  very  few  requests  for 
favours,  even  slight  ones,  are  referred  to  in  any  of  the 
letters,  and  no  promises  or  refusals  of  moment  are 
made.  All  the  letters  to  I^dy  Suffolk  bear  the  stamp 
of  genuine  friendship  for  the  lady  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  and  her  own  epistles  are  marked  by 
sincere  regard  for  her  correspondents.  On  the  other 
hand,  Lady  Sundon's  correspondence  teems  with 
applications  for  and  refusals  and  promises  of  interest. 

A  comparison  of  the  letters  of  these  two  ladies 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  backstairs  of  the  Court 
of  George  II.  did  not  pass  through  the  lodging  of 
Mrs.  Howard. 

In  writing  of  George  II.,  Lord  Chesterfield — whose 
letters,  by-the-bye.  appear  among  the  earliest  and 
latest  in  the  volumes  of  Lady  Suffolk's  correspon- 
dence—has stat(  d  that  the  King  never  had  but  two 
'*  avowed  Mistresses  of  Rank,"  the  Countess  of 
Suffolk  and  Lady  Yarmouth.  l)Ut  in  an  appreciation 
of  Mrs.  I  loward,  he  wrote  :  — 

**  1  he  Princt^  passed  every  day  some  hours  alone 
with  her  in  her  lodgings,  and  walked  with  her 
publicly,  fi'/r-<}'/i/i-  in  the  gardens  of  Richmond  and 
St.  James'.  But  1  am  persuaded  that  her  private 
interviews  with  the  Prince  w^  re  (for  the  reasons 
above  mentioned)  as  innocent,  as  to  the  main  point, 
as  those  between  him  and  Mrs.  Hellenden  had  been." 

The  apparent  contradictions  of  statement,  occur- 
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ring  In  the  written  memoirs  of  two  such  consummate 
worldlings  as  Philip  Dormer,  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
and  John,  Lord  Hervey,  give  pause  to  all  rash 
condemnation  of  the  Countess  of  Suffolk.  Politically, 
Lady  Suffolk  was  undoubtedly  considered  as  Mistress 
en  litre  of  the  Sovereign.  It  suited  the  purposes  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  regard  her  in  that  character. 
The  Queen  her- 
self came  at  last 
to  the  policy 
of  calling  her 
by  that  name. 
Yet  none  of 
those  who  im- 
plicity  recog- 
nised her  as  the 
King's  Mistress, 
believed  they 
were  speaking 
truth  of  her  in 
calling  her 
by  that  title. 
Though  Horace 
Walpole,  the 
friend  and  crony 
of  her  later 
years,  incriminated  her  by  repeating,  thirty  years 
after  her  death,  some  of  the  Court  Legends 
concerning  her,  gathered  from  the  loose  talk  of  his 
supposed  uncle  Sir  Robert,  it  is  probable  that  a 
later  perusal  of  the  manuscript  of  Lord  Hervey's 
memoirs  suggested  many   of  his  scandalous  tales. 
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For  at  the  time  of  Lady  Suffolk's  death  (1767)  we 
find  him  writing  of  her  : — 

''  She  was  by  no  means  in  the  situation  that  most 
people  thought  Lord  Chetwynd  and  myself  were 
the  only  persons  at  all  acquainted  with  her  affairs  ; 
and  they  are  far  from  being  easy,  even  to  her.  It  is 
due  to  her  memory  to  say,  that  I  never  saw  more 
strict  honour  and  justice.  She  bore  knowingly  the 
imputation  of  being  covetous,  at  a  time  that  the 
strictest  economy  could  by  no  means  prevent  her 
exceeding  her  income  considerably — the  anguish  of 
the  last  years  of  her  life,  though  concealed,  flowed 
from  the  apprehension  of  not  satisfying  her  few 
wishes,  which  were,  not  to  be  in  debt,  and  to  make 
a  provision  for  Miss  Ilotham  ...  I  have  not 
yet  heard  if  her  will  is  opened ;  but  it  will  surprise 
those  who  thought  her  rich  ...  as  it  was  not 
permitted  me  to  do  her  justice  when  alive,  I  own  I 
cannot  help  wishing  that  those  who  had  a  regard  for 
her  may  now,  at  least,  know  how  much  more  she 
deserved  it  than  even  they  suspected.  In  truth  I 
never  knc^w  a  woman  more  respectable  for  her 
honour  and  principles,  and  have  lost  few  persons  in 
my  life  whom  I  shall  miss  so  much." 

The  manly  instinct  in  \\'alpole  sensed  the  true 
loftiness  of  Mrs.  Howard's  character.  No  man, 
whether  profligate  or  preux  chevalier^  could  be  asso- 
ciated for  long  with  Lady  Suffolk  and  not  feel  that 
intrigue  and  gossip  cruelly  maligned  her  gentle 
nature.  To  understand  how  a  woman  of  true 
character  came  to  be  placed,  during  her  own  and 
succeeding  generations,  in  such  a  dubious  light,  one 
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must  take  into  account,  in  the  first  place,  that  as  with 
the  fault  of  covetousness,  so  also  with  a  darker  vice,  it 
was  her  habit  to  bear  "knowingly"  imputations  of 
sins  of  which  she 
was    guiltless. 

p.  The  social  char- 

I  acter  of  her  time, 
as  well  as  the 
personal  temper- 
aments of  those 

.  with  whom    she 

f  was  associated, 
must  also  be 
considered. 

The  King. who, 
as  Lord  Hervey 
tells  us,  "  looked 
upon  the  fact  of 
his  having  done 
a  thing  one  day 
as  an  unalterable 
reason  for  doing 
it  the  next,"  was 
the    pivot    upon 

_  which  the  situa- 
tion turned.  It 
was  this  Mon- 
arch's chief  am- 
bition to  appear  to  govern  his  Queen  and  Minister, 
though,  except  in  regard  to  purely  personal  move- 
ments, he  was  content  to  be  governed  by  them ; 

I  or.  rather  to  let  them — Caroline  and   Walpole— 
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govern  England  in  his  name.  The  delight  of 
**  dapper  Georjje"  was  to  strut  abroad  in  all  the 
appanage  of  a  power,  he  shirked  the  responsi- 
bility of  wielding.  His  immediate  predecessors  on 
the  throne  of  Kngland  had  rivalled,  each  the  other. 
in  loading  with  wealth,  dignities  and  homage  the 
women  who  gratihed  their  passions.  His  ancestors 
in  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  had  not  been  more 
austere.  In  our  modern  terminology,  it  was  "the 
smart  thing  "  for  kings  to  forswear  their  kingliness 
for  the  smiles  of  other  men's  wives.  George  II.  was 
too  vain  of  his  prerogatives  to  forego  the  usual  appur- 
tenances of  his  part  in  life.  Lord  Hervey's  dictum 
that  the  King  was  ever  **  better  pleased  with  the  air 
of  an  intrigue  than  any  other  part  of  it "  is  fully 
exemplified  in  his  relation  to  Mrs.  Howard. 

With  much  consequeiuiality,  this  air)' Monarch  would 
wait  each  morniiiL;-,  watch  in  hand,  till  the  appointed 
tick  announced  the  hour  for  his  visit  to  the  "gentle 
Howard's"  aparrmcMits. 

( 'an»!ine,  his  spoise,  always  tactful  if  contemptuous, 
and  ]iavin;;j  for  the  man  she  had  married,  despite  his 
infi  rioritv.  an  affeciion  remarkable  in  anv  woman, 
and  ([uii'-  phenomenal  in  a  Ouecn,  who  may  fall 
hack  on  dynastic  reasons  to  justify  lovelessness  in 
marria^^e — ^ 'an;line.  I  say.  acquiesced  in  this  social 
fraud  of  his,  and  made  him  her  own  stauncher  ad- 
mirer by  lettin,;"  others  believe  in  her  faith  in  his 
irresi.«>libility.  I*oor  Caroline  !  Her  devotion  to  her 
wedded  Lord  is  pathetic  enou^^h.  Her  intellect  and 
manly  pans  did  not  save  h«'r  from  the  woman's  fate 
of  loviiiL^,  with  all  her  bein;;^^  a  man  whose  real  awe 
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of  her  capacities  was  never  evidenced  by  considera- 
tion for  her  physical  comforts,  or  by  regard  for  her 
wilely  sensibilities.  Only  by  his  applause  of  her 
beauty  and  by  his  deference  to  her  powers  of  gov- 


ernment, did  George  11.  show  his  admiration  for  his 
Queen. 

Disdain,  no  doubt,  held  a    place  in  the  Queen's 
estimate  of  her  "good  Howard."     Meekness  and 
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soIf-efTacement  in  the  more  crucial  relationships 
life  made  the  Bedchamber- Woman's  occasional  i 
sentment  of  a  menial  oiKice — such  as  kneeling-  to  ho 
the  washing  basin  at  Her  Majesty's  toilette — appe 
an  absurdity  to  one  whose  instinct  for  empire  justifi( 
her  arrogance.  According  to  the  Memoirs  of  Loi 
I  lervey — reminiscences  tainted  throughout,  be 
remembered,  with  the  inevitable  misrepresentation 
of  worldly  cynicism  and  an  obvious  striving  afte 
sensation  -the  Queen  and  he  spoke  openly  togethe 
of  Lady  Suffolk  as  the  King's  mistress.  Yet  Caro 
line's  resenting  Walpole's  proposal  to  introduce  Lad] 
Tankerville  at  Court,  with  a  view  to  fascinating  the 
Kinj;  and  uWini;  Lady  Suffolk's  abandoned  ro/f  o\ 
'*  harmless"  r'avouritcand  her  resisting, until  political 
expediency  demanded  it,  the  bringing  to  England  ol 
(ieorire's  I  lano\  erian  mistress— Madame  Walmoden, 
aft(!r\vards  Lady  Yarmouth — does  not  look  as  if  the 
(Juccn  had  tolerated  relations,  which  she  knew  to 
l)e  culpable,  between  her  husband  and  his  earlier 
"'  reputed  mistress." 

Human  probabilities  and  the  character  of  the 
historical  authorities,  (|uoted  for  and  against  Lady 
Sulfolk,  are  lari-elv  in  fa\our  of  the  subtler  view  of 
hr.v  position.  I  ier  own  ranr  temperament  and  the 
KiuL^^'s  peculiarities  of  character  are  left  out  of 
eaccount  in  the  ordinary  estimate  of  her  position.  As 
permanent  dresser  ami  confidential  servant  of  the 
lYincess,  shr  was  upon  terms  of  special  intimacy  with 
both  Master  and  Mistress,  h'or  ten  years,  it  is  ac- 
knowledLjed,  the  relations  of  master  and  servant 
were   scrupulously   i)reserved.      After   ten   years   of 
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orderly  distance,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the 
man,  whose  other  admirations  evidence  a  taste 
far  coarser,  than 
any  the  fragile 
physique  of  Mrs. 
Howard  could 
gratify,  should  be 
suddenly  taken  with 
her  refined  and 
homely  attributes. 
The  King's  rough 
action  in  snatching 
off  his  wife's  necker- 
chief, when  Mrs. 
Howard  was  dress- 
ing her,  and  ex- 
claiming "  Because 
you  have  an  ugly 
neck  yourself,  you 
would  hide  the 
Queen's,"  isquoted 
as  an  instance  of 
his  nauseous  frank- 
ness in  forcing  upon 
Her  Majesty's 
notice  his  con- 
temptuous famili- 
arities with  his 
mistresses.  Yet 
any  coarse-grained 
master,  impatient 
sumption. 


of  an  old  servant's  supposed  pre- 
have  spoken  so. 
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The  characteristic  of  Lady  Suffolk,  most  com- 
mented upon  by  those  among  men  who  knew 
her  best  and  admired  her  most,  was  her  com- 
panionableness.  That  she  ever  strayed  beyond 
the  borders  of  strict  virtue,  except  by  the  path 
that  led  to  a  Royal  bourne,  has  never  been  sug- 
gested. With  other  men  than  the  King,  widi 
the  wits,  the  men  of  letters,  the  statesmen  and  the 
men  of  fashion  of  her  day,  she  lived  on  terms  of 
intimate,  but  pure,  friendship.  With  one  grizzled 
soldier — the  Earl  of  Peterborough  and  Monmouth — 
she  took  part,  for  a  time,  in  a  tourney  of  epistolary 
gallantry,  possible  only  in  an  age  of  literary  conceits. 
A  remarkable  series  of  letters  passed  between  this 
all  but  superannuated  warrior,  the  companion  of 
Marlborough  and  the  hero  of  many  fields,  and  the 
gentle  but  vivacious  Court  Lady.  In  these  letters 
all  the  amorous  rodomontades  of  the  English 
lani^^uage  were  exploited  to  provide  phrases  for  the 
complimenting  of  the  lady  and  for  the  provoking  of 
the  gentleman  to  further  protestations.  Indeed,  the 
business  became  so  technical  and  intricate  at  last,  that 
Lady  Suffolk  invoked  and  obtained  the  help  of  Gay, 
who  was  always  ready  to  serve  his  patroness.  But 
no  sane  person  supposes  that  these  quaint  specimens 
of  literary  effusion  betoken  anything  more  vital  than 
the  chivalrous  and  rather  doting  admiration  of  an 
elderly  but  imaginative  Bcau^  and  the  coquettish 
pleasantry  of  a  sensitive  and  sympathetic  woman 
of  fashion.  Why  then  is  it  necessary  to  believe  that 
Lady  Suffolk  could  not  be  a  friend  also  to  her 
Sovereign  Master  ? 
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It  is  nearly  always  the  character  of  the  man  that 
makes  the  scandal  of  a  platonic  friendship.  Yet 
many  a  voluptuary  cherishes  relations  of  absolute 
innocence  with  a  woman  of  sterling  character.  Men 
are  great  babies,  the  best  and  worst  of  them.  The 
most  profligate  recognise  in  woman  the  mother  as 
well  as  the  mistress.  Counsels,  of  which  he  knows 
himself  to  be  unworthy,  the  libertine  finds  soothing. 

Having  begun  to  confide  his  maudlin  regrets  for 
Mary  Bellenden  to  his  **  good  Howard,"  George  II., 
for  the  excellent  reason  that  he  had  done  so  one  day, 
did  so  again  and  again;  until,  at  last,  taking  the 
privilege  of  a  confidante,  Lady  Suffolk  was  betrayed 
into  lecturing  and  advising  too  much.  Her  tendency 
to  dwell  "tediously  on  details  and  minuties,''  which 
Lord  Chesterfield  noted,  and  her  increasing  deafness 
combined,  in  the  end,  to  bore  the  King,  in  spite  of 
the  charm  that  habit  held  for  him.  The  frequency 
of  their  interviews  of  course  gave  rise  to  gossip. 
Courtiers  are  slow  to  credit  kings  with  moderation. 
His  servants  imputations  vastly  pleased  His 
Majesty.  Gossip  gave  him  the  cacAet  of  a  gallant, 
without  involving  him  in  a  lover's  responsibilities. 
His  consort's  Bedchamber-Woman  had  in  her 
sufficient  of  the  humdrum  to  suit  the  fatuous  taste  of 
this  self-admiring  Monarch.  No  risk  with  her  of 
heroics  or  importunities. 

The  Countess  of  Suffolk  had,  throughout  her  stay 
at  Court,  the  reputation  of  possessing  the  best  taste 
and  the  most  unaffected  manner  of  any  lady  of 
the  Household.  She  was  everyone's  friend  and  no 
one's  enemy.    Yet  she  never  felt  herself  to  be  other 
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than  the  servant  of  the  King  and  Queen.  In  a 
letter  to  Dean  Swift,  asking  him  to  pay  her  a  visit, 
at  a  time  when  she  had  to  keep  close  within  the 
walls  of  the  Palace  for  fear  of  molestation  from  her 
husband,  she  wrote  :    - 

(1727)  "Believe  nobody  that  talks  to  you  of  the 
Queen,  without  you  are  sure  the  person  likes  both 
the  Queen  and  you.  I  have  been  a  slave  twenty 
years,  without  ever  receiving  a  reason  for  any  one 
thing  I  was  ever  obliged  to  do ;  and  I  have  now  a 
mind  to  take  the  pleasure,  once  in  my  life,  of  absolute 
power ;  which  I  expect  you  to  give  me,  in  obeying 
all  my  orders  without  one  question  why  I  have  given 
them." 

At  all  times  she  showed  herself  loyal,  and  more 
than  loyal  to  her  Royal  mistress.  Yet  she  never 
posed  as  Favourite  of  either  King  or  Queen.  In 
Swift's  character  of  her,  he  wrote  : — 

'*  From  the  attendance  daily  paid  her  by  all  the 
ministers,  as  well  as  others  who  expect  advance- 
ment, she  hath  been  reckoned  for  some  years  to  be 
the  great  favourite  of  the  Court  at  Leicester  Fields, 
which  is  a  fact  that  of  all  others  she  most  earnestly 
wishes  might  not  be  believed/' 

This  earnest  wish  of  hers,  so  early  marked  by 
the  critical  Dean,  should  exonerate  her  from  the 
charofe  of  first  favouring:  the  suits  at  Court  of  the 
poet  Gay  and  the  Dean  himself,  and  •then  of 
treacherously  abandoning  their  causes.  Gray's 
friends,  rather  than  the  irresponsible  Gay  himself, 
were  annoyed  that  their  profcoc,  of  brilliant  parts, 
should   be   offered    no    higher    post    than    that   of 
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Gentleman  Usherto  one  of  the  young  Princesses.  Yet 
Gay  believed  in  Mrs.  Howard's  kindness  of  heartand 
disinterestedness  to  the  end.  Swift,  chagrined  at 
the  non-receipt,  through  the  reputed  Court  Favourite, 
of  an  English  Bishopric,  wrote  to  Lady  Betty  Ger- 
maine.  "  for  these  reasons  I  did  always,  and  do  still 
think  Mrs.  Howard  an  absolute  courtier."  To  Gay 
he  had  previ- 
ously written, 
"  If   she    had 


lod-nature  as  if  she  had  never  seen 
any  ill-nature,  and  had  been  bred  among  lambs  and 
turtle-doves  instead  of  princes  and  Court  ladies." 

When  doctors  difter!  Both  the-se  distinguished 
students  of  character  bear  testimony  at  least  to  the 
fact  of  the  natural  amiability  of  Mrs.  Howard.    Only 
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Swift  lamented  its  overthrow  by  Court  i 
and  Pope  signalised  its  triumph  agair 
adverse  circumstance. 

It  is  certain  that  both  Lord  Chesterfield 
poet  Gay  thought  Mrs.  Howard's  influen 
with  both  King  and  Queen,  for  in  1728,  G 
to  Swift :  "  M  rs.  Howard  has  declared  hersell 
both  to  the  King  and  Queen  as  my  advocati 
Chesterfield,  writing  from  the  Hague  when 
to  Holland,  asked  for  Mrs.  Howard's  good  > 
gaining  Her  Majesty's  consent  to  accef 
and  chocolate  service  of  enamelled  wari 
he  wished  to  present  to  Caroline.  The 
was  accepted,  and  through  Mrs.  Howard, 
Chesterfield  has  been  accused  of  the  indisci 
replying  to  the  ( hieen  when  she  referred  to  ; 
he  had  laid  before  the  King—"  Your  Majc 
irive  yourself  no  further  trouble  in  the  matte 
mentioned  it  to  Mrs.  Howard"!  Surely 
■A'as  never  so  maladroit.  It  is  difficult  to 
this  circumstance  of  the  polished  Chesterfi* 
was  sent  abroad  for  other  reasons  than  of 
I  ler  Majesty.  The  incident  of  the  tea  and  c 
service  is  a  i)ledge  for  us  that  no  ill-feelinj 
between  the  Oueen,  Lord  Chesterfield,  ai 
Howard.  It  is  possible  that,  coming  to  be  out  ( 
with  W'alpole  and  his  party,  he  deliberately  u; 
Howard's  name  to  the  Queen  to  give  stin 
affront.  It  is  far  more  probable  the  rem; 
never  made.  In  any  case,  Chesterfield  kne 
Suffolk  to  have  been  at  one  time  in  favour  \ 
mistress,   and    we    have    his    word  for    it 
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believed  the  character  usually  assigned  to  her  to  be 
fictitious. 

In  173 1,  Gay,  anxious  to  justify  his  good  friend, 
the  Countess  of  Suffolk,  to  the  disappointed  and 
denunciatory  Swift,  wrote:  **  When  I  see  you  1  shall 
convince  you  that  you  mistake  her."  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  alone  seems  to  have  been  a  foe  militant. 
A  powerful  Minister  does  not  easily  brook  opposi- 
tion. The  virile  consciousness  of  the  Queen  was 
largely  dominated  by  his  will.  Lord  Hervey  was 
his  capable  agent  at  the  Queen's  side.  The  King, 
with  his  greater  vanity  and  less  acute  vision,  was 
not  so  tractable.  And  poor,  unpolitical  Mrs.  Howard, 
though,  in  one  sense,  docile  enough,  was  perhaps 
too  disingenuous  in  her  counsels  and  recommenda- 
tions, to  be  altogether  safe  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  apostle  of  expediency.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  was  their  actual  bone  of  contention,  but  Swift 
received  the  impression  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
and  Mrs.  Howard  both  "  thought  they  understood 
each  other"  and  that  both  •*  were  mistaken." 

So  much  for  the  estimate  of  the  men  of  the  period. 
It  is  more  delightful  to  recall  the  approval  of  the 
women. 

Lady  Betty  Germaine,  sister  to  the  Hon. 
George  Berkeley  and  at  one  time  a  Maid  of  Honour 
to  Queen  Anne,  a  lively  and  charming  woman,  a 
collector  of  old  china  (still  to  be  seen  at  Knole), 
and  a  practiser  of  the  homelier  virtues,  wrote  of 
Lady  Suffolk  to  Dean  Swift : — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  find  our  tastes  so  different  about 
the  same  person,  and  as  everybody  has  a  natural 
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partiality  to  their  own  opinion,  so  it  is  su 
me  to  find  I^dy  Suffolk  dwindled  in  yours 
infinitely  in  mine  the  more  and  the  lonj 
her.  But  you  say  *  you  will  say  no  more 
for  fear  of  growing  angry* ;  and,  indeed,  1 
are  so  already,  since  you  level  all  withoi 
them,  and  seem  to  think  that  no  one  who  ' 
a  Court  can  act  ri^jht.  1  am  sure  this 
really  and  truly  your  sense,  because  it  is  i 
if  it  is,  I  shall  suspect  there  is  something  c 
maxim  in  it  (which  I  ever  admired  and  f 
that  you  must  have  offended  them  becau 
not  forgive."  A  woman  who  reasons  i 
and  yet  with  such  admirable  temper,  is  i 
opinion  may  be  very  safely  trusted.  L 
(iermaiiic's  judgment  was  wholly  in  favoi 
SulVolk. 

>[rs.  Howard  was  incontrovertibly  the  i 
and  the  most  respected  by  the  general  ci 
the  bright  bevy  of  maids  and  young  ma 
gave  ilistinction  to  the  Court  of  Carol: 
time  when  (ieorgL'  I.  was  yet  upon  the  thn 
the  early  days  of  thr  reign  of  George  II 
I'ahice  Ml,  Mrs.  Howard  was  known  by  1 
nickname  of  "  .Swiss."'  I  he  application  of 
is  unfortunately  nowhere  f.x])lained  Ha 
manent  lodgings  in  the  I'alace,  and  her  ( 
being  so  gracious  and  inviting,  her  apartni 
to  be  the  meeting-plact.-  day  after  day  of  i 
of  Honour  and  tlicir  cavaliers,  ns  well  as  o 
the  poets,  and  the  dandies,  whose  society 
the  Queen  to  alTect.     It  has  been  noted  t 
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Belieiiden  was  one  of  the  brightest  of  the  circle. 
Another  radiant  personality  was  Mary  Lepell.  This 
young  lady  married  about  the  same  time  as  Mary 
Bellenden.  Their  unions  were  surreptitious  for  fear 
of  opposition  in  a  high  quarter.  Both  young  ladies 
declared  their  marriages,  and  left  the  Court  a  few 


months  later.  The  object  of  Mary  Bellenden's 
choice  was  Colonel  Campbell,  who,  in  subsequent 
years,  but  not  until  after  his  beautiful  wife's  death, 
became  Duke  of  Argyle.  "Sweet  Lepell' s  "  ac- 
'  cepted  partner  was  no  other  than  John,  Lord  Her- 
vey.     Hervey's  ascetic  beauty  of  face  and  his  care- 
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ful  dietary  habits  were  not,  alas !  supported  by  any 
austerity  of  soul.  Lady  Hervey  became  his  devoted 
and  uncomplaining  wife,  and  earned  the  high  esteem 
of  her  father-in-law,  a  rigid  and  punctilious  old  gen- 
tleman, whom  his  son  did  not  resemble.  Through  all 
their  stay  at  Court,  and  afterwards  in  their  married 
retirement,  Mrs.  Campbell  and  Lady  Hervey  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Howard's  attached  and  admiring  friends. 
The  jests  and  raillery  of  Lady  Hervey's  letters, 
through  which  her  meekness  in  endurance  some- 
times peeps,  can  never  be  taken  for  anything  but 
the  most  innocent  fun.  Tender  appreciation  of  Lady 
Suffolk's  many  good  qualities  of  heart  and  head,  and 
pity  for  the  many  constraints  of  her  position  are 
evinced  throughout.  The  following  lines  written 
from  Ickworth  by  Lady  Hervey  in  1728,  during 
Lord  Hervey  s  absence,  are  sufficient  indication  of 
the  friendly  esteem  of  the  writer :  — 

**  The  place  your  letter  was  dated  irota  .{Hamp- 
ton Court)  recalled  a  thousand  agreeable  things  to 
my  remembrance,  which  I  flatter  myself  you  do  not 
quite  foro^et.  I  wish  I  could  persuade  myself  that 
you  regret  them,  or  that  you  could  think  the  tea- 
table  more  welcome  in  a  morning  if  attended  (as 
formerly)  by  the  Schatz.*  If  that  were  possible,  it 
would  be  the  means  (and  the  only  one  at  this  time) 
to  make  me  wish  to  exchange  Ickworth  for  any 
other  dwelling  in  England.     I  really  believe  a  friz- 

•  '*  Schatz"  was  a  soubriquet  which  applied  generally  to  Lord 
Hervey,  though  sometimes  to  Lady  Hervey.  The  editor  of  the 
*'  Suffolk  Papers  "  considers  it  to  be  German  for  '*  chatter."  Pope, 
in  his  poem,  spells  it  **Schutz.'*  The  obvious  meaning  is  surely 
"treasure**  or  **  sweetheart,"  for  which  *' schatz**  is  the  German 
equivalent. 
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zleation  would  be  the  surer  means  of  restoring  my 
spirits  than  the  exercise  and  hartshorn  I  now  make 
use  of.  I  do  not  suppose  that  name  still  exists,  but 
pray  let  me  know  if  the  thing  itself  does,  and  if 
they  meet  in  the  same  cheerful  manner  to  sup  as 
formerly  ?  Are  ballads  or  epigrams  the  conse- 
quences of  those  meetings  ?  Is  good  sense  in  the 
morning,  and  wit  in  the  evening  the  subject,  or 
rather,  the  foundation  of  the  conversation  ?  That  is 
an  unnecessary  question.  I  can  answer  it  myself,  since 
I  know  you  are  of  the  party ;  but,  in  short,  do  not 
you  want  poor  Tom  and  Bella-dine  as  much  as  I 
want  Swiss  (in  the  first  place)  and  them  ?  I  pass 
my  mornings  at  present  as  much  like  those  at 
Hampton  Court  as  I  can,  for  I  divide  them  between 
walking  and  the  people  of  the  best  sense  of  their 
time,*  but  the  difference  is  my  present  companions 
are  dead,  and  the  others  were  quite  alive." 

Lady  Suffolk  who,  with  the  Court,  had  returned 
to  St.  James's  before  she  answered  this  letter,  replied 
in  the  same  bantering  strain  ;  yet  between  the  lines 
we  mark  the  eniiui  of  her  later  Court  existence. 

**  Hampton,''  she  wrote,  "was  very  different  from 
the  place  you  knew ;  and  to  say  we  wished  Tom 
Lepell,  Schatz,  and  Bella- dine  at  the  tea-table  is  too 
interested  to  be  doubted.  Frizzleation^  flirtatioiiy 
and  dangleation  are  now  no  more,  and  nothing  less 
than  a  Lepell  can  restore  them  to  life  :  but  to  tell 
you  my  opinion  freely,  the  people  you  now  converse 
with  are  much  more  alive  than  any  of  your  old 
acquaintance.'* 

*  The  authors  of  Uie  books  she  read  are  meant. 
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The  reminiscent  fondness  which  leads  so  many  of 
us  to  recall  only  the  pleasant  features  of  days  that 
are  past,  is  apparent  in  these  letters.  Pope's  de- 
scription of  that  same  Hampton  Court  life,  at  a  time 
when  the  Maids  of  Honour  were  yet  at  their  posts, 
reveals  the  seamy  side.     He  wrote  in  1716  : — 

**...!  went  by  water  to  Hampton  Court  unat- 
tended by  all  but  my  own  virtues,  which  were  not  of 
so  modest  a  nature  as  to  keep  themselves  or  me  con- 
cealed ;  for  I  met  the  prince  with  all  his  ladies  on 
horseback,  coming  from  hunting.  Mrs.  B(ellenden) 
and  Mrs.  L(epell)  took  me  into  protection  (contrary 
to  the  laws  against  harbouring  Papists),  and  gave  me 
a  dinner,  with  something  I  liked  better,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  Mrs.  H(oward).  We  all 
agreed  that  the  life  of  a  Maid  of  Honour  was  of  all 
things  the  most  miserable,  and  wished  that  every 
woman  who  envied  it  had  a  specimen  of  it  To 
eat  Westphalia  ham  in  a  morning,  ride  over  hedges 
and  ditches  on  borrowed  hacks,  come  home  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  with  a  fever,  and  (what  is  worse  a 
hundred  times)  with  a  red  mark  in  the  forehead 
from  an  uneasy  hat ;  all  this  may  qualify  them  to 
make  excellent  wives  for  foxhunters,  and  bear  abun- 
dance of  ruddy  complex ioned  children.  As  soon  as 
they  can  wipe  off  the  sweat  of  the  day,  they  must 
simper  an  hour  and  catch  cold,  in  the  princess's 
apartment;  from  thence  (as  Shakespear  has  it)  to 
dinner,  iviih  witat  appetite  they  may — and  after  that, 
till  midnight,  walk,  work,  or  think,  which  they  please. 
I  can  easily  believe,  no  lone  house  in  Wales  with  a 
mountain  and  a  rookery  is  more  contemplative  than 
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this  court,  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  I  need  only  tell  you, 
Mrs.  L.  walked  with  me  three  or  four  hours  by 
moonlight,  and  we  met  no  creature  of  any  quality 
but  the  King,  who  gave  audience  to  the  vice-cham- 
berlain, all  alone,  under  the  garden-wall. 

"  In  short,  I  heard  of  no  ball,  assembly,   basset- 
table,  or  any  place  where  two  or  three  were  gathered 
together,  except  Madam  Kilmansegg's,*  to  which  I 
had  the  honour  to  be 
invited,  and  the  grace 
to  stay  away." 

History  does  not 
tell  us  much  of  the 
character  and  career  of 
Lady  Suffolk's  second 
husband,  the  Hon. 
George  Berkeley.  He 
was  master  of  St. 
Catherine's  in  the 
Tower,  and  served  in 
the  last  Parliament  of 
George  I.  and  the  first 
of  George  II.  as  mem- 
ber  for    Dover.    The 

delightful  Lady  Betty  Germaine  was  his  sister.  It  is 
certain  that  all  his  family  believed  in  Lady  Suffolk's 
absolute  rectitude.  Her  marriage  with  him  had  been 
arranged  for  some  time  before  leave  was  granted 
her  to  withdraw  from  Court.  She  went  in  the 
summer  of  1734  to  Bath  for  her  health.  Just  before 
she  set  out,  Mr.  Berkeley  wrote  to  a  friend  :  "You 

*  Afterwards  Duchess  of  Kendal,  mistress  of  George  I. 
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have,  I  suppose,  seen  in  the  papers  that  Lady  SufTolk 
sets  out  for  Bath  on  Tuesday  next ;  this  is  true,  and 
has  occasioned  as  much  speculation  in  the  family  at 
Kensington  as  the  removal  of  two  or  three  minor 
ministers  would  have  done.  .  .  .  She  will  not  be 
such  a  slave  to  the  Court  as  she  has  been,  having 
never  been  six  weeks  on  the  whole  absent  from  it  in 
twenty  years'  service." 

This  circumstance  does  not  lend  colour  to  the 
theory  that  the  Countess  of  Suffolk  retired  from 
Court  out  of  pique  for  the  King's  neglect.  We 
know  that  the  Queen  was  anxious  to  retain  her, 
and  that  the  King  wondered  querulously  "  what  the 
devil  she  meant  by  trying  to  make  an  old,  dull,  deaf, 
peevish  beast  stay  and  plague  him  when  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  her." 

Mr.  Berkeley  and  the  Countess  of  Suffolk  lived 
happily  together  until  his  death.  Their  days  were 
passed,  for  the  most  part,  at  Marble  Hill,  near 
Richmond.  This  house,  though  not  large,  is  built 
in  the  rather  pretentious  and  wholly  dull  style  of 
architecture,  \vhich  is  associated  with  the  reigns  of 
the  Georges.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  by  Pope, 
whose  passion  for  fanciful  gardening  was  almost  as 
conspicuously  displayed  at  Marble  Hill  as  at  his 
own  '*  Villa."  The  house  and  grounds  remain. 
Their  owner  is  Mr.  G.  A.  Peel,  but  the  deserted 
shrubbery  and,  at  present,  unoccupied  mansion  are 
melancholy  reminders  of  the  time  when  Lady 
Suffolk's  many  friends — Bolingbroke,  Pulteney,  and 
Pope  were  among  them — playfully,  yet  systematic- 
ally, set  themselves  to  the  task  of  planning  a  home 
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of  comfort  and  gardens  of  restful  shade  for  the 
most  mentally  companionable  woman  of  her  time. 
George  II.  defrayed  the  cost,  ;^  12,000,  of  this  small 
estate.  The  gift  was  due  to  Lady  Suffolk  for  many 
years  of  absolute  servitude  to  the  King  and  Queen. 
Short  snatches  of  rest  and  of  informal  intercourse 
with  some  of  the  brightest  intelligences  of  her  time 
had  been  enjoyed  there  in  occasional  intervals  of 
Court  duties.  And  she  had  had  always  in  mind  the 
time  when  she  should  be  free  to  retire  there 
altogether,  though  she  had  hardly  hoped  that,  when 
that  time  came,  a  husband  she  could  respect  would 
share  her  repose  with  her. 

In  later  years,  when  she  had  been  left  a  second 
time  a  widow,  Horace  Walpole  formed  the  habit 
of  strolling  over  to  Marble  Hill,  from  Strawberry 
Hill,  to  hear  yarns  of  the  **good  old  times"  from 
the  loquacious  little  gentlewoman,  who  queened  it 
there.  Her  deafness,  which  came  to  be  so  irritating 
to  the  King,  and  which  was  doubtless,  as  deafness 
ever  must  be,  a  bar  to  complete  freedom  of  converse, 
made  it  all  the  easier  for  her  visitors  to  assume 
listening  attitudes  and  for  her  to  let  her  tongue 
run  on. 

There  is  great  dearth  of  any  information  about 
her  son  or  concerning  her  relation  to  him.  No 
doubt  her  separation  from  her  husband  and  her 
constant  residence  at  Court,  led  to  his  being 
brought  up  by  his  father's  people.  He  succeeded 
to  the  Earldom,  but  did  not  long  survive.  Her 
motherly  solicitudes  centred  at  last  in  a  grand- 
niece  of  her  own,  the  Miss  Hotham  referred  to  by 
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Horace  Walpole.  Indeed,  the  Hobart  connexions 
were  always  dearer  to  her  than  the  Howard*  The 
best  portrait  of  Lady  Suffolk  is  the  one  that  hangs 
at  Blickling,  which,  in  her  time,  was  the  property 
of  her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire. 

A  portrait  hanging  near  hers  was  once  supposed 
to  be  that  of  her  husband,  the  Earl,  but  it  is  not  now 
considered  to  be  his.  At  Audley  End,  is  found 
again  her  portrait,  with  that  of  the  Hon.  George 
Berkeley,  but  there  arc  no  pictures,  even  there, 
where  so  many  Earls  of  Suffolk  have  lived  and  died, 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  Earls— Henrietta,  Countess 
of  Suffolk's  husband  and  son.  Not  even  by  his 
own  family,  was  the  ninth  Earl  treated  with 
consideration  or  remembered  with  regret 

Lady  Suffolk  was  present,  in  her  peeress  robes, 
at  the  coronation  of  George  III.  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte. This  was  the  coronation  for  which  the  ladies 
had  their  heads  dressed  overnight,  and  slept  in  arm- 
chairs with  their  maids  stationed  as  sentinels  to 
wake  them  if  thev  tumbled  their  hair  at  all.  Horace 
\Va][)ole,  who  busied  himself  greatly  helping  noble- 
men and  noblewomen  to  prepare  themselves  for  this 
<^reat  function,  has  left  it  on  record  that  he  dressed 
part  of  Lady  Suffolk's  head  and  made  some  of  Lord 
Hertford's  dress.  *'  Xo  profession,"  was  his  playful 
comment,  *'  comes  amiss  to  me,  from  the  tribune 
of  the  people  to  a  habit-maker." 

Though  Lady  Suffolk  appeared  in  her  full  habili- 
ment as  a  countess,  and  with  hair  dressed  in  the 
fashion  of  the  moment,  her  frame  of  mind  was  reminis- 
cent.    She  entertained  Walpole  with  a  long  account 
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of  the  size  and  quality  of  the  coronation  petticoat  of 
her  mistress  Caroline.  The  details,  on  which  she 
fondly  dwelt,  were  no  doubt  prosy  enougfh.  Yet 
Walpole,  unlike  King  George  II-,  always  seemed 
to  find    Her   Ladyship's  garrulity  refreshing.     In 


relation     to    these    reminiscences    concerning    the 

Royal    petticoat,    he    remarked:    '"The    preceding 

age  always  appears  respectable  unto  us  (I  mean  as 

I  one  advances  in  years),  one's  own  age  interesting, 

c  c 
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the  coming  age  neither  one  nor  t'other."  Of  die 
respectiibU  age  when,  as  he  afterwards  affectsed  to 
believe,  the  Countess  of  Suffolk  was  the  King's 
mistress,  he  delighted  to  hear  this  aged  Court  lady's 
account.  Her  gossip  was  of  a  character  the  very 
reverse  of  what  his  would  have  been  under  similar 
circumstances,  for  Lady  Suffolk  never  outlived  her 
kindly  judgments  of  her  fellows.  It  would  be 
better  for  many  of  us  if  it  could  be  said,  as  Pope 
said  with  truth  of  this  most  womanly  of  women, 
that  we  were 

"  Not  warped  by  passion,  awed  by  rumour. 

Not  grave  through  pride,  or  gay  through  folly. 
An  equal  mixture  of  good-humour, 
And  sensible,  soft  melancholy." 

And  then  her  faults !     The  poet  could  instance  only 
a  physical  defect. 

"Has  she  no  faults  then  (envy  says),  sir  ? 
Yes,  she  has  one,  1  must  aver, 
When  all  the  world  conspires  to  praise  her — 
The  woman's  deaf,  and  does  not  hear." 

In  more  ways  than  one,  the  Countess  of  Suffolk 
did  not  hear.  To  the  praises  and  the  criticisms  of 
her  CO- temporaries  she  paid  little  heed.  In  her 
own  sense  of  duties  faithfully  performed,  she  kept 
silence  and  uttered  no  reproaches. 

Many  who  have  believed  Lady  Suffolk  innocent 
of  the  main  charge  brought  against  her,  have  yet 
censured  her  for  ignominiously  submitting  to  the  cir- 
cumstances that  created  it.  Indeed,  no  woman  should 
consent  to  occupy  the  equivocal  position  history  has 
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awarded  her.  But  did  Lady  Suffolk,  at  the  time, 
know  how  censoriously  the  world  viewed  her  friend- 
ship with  the  King  ?  No  suggestion  that  she  held  at 
Court  any  other  office  than  that  of  a  favourite  Lady 
of  the  Queen's  Bedchamber,  occurs  in  any  of  the 
letters  to  her  now  extant.  The  puppets  of  wire- 
pullers fulfil,  but  do  not  recognise,  their  mission. 
To  a  certain  extent,  Mrs.  Howard  became  a  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  the  Queen  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
The  tongue  of  scandal  wagged,  and  calumny  shook 
its  head.  But  Mrs.  Howard  knew,  as  all  denizens  of 
Courts  must  know,  that  the  lives  of  those  in  high 
places  cannot  escape  misconception.  The  excuse,  if 
excuse  be  needed,  for  her  attitude  is  that  she  was 
pre-eminently  a  servant,  and  did  the  bidding  of 
those  set  over  her.  And  this,  as  she  herself  has 
stated,  without  asking  a  reason  for  anyone  thing  she 
ever  did.  It  can  never  be  pretended  that  she  was  a 
woman  of  great  force  and  originality  of  character. 
Yet  she  possessed  a  stubborn  tenacity  of  inward  prin- 
ciple. Her  submission  to  her  superiors  and  her  zeal 
for  their  service  were  so  excessive,  as  to  amount 
almost  to  a  vice.  It  was  her  profession  to  serve,  and 
she  stuck  to  her  trade,  as  women  so  often  do  stick 
to  the  slavery  of  an  occupation,  or  the  ignominy  of 
a  relationship,  without  wondering  why. 

Her  great  charm  lay  in  her  responsiveness.  She 
could  coquet  with  an  effusive  old  gallant,  entertain 
a  pompous  egoist,  and  encourage  an  aspiring  young 
poet  by  the  simple  art  of  sympathy.  She  had  also 
a  passion  for  detail,  and  was  fastidious  in  regard  to 
accuracy  of  statement.      The  wishes,  hopes,   and 
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fears  of  her  friends,  even  their  lightest  words  and 
most  trivial  actions,  held  an  interest  for  her.  In 
regard  to  her  own  career,  she  had  no  ambitions.  A 
woman  of  this  kind  need  never  seek  for  confidences. 
It  is  not  so  easy  in  this  world  of  ours  to  find  a  friend 
who  can  be  genuinely  occupied  with  the  little  things 
which  form  the  burden  of  the  life-song  of  so  many 
of  us. 


THE  LADY  SARAH  LENNOX. 
(LADY  SARAH  NAPIER.) 

•*  No  fool,  although  she  refused  a  crown  !  " 

Captain  Henry  Napibr. 

One  is  not  accustomed  to  think  of  George  III.  as 
of  a  hero  of  romance.  Yet  the  sober  respectability, 
for  which  his  after-life  became  remarkable,  is  made 
the  more  respectable  from  the  fact  that  he  showed 
himself  capable  in  youth  of  some  wanderings  of  fancy. 
Of  only  two  vagrant  attachments,  does  his  sturdy 
Majesty  stand  convicted.  His  first  love,  when  a 
youth  of  not  more  than  sixteen,  was  the  beautiful 
Quakeress  Hannah  Lightfoot.  The  most  assiduous 
researches  have  not  yielded  precise  informations 
regarding  her.  Whether  the  young  Prince  were 
actually  joined  to  her  by  any  of  the  lax  ceremonials, 
greatly  in  vogue  at  that  period,  or  whether  her 
bridegroom  were  in  reality,  one — Axford— who  acted 
as  the  Prince's  dummy  for  the  ceremony  alone,  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  determined.  She  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  within  a  few  years  of  the  time 
when  she  forsook  her  home  and  family  for  the  young 
unknown.  Her  parents  advertised  for  her  and 
grieved  much  over  her  mysterious  elopement.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  bewitching  Hannah  was 
unaware  of  the  rank  of  her  lover,  though  Elizabeth 
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Chudleigh  (afterwards  the  notorious  Duchess  c 
Kingston),  a  Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Princess 
Dowager,  was  the  Ambassadress  for  the  Prince  i 
this  connection.  Miss  Chudleigh's  arts  were  many 
But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  even  her  arts  wer 
sufficient  for  the  disguising  of  the  peculiar  Cour 
manner— the  manner  of  the  woman  of  fashion  and  o 
high  degree — which  must  have  given,  even  the  unso 
phisticated  Hannah,  some  inkling  of  the  special!] 
exalted  station  of  a  suitor  who  could  command  sucl 
an  emissary.  The  other  **  folly  "  of  Farmer  George'i 
youth  was  The  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  younges 
daughter  of  Charles,  second  Duke  of  Richmond,  am 
great-granddaughter  of  Charles  II. 

The  story  of  the  King's  admiration  for  this  high 
born  Beauty  is  poetry  throughout.  True  it  is  but  th< 
the  history  of  a  man  and  maiden  at  the  age  whei 
love-making  is  Life's  natural  pastime  But  sucl 
history  is  poetry. 

The  Hannah  Lightfoot  episode  was  an  uniqu< 
incident  in  the  early  life  of  this  Prince,  reared  ii 
peculiar  seclusion  Mis  schemes  concerning  her,  sc 
boyish  in  their  intrepidity,  could  never  have  beei 
carried  out  but  for  the  intriguing  connivance  o 
a  woman— Miss  Chudleigh — who  should  have  beer 
more  laithful  to  her  otVice.  It  has  been  contendec 
tliat  the*  worst  education  i)ossible  for  an  heir  tc 
LultIcUkI  had  been  «'iv(^n  GeorLTc  III.  The  riiroui 
of  familiarisini^^  him  with  but  one  S('t  of  persons  anc 
hut  one  set  of  ideas,  made  him  docile  to  his  mothei 
and  to  her  favoured  adviser  John,  third  Karl  of  Bute 
but  it  did  not  instil  in  him  a  just  un^lerstanding  o 
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the  multifarious  interests  and  opinions  which  it  was 
his  office  to  preserve  and  guide.  The  isolating 
system  pursued  by  Lord  Bute  and  the  Princess- 
Dowager  had,  however,  the  advantage  of  giving  to 
England  a  Monarch  of  simple  tastes  and  pure  affec- 
tions. For  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  for  the 
dispositions  of  his  race,  he  was  peculiarly  austere  in 
his  relationships  with  women.  This  austerity  makes 
his  admiration  for  The  Lady  Sarah  the  prettier  theme. 
George  IIL  was  twenty- two  years  of  age  when  he 
ascended  the  throne.  And  in  the  society,  which 
speedily  surrounded  him,  a  "bright,  particular 
star*'  was  the  seventeen-year-old  Lady  Sarah.  As 
a  little  child,  she  had  won  the  favour  of  George  IL, 
who  delighted  to  romp  with  her  when  he  met  her, 
on  her  morning  walks,  in  Kensington  Gardens. 

At  seventeen,  the  maiden  fancy  of  Lady  Sarah 
had  already  been  dazzled  by  young  Lord  New- 
bottle,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Lothian.  But  the 
King's  notice  "  turned  her  head."  The  attentions 
of  the  Monarch  were  not  all  angled  for,  though 
Lady  Sarah  had  those  at  her  back  who  discerned 
very  speedily  the  bait  at  which  the  marriageable 
King  seemed  disposed  to  jump.  In  the  arresting 
beauty  of  his  sister-in-law,  Henry  Fox,  afterwards 
Lord  Holland,  who  had  married  the  elder  sister  of 
Lady  Sarah,  saw  a  tool  to  carve  his  own  way  to 
power.  In  politics.  Fox  aimed  always  at  being 
distinctive.  John,  Earl  of  Bute,  had  gained  a 
dominion  over  King  and  Government  through  his 
personal  relation  to  the  Princess- Dowager ;  so 
Henry   Fox   thought    to    achieve    a   command    of 
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Sovereign  and  Court  by  his  promotion  of  a  union 
between  his  lovely  kinswoman  and  the  ardent 
Monarch.  The  friends  of  Lady  Sarah  were  as- 
siduous in  schooling  her  in  the  methods  at  fostering 
the  King*s  '  young  dream."  Their  pupil  was  no 
dullard.  Though  she  treated  the  whole  affair  with 
a  light-hearted  indifference,  which  was  the  aggrava- 
tion of  h<  r  family  and  betokened  the  audadty  (yf 
youth,  she  responded,  in  a  measure,  to  the  flattery 
of  attentions  so  distinguished. 

Holland  House  was  conveniently  en  route  when 
the  young  King  took  his  morning  airings  firom 
St.  James  s  or  from  Kensington.  While  His  Majesty 
remained  in  London,  Fox  rarely  let  his  lively  sister- 
in-law  go  far  from  Holland  House.  Bordering  the 
Kensington  I  Ugh  Road,  was  the  meadow — then,  as 
now  — which  divided  the  mansion  from  the  highway 
And  there— it  is  an  oft- told  tale — The  Lady  Sarah, 
dressed  in  fancifully  rustic  style,  played  at  being  a 
haymaker,  and  won  the  heart  of  England's  King 
as  he  rode  by.  One  can  fancy  how,  in  )'outh's 
sentimental  season,  George  III.,  who  always  chafed 
under  pageant  and  ceremonial,  clung  to  rural 
deli.L^hts  and  shunned  the  throngs  of  cities,  must 
have  been  (\iptivated  body  and  soul  by  this  piece 
of  elegant  simplicity.  IJenealh  the  broad  brim  of 
her  i)icture-hat.  her  briy^ht  glances  darted  from  the 
small  but  expressive  eyes,  which  were  at  once  the 
making  of  her  fascination  and  the  marring  of  the 
classical  perfection  of  her  face.  These  glances 
completed  the  bewitchment  of  the  Monarch. 

The   actress-talent   was   strong   in    Lady    Sarah, 
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With  equally  forceful  suggestion,  she  could  assume 
the  pose  and  garb  of  a  penitent  or  of  an  ingenue. 
Private  theatricals  were  among  the  social  attractions 
of  Holland  House.  Lady  Sarah,  "in  white,  with 
her  hair  about  her  ears,"  played  Jane  Shore.  **  No 
Magdalen  by  Correggio  was  ever  half  so  lovely  and 
expressive!  Her  very  awkwardness  gave  an  air  of 
truth  to  the  shame  of  the  part."  That,  at  least,  was 
the  opinion  of  Horace  Walpole.  Indeed,  Lady 
Sarah  had  the  prettiest  talent  for  masquerading. 
Once,  when  she  specially  wished  to  speak  with  her 
Royal  admirer,  she  dressed  herself  as  a  servant- 
maid  and  "  stood  amongst  the  crowd  in  the  Guard 
Room,  to  say  a  few  words  to  him  as  he  passed  by." 
Meanwhile,  the  King's  notice  made  her  the  acknow- 
ledged Belle  of  all  Court  gatherings.  In  particular, 
at  the  gorgeous  "Serenade,"  with  which  the  young 
Sovereign  celebrated  his  twenty-third  birthday,  at 
St.  James's  Palace,  The  Lady  Sarah  outshone  all 
other  beauties.  In  a  letter  to  Lady  Ailesbury, 
Horace  Walpole  drew  a  very  charming  parallel 
between  the  King  at  this  Birthday  Celebration  and 
the  Prince  Zeyn  Alasman  of  The  Arabian  Nights^ 
who  had  eight  diamond  statues  left  him  by  his 
father  and  overlooked  them  all  in  pursuit  of  a 
ninth,  for  which  the  old  King  had  provided  a 
pedestal,  and  bequeathed  him  the  command  to 
search.  The  ninth  statue,  in  the  end,  proved  to 
be  a  maiden,  pure  and  beautiful,  the  object  of  the 
Prince's  respect  and  love.  The  allegory  of  the 
hero  of  the  Arabian  tale  can  now^be  carried  further 
than  Walpole  pushed  it.     For  Zeyn  Alasman  also 
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forlx)re,  in  strict  honour  and  duty,  to  make  t 
loved  maid  his  bride.  Only  the  Eastern  legei 
more  human  than  the  etiquette  of  Courts,  gave, 
last,  to  the  virtuous  Prince  who,  even  before  setti 
out  on  his  quest,  had  renounced  all  youthful  foUu 
the  statue  of  flesh  and  blood  to  be  his  Quee 
Lady  Sarah  was  the  ninth  siatue  of  the  Birthd 
Concert.  She  was  truly  the  gem  which  George 
England  craved  more  fondly  and  more  worthi 
than  he  desired  all  the  glitter  and  the  g^ndeur 
his  Royal  state. 

To  Lady  Susan  Fox-Strangways,  His  Majesty  p 
the  whispered  question,  whether  she  did  not  thii 
the  ( oronation  would  be  a  much  finer  sight  if  the 
w(M*(*  a  (Kiccn  ?  Lady  Susan  replied,  **  To  be  sur 
Sir."  The  King's  subsequent  question  she  foui 
embarrassing.  Lady  Susan,  daughter  of  Stephe 
first  l\arl  of  Ilchester.  and  niece  to  the  ambitio 
H(Miry  I'ox,  had  lier  own  points  of  beauty,  her  ov 
(  apabililies  of  romance.  She  was  the  confident! 
friend  of  Lady  Sarah,  hut  when  George  III.  ask< 
lierifshe  did  not  know  someone  who  would  gra 
the  Coronation  Ceremony  in  the  properest  manm 
.she  thouj^ht  the*  Monarch  was  referring  to  herse 
I  ler  hesitation  was,  however,  quickly  covered  1 
the  Kin^  saying,  '*  1  mean  your  friend.  Lady  Sar; 
Lennox.  I  ell  luT  so,  and  ht  me  have  an  answ 
l'\  the  next  hrawin;^  l\<u>m  day."  Later  on,  t 
sul>i(!(l  of  the  (oronation  rame  up  again  betwe< 
the  Kim;  and  Lad\-  Su.san.  iiis  Majesty  said,  *'  B 
they  talk  of  a  wedding.  There  have  been  mai 
proposals,  but    I    think   an   i'-nglish   match  would  < 
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better  than  a  foreign  one.    Pray  tell  Lady  Sarah 
I  say  so." 

When  Lady  Sarah  next  saw  the  King  at  court, 
he  took  her  alone  into  a  recess  of  one  of  the  large 
windows,  and  said,  **  Has  your  friend  told  you  of 
my  conversation  with  her  ?  "  *'  Yes,  Sir."  **  And 
what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  Tell  me,  for  my  happiness 
depends  on  it!"  **  Nothing,  Sir,*'  was  the  girl's 
vague  answer.  The  King  was  offended.  "  Nothing 
comes  of  nothing,"  he  replied  pettishly,  and  turned 
away.  This  account  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
Lady  Sarah's  sons.  It  stands  as  she  herself  must 
often  have  related  it 

It  seems  almost  a  pity  that  the  manly  and 
patriotic  sentiments  of  the  King  were  not  allowed 
free  play.  Theoretically,  it  was  right  enough  that 
the  young  man  should  wed  the  girl  of  his  heart, 
and  the  Ruler  of  the  British  Empire,  who  had 
ascended  the  throne  with  the  declaration  :  **  Born 
and  educated  in  this  country,  I  glory  in  the  name 
of  Briton,"  should  make  a  British-born  maiden  his 
Queen.  George  III.  was  himself  the  first  King  of 
England,  since  James  II.,  who  had  been  born  on 
English  soil.  We,  of  later  times,  have  been  sensible, 
in  our  turn,  of  the  advantages  of  an  heir  to  the 
Crown  marrying  a  home-bred  Princess.  But  there 
were  considerations,  other  than  those  of  nationality, 
to  be  weighed  in  the  choosing  of  a  bride  for 
George  III.  To  the  despotism  of  the  Crown,  had 
succeeded  the  despotism  of  the  great  Whig  families. 
England  stood  in  the  peril  of  being  tyrannised  over 
by  an  oligarchy.    The  ftincess-Dowager  and  Lord 
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Bute  if  not  for  the  sake  of  the  people  s  liberti 
at  least  for  the  sake  of  the  liberties  of  the  Soverei: 
— had  long  determined  to  subdue  the  powerful  jur 
which  had  held  both  Monarch  and  Country'  in  thra 
It  was  their  policy,  as  it  had  been  the  policy  of  t 
Harley  and  Masham  clique,  in  the  reign  of  Am 
to  press  upon  the  Monarch  the  importance  of  beii 
King  indeed.  There  would  be  short  shrift  i 
the  autocratic  Princess  and  the  Groom  of  tl 
Stole,  if  the  King  should  succumb  to  the  dominan 
of  the  Holland  House  coterie^  and  the  House 
Lennox  furnish  England  with  a  Queen  !  Though 
policy  sufficiently  self-seeking  may  have  dictate 
the  conduct  of  the  King's  mother  and  of  her  po 
tical  director  Bute,  it  was  doubtless  a  happier  thii 
for  the  country  that  a  Princess  who,  by  her  rai 
and  by  tlie  vrry  circumstance  of  her  alien  orig 
was  removed  far  from  the  intrigues  and  spites 
party  interests  and  personal  factions,  became  t] 
Consort  of  Kinu;  (leorL^e  III. 

In  th»'  meantime,  th'-  King's  attachment  did  n 
waver.  It  was  certainly  the  policy  of  Fox  to  ke 
Lady  Sarah,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  neighboi 
hood  of  thr  Palaces:  yet,  while  matters  were  st 
brewing;,  sht^  appears  to  have  gone  down  ir 
Som<Tsetshire.  in  Somersetshire,  she  met  wi 
an  accident.  I  ler  horse,  treading  on  a  sto 
that  brolNe,  fell.  In  rising,  the  animal's  should 
{)ressed  Lady  Sarah's  leg  a;^^ainst  the  stony  ro 
and  broke  it.  The  KinLT  was  most  assiduous  in  1 
enquiries.  l)Oth  Lord  ConoUy,  another  brother-i 
law  of  Lady  Sarah,  and  Mr.  Fox,  when  they  went 
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Court,  were  besieged  with  questions  concerning  her. 
Fox  played  his  fish  well  ;  he  gave  heartrending 
descriptions  of  Lady  Sarah's  agonies,  lightened  with 
accounts  of  her  fortitude  and  cheerfulness.  To  prove 
her  confidence  in  her  mount,  Lady  Sarah  resolved  to 
ride  up  to  London  upon  the  same  horse,  so  anxious 
was  she — so  Fox  told  the  King — **  to  clear  the  horse 
from  all  blame/'  His  Majesty  recognised  that  the  re- 
solve showed  a  good  spirit,  but  **  trusted  the  prudence 
of  the  family  would  prevent  it."  The  King's  whole 
demeanour,  during  the  pressing  of  these  enquiries, 
was  full  of  tenderness,  yet  Fox  added  to  the  account 
of  this  conversation  which  he  wrote  to  his  wife  : 
**  Don't  tell  Lady  Sarah  that  I  am  sure  he  intends  to 
marry  her,  for  I  am  not  sure  of  it."  He  asserted, 
however :  "  I  ain  sure  that  he  loves  her  better  than 
N.  does." 

N.  was  Lord  Newbottle,  who  appears  not  only 
to  have  shown  very  little  concern  about  the 
accident,  but  even  to  have  made  an  untimely  jest 
regarding  it. 

The  result  of  the  respective  attitudes  of  her  lovers 
was  that  Lady  Sarah  returned  to  Holland  House  very 
much  inclining  towards  the  King  and  completely 
cured  of  her  interest  in  Lord  Newbottle. 

There  long  remained  a  tradition  in  Lady  Sarah's 
family  that  she  refused  the  King  point-blank  from 
high  motives  of  delicacy.  This,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  actually  the  case,  though 
she  wilfully  neglected  her  opportunity  of  strik- 
ing while  the  iron  was  hot.  Lady  Sarah's  true 
position    at    the    time    of    the     King's    engage- 
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ment   is  expressed   in  a  letter  to  her  dear  friend, 
cousin  and  confidante,  dated  July  7th,  1761  : — 

"My  Dearest  Susan, 

"    •    •    .    .    To  begin  to  astonish  you  as 

much  as  I  was  I  must  tell  you  that  the is  going 

to  be  married  to  a  Princess  of  Mecklenbourg,  •  .  • 
But  you  think  I  dare  say  that  I  have  been  doing 
some  terrible  thing  to  deservie  it  ...  .  but  I 
assure  you  I  have  not  ...  I  shall  take  care  to 
shew  I  am  not  mortified  to  anybody,  but  if  it  is  true 
that  one  can  vex  anybody  with  a  reserved  cold 
manner,  he  shall  have  it  I  promise  him.  Now  as  to 
what  I  think  about  it  myself,  excepting  this  little 
revenge,  I  have  almost  forgiven  him,  luckily  for  me 
I  did  not  love  him,  and  only  liked,  nor  did  the  title 
weigh  anything  with  me.  So  little  at  least  that  my 
disappointment  did  not  aftect  my  spirits  above  one 
hour  or  two,  I  believe ;  I  did  not  cry  I  assure  you, 
which  I  believe  you  will,  as  I  know  you  were  more 
set  upon  it  than  I  was,  the  thing  I  am  most  angry  at 
is  looking  so  like  a  fool  as  I  shall  for  having  gone  so 
often  for  nothing,  but  I  don't  much  care,  if  he  was  to 
change  his  mind  again,  (which  can't  be  tho')  and  not 
give  a  V€ry\  very  good  reason  for  his  conduct  I  would 
not  have  him  ;  for  if  he  is  so  weak  as  to  be  governed 
by  everybody  I  shall  have  but  a  bad  time  of  it." 

When  the  King  and  his  enchantress  next  met, 
**she  answered  short;  with  dignity  and  gravity, 
and  a  cross  Look."  This  look,  according  to  Henry 
Fox,  was  not  natural  to  her.    But  so  well   did  she 
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guard  against  any  appearance  of  being  mortified  that 
her  brother-in-law  further  remarked :  **Lady  Sarah's 
Temper  and  affections  are  happily  so  flexible  and 
light  that  the  sickness  of  her  squirrel  immediately 
took  up  all  her  Attention  and  when,  in  spite  of  her 
nursing,  it  dy'd  I  believe  it  gave  her  more  concern 
than  H.  M.  ever  did.  That  grief  however  soon  gave 
way  to  the  care  of  a  little  Hedge- Hog  that  she 
sav'd  from  destruction  in  the  field  and  is  now  her 
favourite." 

The  methods,  whereby  the  Princess- Dowager  and 
Lord  Bute  had  essayed  to  stop  the  match  in  the 
beginning,  were  far  from  admirable.  But,  apparently, 
they  sufficed.  At  the  slightest  indication  of  the 
young  couple  gravitating  together,  the  stony,  polished 
Bute  would  come  between  them.  Obviously  Lord 
Bute  had  been  under  strict  orders  to  prevent,  by  his 
presence  as  a  very  unsympathetic  **  gooseberry,'* 
all  approaches  to  tenderness  on  the  part  of  the 
smitten  Monarch. 

To  the  imagination,  quite  a  little  drama  is  afforded 
by  these  episodes  of  the  King's  flirtation.  Lord 
Bute,  as  a  performer  in  private  theatricals,  was 
a  star  of  a  magnitude  as  great  as  my  Lady  Sarah's, 
The  contest  lay  rather  between  the  girl  and  the 
accomplished  actor,  who  welcomed  always  any  novel 
situation  for  the  display  of  his  grand  manner,  of 
his  elegant  figure  and  of  his  specially  captivating 
legs.  The  King's  character  was  of  too  sincere  and 
direct  a  type  to  take  a  conscious  part  in  these  little 
comedies,  as  comedies.  But  for  all  that,  he  eluded 
for  a  time   the   vigilance  of  his   Mother  and  her 
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posturing  aide-de-camp .  The  Princess,  we  are  toi 
became  at  last  so  much  exasperated  by  Lady  Sara! 
very  evident  successes  that,  more  than  once,  si 
laughed  derisively  in  the  girFs  face  and,  with  litl 
tact  and  none  of  the  theatric  cunning  of  the  strutdr 
Hute,  showed  her  disapproval  of  the  Lennox  pr 
jects  in  the  most  insolent  and  direct  manner.  Wc 
mii;ht  Walpole  observe,  in  regard  to  the  coming  i 
England  of  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  ih 
The  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  *•  who  had  like  to  have  stoc 
a  little  in  her  way  rather  helped  her  on  her  way." 

Though  the  records  of  the  Princess- Dowager's  an 
Lord  Hute's  manoeuvrings  resolve  themselves,  i 
the  readini^'^,  into  farce,  it  was  a  serious  game  the 
played.  There  is  a  light  in  which  all  individu; 
human  earnestness  appears  ridiculous.  But  the  vai 
pomp(jsity  of  Bute  and  the  Princess's  jealousy  of  an 
influence  but  her  own  being  e.xerted  over  the  Kinj 
wen;  grounded  in  worthy  feelings.  Though  of  an  ic 
and  intensely  aristocratic  temperament,  Bute  had  h 
notions  of  j)atriotism  I  lis  toryism  was  quite  genuin 
He  did  think  that,  as  a  political  principle,  it  Wc 
bitter  for  a  Monarch  to  rule  directly  for  his  peopl 
and  over  his  people,  than  to  have  all  his  actior 
dictated  by  a  ministerial  cabal.  And  the  Princes 
wliile  having  in  view,  as  no  mother  could  fail  1 
have  in  view,  llu*  settlement  of  all  her  children- 
(ieorge  111.  was  ti^e  cKIest  of  eight — had  also  Xk 
keenness  to  see  that  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  tl 
great  Whig  families  tended  not  only  to  the  belittle 
ment  of  the  Royal  power  but  formed  an  actual  scret 
between  the  Monarch  and  the  countrv.    For  her  ov 
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and  for  her  children's  sake,  she  desired  a  bride  for 
the  King  who  should  be  docile  to  her  husband,  un- 
prejudiced in  favour  of  any  party  in  the  State,  and 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  various  cliques  and 
rings  of  English  Society.  Looking  back,  though 
methods  seem  harsh  and  arbitrary,  and  motives 
not  quite  pure,  it  can  but  be  felt  that  the  Mother  did 
well  for  the  Son,  the  Princess  for  the  Nation,  in 
choosing  a  daughter  of  the  rather  insignificant 
House  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  as  the  bride  for  the 
King  of  England. 

It  is  not  recorded  by  what  persuasions  George  III. 
was  at  last  induced  to  set  aside  all  thoughts  of 
wedding  Lady  Sarah  Lennox.  It  was  his  nature 
to  see  things  in  a  clear,  concise,  not  to  say  priggish, 
light ;  and,  providing  the  right  arguments  were 
brought  to  bear,  he  would  be  bound  to  yield  at 
last  to  the  theory  that  it  was  a  Royal  obligation 
to  wed  with  Royalty,  and  a  Patriot- King's  strict 
duty  to  take  to  wife  a  woman  who  would  have  no 
predetermination  to  befriend  any  special  person  or 
interest  in  the  State. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  relating  the  history  of 
Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg  -  Strelitz.  The  story  of 
the  seven  teen -year-old  Princess,  coming  almost  from 
the  nursery  of  a  petty  German  Court  to  share  the 
high  destiny  of  the  Monarch  of  the  most  extensive 
empire  of  the  world,  is  not  without  its  romance. 
**  Think,"  wrote  Horace  Walpole  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  "  of  the  Crown  of  England  and  a  handsome 
young  King  dropping  from  the  clouds  into  Strelitz  ! 
The  crowds,   the  multitudes  that  are  to   stare  at 
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her !  The  swarms  to  kiss  her  hand  I  The  pomp  of 
the  Coronation !  She  need  be  seventeen  to  bear 
it!" 

And  seventeen  she  needed  to  be  to  come  expec- 
tantly to  this  far-away  country — it  took  her  nearly 
three  weeks  to  get  here,  contrary  winds  delaying 
the  vessel  ten  days  in  the  Northern  Seas — already 
formally  contracted  to  a  man  she  had  never  seen. 
She  appears  to  have  remained  through  life  quite 
satisfied  with  her  Fate.  Her  Royal  Consort  cer- 
tainly proved  himself  a  considerate  and  kindly 
husband. 

Among  the  train  of  bridesmaids — ten  unmarried 
(lau.i^htcrs  of  Dukes  and  Earls — who  awaited  the 
arrival  of  Oueen  Charlotte  at  St  James's  Falaoe, 
when  >he  came  as  a  bride  to  England,  "  Lady  Sarah 
Ijnnox  was  by  far  the  chief  angel."  This,  then, 
bt;cainc  ihc  oftice  of  the  aspirant  to  the  highest  of 
confcrrablc  Royal  honours— to  bear  the  train  of  a 
"  i^cntc«.l ''  aiul  ''sensible,"  but  neither  beautiful  nor 
fascinatin^j  school-room  "  Miss,"  who  took  precedence 
of  the  acciMnph'shed  Lady  Sarah  by  "  right  divine.' 
Lady  Susan  I'^ox-Strangways  was  also  among  the 
L^^rouj)  of  l)ri(lesmaids,  **  but  nothing,"  said  an  eye- 
witness—Horace  Walpole — "ever  looked  so  charm- 
ing as  Lady  Sarah,  she  has  all  the  glow  of  beaut)' 
|)ecuHar  to  her  lamily";  the  family  so  immediately 
derived  from  the  union  of  a  Stuart  King  and  a 
r^cnch  Beauty  o\  birth. 

The  number  and  the  brilliancy  of  her  bridesmaids 
quite  frightened  the  demure  little  Princess.  **  Jl/on 
Dial,  il  y  en  a  tant :    il  y  en  a  tant,'  she  exclaimed 
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when  desired  to  kiss  them.  The  king  looked  hand- 
some, and  was  in  gay  good  spirits  throughout  the 
week  of  wedding  ceremonies.  During  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  marriage,  which  took  place  on  the  evening  . 
of  the  day  of  the  Princess's  arrival,  the  King,  so  the 
gossips  of  the  Court  affirmed,  only  once  displayed 
any  emotion.  That  was  when  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  read  out  the  words :  "  And  as  Thou 
didst  send  Thy  blessing  upon  Abraham  and  Sarahs 
to  their  great  comfort,  so  vouchsafe  to  send  Thy 
blessing  upon  these  Thy  servants." 

At  the  drawing-room,  on  the  succeeding  day, 
the  Queen  received  the  homage  of  her  subjects,  sur- 
rounded by  her  bridesmaids.  The  half-blind  old 
peer,  John,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  mistook  Lady 
Sarah — Queen  of  Beauty — for  his  actual  Sovereign, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  kneeling,  when  he  was 
saved  from  commission  of  the  error  by  Lady 
Sarah's  blushing  exclamation,  **  I  am  not  the  Queen, 
sir!"  There  were  those  who  said  that  Siuart  blood 
proved  an  irresistible  attraction  for  a  Chancellor  of 
Oxford  ;  and  there  were  others  who  thought  that 
Stuart  blood  would  have  befitted  an  English  Queen. 

The  wedding  Drawing-room  was  followed  by  a 
Court  ball.  Three  days  after,  another  Drawing-room 
was  held,  and  still  later,  the  Queen  seated  on  her 
throne,  with  all  her  bridesmaids  round  her,  received 
the  address  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
London.  In  spite  of  his  undoubted  delight  in  his 
bride,  and  notwithstanding  his  happy  achievement  of 
going  through  the  succession  of  wedding  ceremonies 
with  **  gay  good  humour,'*  the  King  must  have  felt 
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elieved  when  the  round  was  over  and  Lady  Sarah 
10  lonjjer  embarrassingly  evident  in  his  Consort's 
etinue. 

Two  circumstances  of  later  years  testify  to  the  fact 
>f  the  King's  deep  admiration  and  real  tenderness 
or  the  vivacious  Court  Beauty,  whose  loveliness  lay 
ather  in  tht*  exquisite  bloom  of  her  complexion,  in 
he  pretty  form  and  colouring  of  her  mouth  and 
ecth,  and  in  her  sprightly  and  fine  air,  than  in  any 
:lassic  perfection  of  feature. 

Mrs.  Popr,  a  much-liked  actress,  was  always  con- 
iidereil  curiously  like  The  Lady  Sarah.  And  many 
•(;ars  after  the  King's  marriage,  when  the  beauties 
)f  Mrs.  Pope  herself  were  already  waning,  Geoi^e  III 
md  <  hK!cn  Charlotte  attended  one  of  her  perform- 
mns.  A  pant;  <»f  rcLjret,  perhaps  not  so  much  for 
h'  woman  Inrsclf  as  for  the  hopeful  days  of  earh 
n\r.  Startle  1  the  Kini^^  '*  She  is  like  Lady  Sarali 
aill,  "  In-  iiuinniin.'d.  \o  doubt  the  Oucen  had  her 
)\\\\  nil' clions,  as  the  abstracted  words  of  her  hus- 
band fell  iiii(»n  lier  ears.  There  is  a  still  more- 
:(»ii(h:n.;-  in>lap.re  (»f  the  Kincj's  constan(  y  in  remem- 
)ran((v    rerc.nled    in     " -/    SAcfc/i    of    fAc    Life    o, 

'Die  sist«T  nf  Ladv  (b*  Ros -Lady  Georcyianc'. 
l.i-nnox  -  was  another  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  who,  about 
the  year  1S13.  sent  in  ln-r  name  for  presentation  at 
Court.  She  was  n  (pu^st*  d  to  Ljivc  her  second  name, 
if  she  had  one.  as  it  was  feared  the  King,  over  whose 
bead  full  fifty  yttars  hail  ll(.wn  since  his  court in^^  ot 
the  earlier  Sa'ah,  mii^ht  i  e  excited  by  the  mention 
of  the  e\a(  t  title  ot  the  love  of  his  by«;one  days.    The 
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later  Lady  Sarah  had,  however,  no  other  name,  and, 
to  avoid  a  shock,  the  King  was  informed  of  her 
coming.  He  enquired  immediately  if  she  were 
pretty.  On  being  told  yes,  he  asked  if  she  resembled 
her  great- aunt  and  namesake.  It  was  admitted  there 
was  said  to  be  a  likeness.  The  custom  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  was  for  the  daughters  of  Peers 
to  be  presented  privately  in  the  evening.  When 
Lady  Sarah  was  taken  up  to  the  King,  **  to  her  great 
surprise  and  consternation  he  begged  her  to  allow  a 
blind  old  man  the  privilege  of  passing  his  hand  over 
her  features ! — this  he  did,  making  no  remark." 

Another  pathetic  record  pertains  to  the  declining 
years  of  these  erstwhile  lovers.  George  Tierney,  the 
politician,  went,  in  18 14,  to  hear  a  charity  sermon  on 
behalf  of  the  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  The 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Andrews,  who  preached, 
stated  in  his  sermon  that  the  Infirmary  had  been 
established  about  the  time  His  Majesty's  sight  began 
to  fail,  and  that  it  was  supported  by  the  King,  on 
account  of  his  own  experience  of  the  miseries  of  loss 
of  sight. 

**  On  the  seat  immediately  before  me,"  wrote 
Tierney,  **sat  an  elderly  lady  who  appeared  to  be 
deeply  affected."  In  particular  the  portion  of  the 
sermon  dwelling  on  the  King's  total  and  incurable 
blindness  seemed  to  afflict  her.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  service,  this  lady  was  led  from  the  church.  It  was 
from  the  sightless  eyes  of  Lady  Sarah  herself  that 
the  preacher  had  drawn  tears  of  pity  for  the  poor 
blind  King.  It  was  indeed  a  curious  coincidence  that 
Lady  Sarah  and  her  Royal  lover  both  became  totally 
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Uind  in  their  later  year&  But  befiiffe  that  period 
arrived,  much  had  happened  to  my  Lady  Sarah. 

The  year  after  that  m  which  she  stood  befare  tlie 
altar  in  the  train  of  Chariotte  rf  Mecldenbuig>Strdit^ 
she  became  herself  a  bride.  On  the  second  of  Jmi& 
1762,  she  married  Sir  Thomas  Charfes  Buibmyi 
Bart,  the  ''Father  of  the  TurC"  This  gentleman 
first  became  known  in  racing  circles  the  year  follow- 
ing his  marriage,  1763.  He  was  made  steward  of 
the  Jockey  Club  in  1 768.  His  seat»  Barton  Hall  in 
Suffolk,  was  conveniently  near  to  Newmarket,  and 
his  devotion  to  the  sport  gave  him  a  control  of  radng 
affairs  which  lasted  long  and  enabled  him  to  make  a 
fortune.  His  stud  became  the  finest  in  England. 
For  forty-five  years,  he  varied  the  serious  business  of 
sport  by  the  pastime  of  representing  the  County  of 
Suffolk  in  Parliament. 

After  her  marriage  with  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  Lady 
Sarah  still  had  admirers.  She  was  one  of  those 
buoyant,  sympathetic  creatures  whom  men  find  irre- 
sistible. Chief  among  many  adorers  was  the  young 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  was  the  friend  of  George 
Selwyn,  the  scholar,  connoisseur  and  wit  Selwyn, 
with  Carlisle,  was  a  friend,  in  his  turn,  of  Sir  Charles 
and  of  Lady  Sarah.  Frederick,  fifth  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  was  in  his  twenty- first  year  when  his  passion 
for  Lady  Sarah  got  so  firm  a  hold  on  him  that  he 
fled  abroad  to  escape  it.  At  first  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  shake  it  off.  He  wrote  to  Selwyn  that 
he  trembled  at  the  consequences  of  meeting  Lady 
Sarah  again.  "  If  I  am  received  with  coolness  I  shall 
feel  it  severely.     I  shall  be  miserable  if  I  am  made 
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too  welcome.  Good  God !  what  happiness  would  I 
not  exchange  to  be  able  to  live  with  her  without 
loving  her  more  than  friendship  will  allow." 

The  friends  of  Lord  Carlisle  and  Lady  Sarah  do 
not  seem  to  have  treated  his  attachment  with  the 
seriousness  in  which  he  himself  viewed  it.  They  did 
not  forget  she  was  his  senior.  And  about  this  time, 
Henry  Fox — become  Lord  Holland  —wrote  the  fol- 
lowing lines  in  celebration  of  this  later  conquest  of 
his  brilliant  sister-in-law  : — 

(Imitation  of  an  Ode  in  Horace — *'  Lydia,  die  per  omnes,'*  &c.) 

"To  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury. 

**  Sally,  Sally,  don't  deny, 
But,  for  God's  sake,  tell  me  why 
You  have  flirted  so,  to  spoil 
That  once  lively  youth,  Carlisle  ? 

He  used  to  mount  while  it  was  dark. 

Now  he  lies  in  bed  till  noon  ; 
And  you  not  meeting  in  the  park, 
Thinks  that  he  got  up  too  soon. 

'*  Manly  exercise  and  sport, 
Hunting  and  the  tennis-court, 
And  riding-school  no  more  divert ; 
Newmarket  does,  for  there  you  flirt ! 
But  why  does  he  no  longer  dream 
Of  yellow  Tyber  and  its  shore  ; 
Ot  his  friend  Charles's  favourite  scheme, 
On  waking  think  no  more  ? 

* '  Why  does  he  dislike  an  inn  ? 
Hate  post-chaises,  and  begin 
To  think  'twill  be  enough  to  know 
His  way  from  Almack's  to  Soho  ? 
Achilles  thus  kept  out  of  sight 

For  a  long  time  ;  but  this  dear  boy 
(If,  Sally,  you  and  I  guess  right,) 
Will  never  get  to  Troy. 
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For  quite  two  years,  Carlisle  s  letters  to  Selwyn 
are  full  of  references  to  his  reverential  admiratkn 
for  his  friend's  wife.  There  was  a  sharp  struggle. 
Then  he  conquered  his  weakness  and  married  Lady 
Caroline  Leveson  -  Cower,  daug^hter  of  the  first 
Marquis  of  Stafford.  A  man  of  parts  and  abundant 
wit,  Lord  Carlisle  had  also  some  of  the  literan* 
talent  of  his  cousin,  I  .ord  Byron.  Possessed  of  a 
considerable  sense  of  honour,  he  yet  gave  way,  at 
an  early  period,  to  the  fatal  habit  of  gambliiig. 
Neither  respert  for  his  amiable*  wife  nor  the 
reproaches  of  Lady  Sarah  served  to  control  that 
passion. 

I  n  one  of  two  delightful  letters  to  George  Selwyn, 
written  by  I^dy  Sarah  Bunbury  from  Spa,  in  Ai^fust 
17^7,  sho  says  of  Lord  Carlisle:  **  I  call  him  poor 
(V,b' cause  I  only  hope  he  is  miserable  at  having 
bet  Ml  such  a  ;  ii^eon  to  Colonel  ScotL  I  never  can 
pity  him  for  losing;  at  play,  and  I  think  of  it  as  little 
as  I  can,  because  I  cannot  bear  to  be  obliged  to 
abate  tlie  least  of  the  good  opinion  I  have  alwaj's 
had  of  him." 

Lady  Sarah  seems  to  have  had  a  particular  dislike 
of  the  fashion  of  <;ambling.  Fate's  irony  was  exem- 
plified in  her  marriajje  with  Sir  Charles.  In  the 
vcrv  letter  to  Selwyn,  in  which  she  reproached  the 
young  Larl  of  Carlisle,  she  noted  also  that  her 
husband  gamed  *'  from  morning  till  night."  Sir 
Charles  followed  up  his  wife's  letter  by  one  on  his  own 
account  in  which  he  quoted,  from  a  satire  brought 
out  at  Spa,  some  lines  which  referred  to  Lady 
Sarah.     Indeed  Lady  Sarah,  at  Spa,  seems  to  have 
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been  the  quarry  of  many  rhymesters.  She  herself, 
in  writing  to  Selwyn,  had  mentioned  some  lines 
which  characterized  her  as  *'  so  fine  a  lady  "  that  she 
would  not  keep  company  with  any  of  the  visitors  to 
the  watering-place.  She  playfully  protested  that  she 
certainly  did  not  think  herself  **  a  fine  lady."  But  her 
.  origin  and  earlier  associations  must  have  left  their 
traces  in  touches  of  unconscious  haughtiness.  The 
distich,  which  Sir  Charles  quoted,  runs  : — 

*'  For  as  for  the  Shrewsburys,  and  all  such  trumpery, 
To  them  she  prefers  her  black-legged  Bunbury." 

This  preference  was,  evidently,  hard  to  be  under- 
stood. Her  husband  contemptuously  supposed  the 
lampoon  to  be  written  by  some  one  who  had  lost 
money  to  him  at  cards.  But  this  was  not  the  only 
time  in  Sir  Charles  Bunbury's  career  that  he  was 
accused  of  not  being  over- scrupulous  in  his  methods 
of  gaming. 

Lady  Sarah  certainly  had  sporting  tastes.  Her 
pluck  as  a  horsewoman  and  her  fondness  for  dogs 
and  all  other  tameable  beasties,  including— it  will  be 
remembered — squirrels  and  hedgehogs,  are  proofs  of 
her  addiction  to  wholesome  country  pursuits.  With 
her  husband,  she  was  a  familiar  figure  at  Newmarket 
and  at  Almack's.  But  she  seems  to  have  been  ever 
unwilling  to  justify  the  practices  of  betting  and 
gambling.  To  her  mind  these  exercises  were  not 
inevitably  associated  with  sporting  pursuits. 

Her  interests  were  the  keener  for  the  political  side 
of  her  husband  s  career.  From  Barton,  she  wrote, 
shortly  after  their  return  from  Spa :  **  We  talk  and 
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think  of  nothing  but  elections.  Sir  Charles's  county 
meeting  is  to-morrow,  where  he  expects  opposition, 
and  the  day  after  we  both  set  out,  he  to  go  on  one 
side  of  the  county,  and  I  to  the  other  to  canvass." 

But  her  devoted  wifely  support  of  her  husband's 
occupations  had  its  period.  It  is  not  revealed  how 
their  differences  first  began.  It  was  always  doubted, 
by  those  in  a  position  entitling  them  to  do  so,  that 
Lady  Sarah  ever  found  in  Sir  Charles  any  of  those 
fires  and  tendernesses  that  every  woman  has  the 
right  to  look  for  in  the  lover  who  becomes  her 
husband 

What  a  distracting  situation  hers  must  have  been  ! 
How  captious  the  Destiny  that  linked,  in  the  sem- 
blance of  a  marriage,  a  brilliant  Court  Beauty  and 
Society  Favourite  with  an  irreclaimable  anchorite 
of  Bachelordom  !  Her  head  turned  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  time  when  she  had  queened  it  over 
the  Monarch  on  his  throne,  and  her  woman's 
vanity  persistently  stimulated  by  admiration  and 
flattery,  she  became  intoxicated  at  last  by  the  very 
homage  she  inspired.  Wherever  she  walked,  men  of 
rank,  wealth,  and  talent  flocked  about  her,  owning 
her  spell.  To  the  charm  of  her  vivacious  and  un- 
conscious maidenhood,  had  been  added  the  more 
dangerous  fascination  of  a  womanhood  that  had  been 
subjected  to  an  overthrow  of  girlhood's  reticences, 
yet  had  never  been  brought  beneath  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  love.  In  the  effrontery  of  youth  and 
beauty,  she  had  no  sense  of  insecurity.  But  Nature 
lies  in  wait  for  our  unguarded  moments.  The  pas- 
sion of  Lord  William  Gordon  broke  down  barriers 
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which  the  more  reverent  admiration  of  Lord  Carlisle 
and  the  buzzing  flatteries  of  a  score  of  other  ad- 
mirers had  failed  to  overturn.  In  1769,  Lady  Sarah 
quitted  the  house  of  the  one  she  had  called  by  the 
name  of  husband,  taking  with  her  her  baby-child, 
Louisa  Bunbury. 

To  the  world  this  episode  has  been,  hitherto, 
unexplained.  But  the  veil  is  lifting  now.  There 
are  letters  of  Lady  Sarah  and  of  her  sisters— all  nice, 
wholesome-minded  women  — extending  over  a  period 
of  fifty  years,  which  have  not  yet  been  made  public. 
Before  long  they  may  see  the  light.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  is  the  privilege  of  the  writer  of  this  book  to 
intimate  some  of  the  facts  concerning  Lady  Sarah's 
divorce,  which  are  fully  proved  by  these  letters. 

It  is  neither  for  matron  or  for  maid  to  condemn 
the  conduct  of  Lady  Sarah.  Only  those,  in  a  like 
situation,  have  a  right  to  cast  a  stone.  Some  surprise 
was  expressed  by  the  sporting  acquaintances  of  Sir 
Charles,  that  he  did  not  challenge  Lord  William  to  a 
duel.  It  was  explained  that  the  Baronet  was  prevailed 
upon  to  take  the  poachers  upon  his  Manor  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  that  on  a  list,  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  Lord  William's  name  stood  tenth.  While 
the  Lord  of  the  .  Manor  dealt  with  the  nine  other 
offenders,  his  temper  had  time  to  cool.  A  bio- 
grapher of  this  hero,  pf  the  Turf  has  expressed 
his  inability  to  determine  the  constitution  of  a 
woman  who  could  "bring  the  greatest  grief  and 
dishonour  which  a  wife  can  bring  upon  a  husband  " 
-upon  one  who  was  *  really  a  superior  person."  Per- 
haps the  superiority  of  Sir  Charles  did  not  lie  in  the 
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direction,  appreciated  by  Lady  Sarah.  But  even  the 
sporting  biographer  of  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  who,  in 
eulogising  the  husband  is  inclined,  naturally,  to  repro- 
bate the  wife,  admits  a  resemblance  between  Lady 
Sarah  and  **  the  filly  Misfortune ;  that  was  so  worth- 
less in  her  early  years  and  yet  became  the  dam  of  the 
great  Buzzard."  The  comparison  strikes  coarsely  on 
the  ear.  Yet  it  is  often  a  kindly  and  Christian  act 
to  judge  mankind  on  the  broad  basis  of  physical 
constitution.  Lady  Sarah's  later  glory  may  be 
reckoned  the  expiation  of  her  earlier  shame. 

Leaving  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  s  house  early  in  1769, 
Lady  Sarah  was,  by  November  of  the  same  year, 
at  Goodwood  with  her  brother  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond. From  that  time,  she  led  a  perfectly  irre- 
proachable life.  The  Duke  gave  her  a  piece  of  land 
in  Goodwood  Park,  where,  in  time,  she  built  a  house. 
There  she  lived  in  absolute  retirement  with  her 
child,  till  she  married  Colonel  Napier  in  1781.  Her 
divorce  from  Sir  Charles  did  not  take  place  until 
quite  two  years  after  her  establishment  at  Goodwood. 
With  what  a  strange  admixture  of  feeling,  the  King 
must  have  appended  his  signature  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament  that  annulled  the  marriage  of  his  earlier 
love  and  her  uncongenial  husband ! 

From  the  moment  Lady  Sarah  returned  to  the 
Duke's  house,  a  complete  change  came  over  her. 
All  the  magnetic  coquetries  and  bewitching  haughti- 
nesses of  the  Court  Beauty  were  laid  aside.  She 
never  ceased  to  deplore  those  earlier  follies.  And 
she  became  the  woman  she  was  framed  to  be — 
loving,  gentle,  humble,  kind. 
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Sir  Charles,  insensitiye  as  a  husband,  recognised, 
as  a  friend,  these  nobler  charms.  He  visited  her 
many  times  at  Goodwood  and  begged  her  to  re- 
marry him.  This  re-marriage  he  seems  to  have  felt 
to  be  no  less  than  her  due.  But  her  woman's  better 
judgment  prevailed.  As  years  passed  on,  Lady 
Sarah,  in  her  growing  humility,  made  ever  kinder 
mention  of  this  husband.  The  mother's  heart  was 
touched  by  his  generous  kindness  to  her  child ;  the 
child  who  had  been  born  beneath  his  roof  and  always 
bore  his  name.  Not  only  Sir  Charles,  but  all  his 
relatives,  ever  tacitly  acknowledged  that  something 
was  owing  to  The  Lady  Sarah.  With  his  sisters 
she  ever  remained  on  terms  of  friendship,  and  they 
often  invited  her  to  stay  with  them,  even  after  her 
divorce. 

To  the  great  grief  of  her  devoted  mother,  Louisa 
Bunbury  died  of  consumption,  at  the  age  of -eighteen. 
I^ter  in  life.  Sir  Charles,  who  lived  till  1821,  married 
again ;  his  second  partner  was  a  woman  of  very 
different  stamp  from  Lady  Sarah. 

It  was  in  1781,  that  Lady  Sarah  became  the  wife 
of  Colonel  the  Hon.  Sir  Greorge  Napier,  sixth  son  of 
the  fifth  Lord  Napier,  by  whom  she  had  five  sons 
and  three  daughters.  All  these  children  were 
living  in  1804,  when  her  much-revered  husband  died. 
As  the  parent  of  the  equally  renowned  Sir  Charles 
and  Sir  William  Napier,  of  Sir  George  Napier,  of 
Edward  Napier,  Q.C.,  and  of  Captain  Henry 
Napier,  R.N.,  Lady  Sarah  holds  a  high  place  among 
the  mothers  who  have  contributed  to  the  greatness 
of  their  sons.     And  as  the  widow  of  the  Comptroller, 
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the  Hon.  George  Napier,  she  comes  before  the  social 
consciousness  a  totally  distinct  person  from  the 
roguish  beauty  who  made  havoc  of  a  Monarch's 
affections  with  the  same  light  and  irresponsible 
touch  that  she  made  hay  in  the  meadow  before 
Holland  House. 

Colonel  Napier  had  served  with  great  distinction 
in  America,  giving  special  evidence  of  his  prowess 
at  the  siege  of  Charleston  and  when  on  the  staff  of 
Sir.  Henry  Clinton.  He  had  been  invalided  home, 
after  an  attack  of  fever  that  carried  off  his  first 
wife  and  several  children.  He  was  put  on  board 
ship  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  his  General, 
thinking  death  certain,  sold  his  commission  for  the 
benefit  of  his  only  surviving  child.  He  made, 
however,  a  marvellous  recovery,  and,  on  reaching 
England,  entered  the  Guards  and  soon  became  an 
Adjutant ;  his  talents  and  soldierly  bearing  attracted 
the  notice  of  King  George  III.,  and  drew  also  some 
expressions  of  regard  from  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
I  lis  marriage  with  Lady  Sarah  took  place  while  he 
was  in  the  Guards.  Through  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Lady  Sarah's  brother,  then  Master -General,  he  was 
made  Superintendent  of  the  Woolwich  Laboratory. 
At  Woolwich,  he  acquitted  himself  well.  Some  years 
later,  on  the  appointment  of  Lord  Cornwallis  as  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Napier  was  chosen  by  Corn- 
wallis himself  to  be  Comptroller  of  the  Irish  Army 
Accounts.  "  I  want,'*  said  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
'*  an  honest  man."  He  got  what  he  sought.  It  is 
recorded  on  the  tombstone  of  this  just  officer  that  he 
recovered  several  millions  of   public   money,    and 
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^' made  his  office  a  model  for  patriotic  public 
servants/' 

In  the  service  of  his  country,  Comptroller  Napier 
voluntarily  reduced  his  own  salary  from  many 
thousands  to  six  hundred  a  year. 

Ftom  this  cause,  The  Lady  Sarah,  who  had  spent 
the  first  half  of  her  life  in  the  sunshine  of  a  con- 
stant affluence,  felt,  in  later  days,  the  pinch  of 
straitened  circumstances.  In  this  situation  of 
honourable  poverty,  and  blessed  by  a  good  man's 
love,  the  character  of  Fortune's  earlier  Favourite 
developed  surprising  graces.  She  brought  up  her 
own  eight  children  and  her  husband's  daughter,  by 
his  first  marriage,  in  a  way  that  astonished  all  who 
knew  the  actual  amount  of  their  means.  Her  step- 
child —  another  Louisa  —  always  loved  her  as  a 
true  mother.  Indeed,  from  the  date  of  her 
settling  in  Ireland,  she  needs  no  eulogy  save 
that  supplied  by  the  appreciations  of  her  children. 
How  her  boys  loved  her !  How  artlessly  and 
thoroughly  they  confided  in  her !  How  they  car- 
essed and  worshipped  her  !  The  early  letters  of 
both  General,  Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  K.C.B., 
the  Conqueror  of  Scinde,  and  of  General  Sir  William 
Napier,  K.C.B.,  the  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War^  afford  charming  glimpses  into 
the  unity  and  brightness  of  the  family  circle  at 
Cellbridge  House,  near  Castletown,  Kildare.  There, 
most  of  Lady  Sarah's  children  were  born,  and  there 
the  chief  years  of  their  youth  were  spent  The 
attachment  of  these  two  men  of  valour  and  of  genius 
to  their  home  is  strikingly  evidenced  in  the  frequency 
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and  length  of  their  letters  to  their  mother;  letters 
which  refer  always  gratefully  to  her  letters  to 
them. 

From  London,  in  his  twentieth  year,  Charles 
Napier,  then  a  very  junior  lieutenant  in  a  Rifle 
Corps,  wrote:  **So  dearest  Mother,  you  think  your 
letters  bore  me!  Never  half  so  happy  as  when 
pacquets  of  them  come  to  read,  instead  of  stupid 
books.*' 

Charles  Napier  was  almost  lover-like  in  his  greedi- 
ness for  Lady  Sarah's  letters  and  for  all  news 
of  home  William,  more  argumentative  and  less 
impassioned  than  his  brother,  did  not  give  place  to 
Charles  in  chivalrous  admiration  of  this  Queen  of 
Mothers.  In  1808,  Lady  Sarah's  three  elder 
sons  were  all  engaged  in  the  Peninsular  War. 
While  they  were  away  from  her,  serving  under 
Sir  John  Moore  and  Lord  Wellington,  she  wrote 
to  William :  "  An  aide-de-camp  on  service  and 
the  command  of  the  50th  in  a  long  march  are 
no  joke,  and  if  not  executed  in  a  superior  manner 
the  Napier  heart  will  not  be  satisfied  with  itself.  I 
leave  you  who  so  well  know  what  ought  to  be  the 
feelings  of  the  widow  of  such  a  person  as  your  father 
— to  you,  I  say,  I  leave  it  to  form  a  judgment  on  mine 
at  a  crisis  so  important  as  will  probably  be  the  close 
of  this  year.  ...  I  will  write  to  Lord  Holland 
to  send  you  letters  of  introduction  to  such  as  they 
know  who  may  be  in  your  line  of  march.     .     .     ." 

It  had  become  the  delight  of  her  Mother's  heart 
to  utilise  her  high  connections  and  earlier  great 
social   advantages    for    the    benefit    of    her    sons. 
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Very  prettily  did  these  sons  always  gratefully 
accredit  her  with  the  favours  which  their  superior 
officers  awarded  them, 

Jn  1811,  William  wrote  to  her  from  Quinta  de 
Fonte  Voa.  "You  feel  rejoiced  that  people  of 
acknowledged  merit  take  notice  of  your  sons,  and 
you  attribute  it  to  their  own  merit ;  you  yourself  are 
the  original  cause  of  that  friendship.  Many  officers 
are  as  brave  and  have  more  talents  than  us  without 
meeting  with  the  same  attention;  few  people  do' 
things  in  this  world  without  an  interested  motive ; 
and  as  most  of  our  friends  know  you,  and  the  firm- 
ness with  which  you  support  your  misfortunes,  they 
naturally  expect  that  your  sons  have  derived  from 
you  the  same  spring  of  mind  and  the  shame  of  doing 
anything  inferior  in  constancy  of  mind  or  courage 
to  yourself." 

Of  those,  who  obviously  honoured  the  mother  in 
favouring  her  sons,  were  Sir  John  Moore  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Both  of  these  great  com- 
manders and  men  of  inveterate  action  took  the  time 
to  address  special  letters  of  intimation  and  sympathy 
to  Lady  Sarah  upon  occasions  when  her  hero-sons 
were  wounded  serving  under  them. 

In  the  same  year  that  William  wrote  from  Spain 
to  render  his  mother  due  honour  for  the  favours 
received  through  her,  Charles  Napier,  impatient  of 
being  overlooked  when  others  of  the  same  rank  (he 
was  then  a  major)  were  being  promoted,  addressed 
a  direct  application  for  promotion  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  his  letter  being  acknowledged  by  "a 
gracious  message  from  the  Prince  to  Lady  Sarah," 
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Charles  followed  it  up  with  a  memorial  tp  the  Duke  of 
York.  He  was  almost  immediately '  recommended 
to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  the.  i02nd,^  and,.. upon 
receipt  of  the  notice  of  his  promotion,  wrote  oflF  to 
his  mother  :  *'  Now  which  of  the  Royal  brothers  has 
made  me  a  lieu  tenant- colonel  ?  Or  did  they  bodi 
jump  together,  like  gudgeons  at  a  worm  ?  .  !.  Now, 
dear  mother,  I  am  not  in  the  least  grateful'  to. any-: 
one  but  yourself  for  my  promotion ;  to  you.I  jOTW^ifc 
entirely:  gratitude  to  others  there  i^.  no.  reasQU^forf . 
Having  been  ill-used,,  the  Prince  or  the  .Duke  of 
York  has  given  me,  with  loss  of  time,  what  without 
loss  would  have  been  only  justice  •,  for  that  much 
obliged  and  thanks  to  both,  but  no  gratitude ;  it.  is 
giving  royalty  too  great  a  hold  of  one's  nose,  and  if 
royalty  pulls,  you  can't  resent.  Aiid  these  folki^ 
always  have  two  holds: — gratitude  as  men  and 
loyalty  as  prince,  or  King.  Hence,  beinjg  less 
inclined  to  bear  annoyances,  exacdy  as  the  annoyer 
ranks  among  the  mighty;  and  having  returned 
zealous  service  for  my  pay,  and  a  certain  quantity 
of  blood  for  my  promotion,  besides  two  uniforms 
spoilt  by  the  effusion,  the  balance  seems  clear 
between  George  Prince  and  Charles  Napier.** 

Looking  at  the  story  of  The  Lady  Sarah  from  a 
purely  external  point  of  view,  one  is  tempted  to  con- 
sider her  as  one  unjustly  recompensed  of  Heaven. 
But  human  eyes  should  not  be  evil,  because  the  Dis- 
penser of  the  Universe  is  good.  We  know  not  in 
what  moment's  agony,  in  what  much-wrestled-for. 
stillness,  her  atonement  was  made  to  Heaven.  But 
we  do  know  that  the  gentle  temperament  and  lively 
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accomplishments  of  this  woman  were  planned  for  all 
high  purposes,  and  that  her  sweet  graciousness  came 
to  be  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night  and  of  cloud  by  day 
to  five  studious  and  noble  sons,  of  whom  two,  in 
particular,  rank  most  worthily  among  England's 
heroes. 

Her  youngest  son,  Captain  Henry  Napier,  wrote  a 
memorial  sketch  of  his  mother,  for  the  edification  of 
his  children,  which  pays  to  her,  after  death,  the 
same  tribute  of  love  and  veneration  which  we  have 
noted  her  elder  sons  ofifering  her  in  life.  He  wrote: 
^*  She  had  a  sharp  wit,  a  penetrating  judgment  .  .  • 
.  .  a  great  moral  and  physical  courage,  extreme 
frankness,  no  affectation,  great  tenderness  of  heart, 
extreme  humility,  and  not  an  atom  of  deceit.  No 
fool,  although  she  refused  a  crown  ! " 

It  was  the  proud  task  of  her  children  to  defend 
their  "beloved  mother"  against  the  accusations  of 
having  **  acted  otherwise  than  in  strict  accordance 
with  truth,  singlemindedness  and  the  natural  un- 
suspiciousness  of  her  character"  in  her  relations 
with  the  King.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  dis- 
regarded the  task  of  justifying  her  conduct  towards 
Sir  Charles  Bunbury, 

The  fact  of  this  obviously  intentional  omission 
indicates  the  family  knowledge  of  extreme  provo- 
cation for  her  conduct  In  any  case,  she  was  one 
in  whom  kindness  and  generosity  of  character 
covered  the  multitude  of  sins.  To  her  honour,  also, 
it  is  recorded  that  Queen  Charlotte,  to  whom  can 
never  be  attributed  any  weak  toleration  for  frailty  in 
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woman,  retained  throughout  her  life  a  g^racious  and 
kindly  interest  in  The  Lady  Sarah.  That  this 
indulgent  treatment  should  have  been  accorded  by 
one  who,  above  all  others,  might  have  been  pardoned 
a  natural  jealousy,  is  in  its^fv  a  testimony  to  the 
honourable  and  attractive  qualities  of  Lady  Sarah's 
mind  and  squI. 


ISABELLA,    MARCHIONESS   OF  HERTFORD. 


**  Oh  !  who  will  repair 
Unto  M Sq— 


-e, 

And  see  if  the  gentle  Marchesa  be  there  ? 

Go— bid  her  haste  hither. 

And  let  her  bring  with  her 
The  newest  No- Popery  Sermon  that's  going — 
Oh  !  let  her  come,  with  her  dark  tresses  flowing, 
All  gentle  and  juvenile,  curly  and  gay,  ^ 

In  the  manner  of — Ackerman's  Dresses  for  May !  ** 

Horace  —freely  translated  by  G.  R. 

Thomas  Moore. 

It  is  only  an  impressionist  portrait  that  can  be 
painted  of  Isabella,  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
Charles  Ingram,  ninth  and  last  Viscount  Irvine,  and 
the  wife  of  Francis  Seymour-Conway  (afterwards 
Ingram  -  Seymour  -  Conway),  second  Marquis  of 
Hertford. 

This  lovely  Marchioness  comes  before  us  in  history 
vividly  enough.  But  we  see  her  only  in  one  attitude, 
in  one  mood  She  is  sketched  in  upon  the  broad 
canvas  of  social  event  in  a  few  telling  strokes. 
The  pens  of  satirists,  of  memoir-writers  and  of 
diary-keepers,  as  the  brush  of  Reynolds,  have 
given  us  her  speaking  likeness.  But  that  is  all. 
We  do  not  see  her  character  in  the  making  and 
the  modifying;  her  beauty  in  the  fprming  and  the 
decaying.     She  is  posed  before  us,  for  a  moment,  an 
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accomplished  fact  of  destiny.     Though  married  at 
sixteen    (1776)    to    the    brilliant   young    Viscount 
Beauchamp,  who  was  styled  Earl  of  Yarmouth  in 
1 793,  and  succeeded  to  the  Marquisate  in  1 794,  it  is 
not  until  she  has  told  the  tale  of  more  than  forty 
years  that  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  as  a  personality. 
Then    **  All  gentle  and  juvenile,   curly  and  gay/* 
she  comes  before  us  as  the  Marchesa  of  the  period : 
the  one  political  Peeress  of  the  Regency ;  the  one 
Court  Lady  of  the  day,  who  was  firmly  within  the 
grip  of  historic  events.    She  alone  had  any  power 
over  George  Princeps — afterwards  George  IV.     She 
alone,  of  the  Society  women  who  surrounded  the 
throne  of  these  realms  in  the  reigns  of  George  1 1  J. 
and  George  IV.,  was,  not  being  a  mere  spectator  of 
Court    pageants,   neither  a   Royal    servant    nor  a 
Prince's  mistress,  but  a  Lady  of  rank  who  moved 
in  a  definite  Court  orbit  of  her  own. 

Of  course,  she  was  lampooned  as  the  Regent's 
chcre  amie.  Of  course  she  suffered  the  extreme 
penalty,  too  often  gratuitously  inflicted  on  the 
beautiful  woman  who  dares  to  own  an  interest  in 
things  politlb^  and,  above  all,  to  display  a  liking  for 
leaders  of  politics. 

We  can  see  this  lovely  creature,  whose  beauty  lay 
as  much  in  a  perennial  youthfulness  of  spirit  and 
demeanour  as  in  any  perfection  of  form  and  feature, 
going  trippingly  to  earn  the  harsh  opinion  of  world- 
lings and  of  political  opponents.  We  can  see  her,  by 
her  constant  entertainment  of  the  Regent  at  Ragley 
Hall,  Warwickshire,  at  Sudbourne,  Suffolk,  and  in 
Manchester  Square,  London,  provoking  those  winks 
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and  nods  which  so  speedily  hound  down  a  woman's 
reputation.  We  can  see  her,  by  her  apparent  un- 
consciousness of  Royal  vices,  goading  to  mad  execra- 
tions all  contemners  of  the  conceit,  the  profligacy  and 
the  venality  of  the  Regent  and  his  set.  In  the  heat 
of  party  rancour,  the  pot  calls  the  kettle  black. 
Perhaps,  in  this  case,  the  kettle  was  the  sootier. 
No  attempt  may  be  made  to  rehabilitate  the  per- 
sonality of  the  "first  gentleman  in  Europe."  His 
sensual  nature  and  insincere  spirit  must  ever  be 
abhorred  of  the  right-minded. 

To  say  that  the  eldest  son  of  His  Majesty  King 
George  HI.  and  "Good  Queen  Charlotte,"  had  in 
him  some  redeeming  qualities,  is  to  say  what  is  true 
of  all  men  who  are  not,  by  congenital  criminality,  or 
by  the  peremptory  aggressiveness  of  a  purely  intel- 
lectual  self-conceit,  absolute    monsters    of  vice    or 
cruelty.    The  Regent  had  certainly  his  good  points. 
In  earlier  life  he  manifested  some  natural  and  kindly 
feeling     His  attachments  to  women  were  genuine, 
within  certain  limits.     He  was  weak,  irresolute,  and 
cowardly,  rather  than  actively  deceitful  and  heartless. 
He  had,  when  sober  enough  to  display  it,  a  fine 
manner.     And    ''manners  are  not  idle."     His  de- 
meanour  could  be  courtly.     He  was  gifted  with  a 
certain  beauty  of  feature,  and  he  had  a  "  presence  " 
which,  in  spite  of  increasing  fat,  left  him,  even  at 
fifty,  with  an  appearance  which  extorted  the  rambling 
ecstasies  of  the  sycophant  and  the  snob,  and  called 
forth,  in  the  self-respecting  and  the  sensible,  some 
genuine  admiration. 

To  understand  the  contempt  and  the  mockery  that 

F    F 
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were  heaped  upon  the  Marchioness  of  Hertford  by 
some  satirists,  and  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
adulation  and  deference  shown  her  by  many  worthy 
members  of  high  social  circles,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
examine  the  general  situation  of  Society  in  her  day. 
In  particular,  the  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the 
world  at  large  of  the  Royal  Family  must  be  taken 
into  account. 

The  Court  of  Queen  Charlotte,  so  much  vaunted 
in  its  own  and  in  succeeding  times,  as  a  model  of 
propriety  and  domesticity,  had  its  own  particular 
shortcomings.  In  palaces,  as  elsewhere,  sins  of 
omission  bear  fruit  The  Queen's  policy,  or  rather 
lack  of  policy,  in  determining  to  have  no  concerns 
for  the  interests  of  the  King's  rulership,  but  to  be 
wholly  and  solely  a  faithful  wife  to  her  husband's 
person  and  a  rigid  disciplinarian  of  his  children,  had 
the  eftcct  of  warding  off  from  her  Court  not  only  the 
butterfly  women  and  soft-mannered  men  who  give 
brightness,  and  perchance  frivolity,  to  the  social 
atmosphere,  but  also  those  finer  intellects  and  more 
ardent  spirits  who  impose  upon  society  great  ideals 
and  lofty  aspirations. 

The  Ladies  of  Queen  Charlotte  were  remark- 
able, most  of  them,  for  a  meagre  virtue  and  for  a 
most  exemplary  industry  in  arts  of  the  "wool-work" 
and  *' polite-letter  writing''  variety.  As  pastimes 
of  Queens,  Princesses,  and  Court-ladies,  these  arts 
may  be  becoming  enough.  As  occupations,  they  are 
unworthy  and  insufficient.  Of  course  there  are  worse 
employments.  Some  of  the  predecessors  of  Queen 
Charlotte  had  indulged,  even  more  unbecomingly,  in 
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pleasures  and  gaieties  that  were,  to  say  the  least  of 
them,  trivial  and  demeaning. 

The  unimaginative  piety  of  Queen  Charlotte 
befitted  her  high  station  better,  doubtless,  than  the 
cynical  scepticism  of  the  Consort  of  George  II. 
The  Princess-Dowager,  had  she  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  would  have  been  a  more  ''dangerous" 
crown-wearer.  Yet  Charlotte,  with  her  strongly 
marked  limitations  of  sympathy  and  discernment, 
with  her  little,  restless  industries  and  with  her  com- 
monplace, uncultured  instincts,  did  not  respond  in 
any  ample  degree  to  the  demands  of  Queenship. 

Her  motherhood  was  largely  selfish.  She  had 
very  little  real  care  for  the  well-being  of  the  children 
whom  she  ruled  in  youth  with  those  stern  repres- 
sions which  provoke  reaction.  When  called  late  in 
the  day  to  come  forth  from  her  comparative  seclusion 
and  perform  more  of  the  public  duties  of  her  Royal 
state,  than  she  had  ever  planned  to  fulfil,  she  came 
with  what  grace  she  could.  Once  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  been  invested  with  the  Regency,  the  presence 
of  his  mother  was  desired  at  Drawing  Rooms  and 
other  Court  functions,  more  as  an  obstruction  in  the 
path  of  the  persecuted  Princess  of  Wales,  than  as 
true  Mistress  of  the  Court.  Queen  Charlotte  could 
array  herself  at  times  in  full  regal  pomp  But 
with  her,  the  queenly  habit  was  the  garment  of  an 
hour.  In  the  exercise  of  the  pettier  tyrannies  and 
in  the  granting  of  the  smaller  indulgences  of  private 
life,  she  found  her  more  congenial  occupation. 

George  III.  being  withdrawn  from  the  helm  of 
government,  and   the  Prince   of  Wales  becoming, 
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after  some  tussles  with  Parliament  and  the  Ministers, 
virtually  the  King,  it  was  to  his  Court  that  ladies  of 
rank  and  position  naturally  turned  to  find  an  arena 
for  the  exercise  of  their  talents  and  a  platform  for 
the  display  of  their  charms.  But  Carlton  House  was, 
unfortunately,  a  Court  and  not  a  Court  Already 
that  separation  had  taken  place  between  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  cause  of  which  has  been 
variously  attributed  to  the  calculating  infamy  of  the 
Prince  and  to  the  unbecoming  impulses  of  the 
Princess. 

In  passing  judgments  upon  individuals,  one  must 
be  content  to  weigh  actions  in  the  balance  of  inten- 
tions and  to  regard  conduct  in  the  light  of  the 
general  morality  of  the  period  and  of  the  class,  to 
which  the  personages  judged  belong.  To  form  a 
right  estimate  of  the  dealings  of  George  III.  in  the 
matter  of  the  marriage  of  his  heir  to  his  niece 
Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  one  must  remember 
that,  in  his  day,  the  justice  of  marriages  of  con- 
venience had  never  been  questioned.  In  the  Vic- 
torian era,  it  is  the  mode  to  speak  gushingly  of  all 
Royal  unions  as  true  love  matches.  Thus  far  have 
we  progressed  in  our  morality.  We  affect  now  to 
think  shame  of  any  marriage  not  made  in  the  heaven 
of  a  mutual  love.  All  the  while  we  know  that  the 
weddings  of  Princes  are  still  largely  matters  of  State 
policy.  liut  it  goes  against  the  grain  of  our  social 
conscience  to  refer  to  them  as  alliances  of  utility. 
In  the  days  of  **  Farmer  George"  the  public  mind 
was  blunter.  The  .King  himself  had  married  in  the 
end,    for   his   ow^n   and   for    the    nation's  fame,  an 
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unknown  Princess,  with  whom  he  had  settled  down 
to  a  life  of  sturdy  and  irreproachable  connubiality. 

It  was  an  awkward  fact  that  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  had 
been  received  at  Court,  as  the  reputable  spouse  of 
the  accomplished  and  elegant  Heir-apparent.  The 
Royal  Marriage  Act,  which  makes  marriages  of  the 
kind  into  which  she  was  led  illegal,  had  not  then 
been  passed.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was,  undoubtedly, 
the  Prince's  lawful  wife.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss  here  her  claims  to  the  special  honours 
which  Society,  headed  by  the  rigorous  Queen,  ac- 
corded her.  The  Prince,  of  course,  when  the  occa- 
sion seemed  to  call  for  it,  ignored  the  fact  of  his 
marriage,  and  characteristically  violated  all  responsi- 
bilities of  friendship,  by  giving  Fox  authority  to  deny 
it  in  Parliament.  He  exculpated  himself  to  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  by  saying  Fox  had  made  the  denial  on 
his  own  initiative. 

The  woman  of  experience  who,  with  her  eyes 
open,  condescended  to  a  secret  marriage  with  a 
princeling,  deserved  perhaps  in  the  last  century,  as 
she  would  certainly  deserve  in  this,  were  unregistered 
marriages  now  possible,  to  be  treated  with  less  of 
honour  and  courtesy  than  is  the  due  of  the  ordinarily 
wedded  wife.  Mrs.  hitzherbert  was  a  woman  of 
character ;  she  had  some  admirable  qualities.  Her 
story  is  largely  the  product  of  certain  social  forces 
of  her  day.  It  is  one  that  much  needs  telling  in 
calm,  unbiassed  mood.  There  is  no  need  to  in- 
criminate her,  in  order  to  justify  George  III.'s  dis- 
regard of  her.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  being  what 
he  was,   had  formed   many  other  wholly  irregular 
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attachments.  Among  a  crowd  of  **  loves,"  the 
Countess  of  Jersey  had  come  to  be  a  supreme 
Sultana. 

These  things,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  knew  the  world 
and  her  Prince  too  well,  not  to  have  expected  of 
him.  But  what  she  did  not  expect  was  that  Hi3 
Royal  Highness  would  marry.  Though  supremely 
voluptuous  and  evasive,  the  Prince  had  himself  not 
contemplated  the  taking  of  another  Consort.  His 
crimes  were  rarely  studied,  only  he  had  neither  the 
courage  nor  the  honesty  to  escape  the  traps  of 
destiny.  When  his  broadcast  sowing  of  wild  oats 
yielded  a  crop  most  plentiful,  he  was  powerless  to 
cut  a  way  through  the  tangled  mass.  He  consoled 
himself  by  letting  the  thicket  weave  ever  more 
closely  round  him. 

His  extravagances  and  profligacies  had  plunged 
him  deeply  in  debt,  for  the  second  time  in  his 
career.  Neither  King  nor  Prince  dared  challenge 
again  the  tolerance  of  the  country  by  asking  relief  by 
Parliament  from  his  liabilities.  This  was  the  blind 
alley  of  his  fortunes.  The  way  out  lay  through  a 
dignified  and  befitting  marriage.  The  King  took 
the  affair  in  hand.  George  must  marry  and  settle 
down.  His  father  before  him,  resolute  and  reli- 
gious-minded, had  suppressed  his  personal  inclin- 
ations and  chosen  the  more  regal  path.  Parliament 
would  not  demur  to  making  a  handsome  settlement 
upon  the  Heir- Apparent,  once  he  should  join  him- 
self to  a  Royal  Consort,  and  give  hope  of  pro- 
longing the  direct  line  of  succession.  It  was  obvious 
I  hat  the  Prince  had  no  choice  in  the  matter.     The 
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time  had  arrived  for  the  abandoning  of  youthful 
follies. 

And  the  Princess  came.  On  her  wedding-night, 
her  husband  lay  drunk  beneath  her  bedroom  grate. 
George  himself  declared  that  repugnance  to  the 
idea  of  the  union  had  been  heightened  by  the 
Princess's  uncleanly  appearance.  Ideas  of  cleanli- 
ness, even  as  ideas  of  morality,  are  comparative. 
Even  now,  when  the  moneyed  and  cultured  classes 
of  all  nations  are  becoming  homogeneous  in  their 
customs,  Anglo-Saxon  visitors  to  foreign  lands  growl 
over  the  size  of  washing-basins  and  chafe  at  the 
difficulties  of  obtaining  daily  baths.  The  **  mould 
of  fashion"  himself  had,  with  his  younger  brothers, 
been  accustomed  in  childhood  to  no  more  extrava- 
gant luxury  than  a  fortnightly  tub.*  In  later  life  no 
doubt  the  Regent's  notions  of  bathing  became  more 
modernised. 

Caroline,  coming  fresh  from  an  antiquated  German 
Court,  may  have  been  no  more  careless  of  toilette 
details  than  was  probably  her  Royal  mother-in-law 
when  she  first  came  to  this  country.  But  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  more  English  in  many 
things  than  his  father,  particularly,  perhaps,  in 
his  prejudices  in  favour  of  good  grooming.  Be- 
sides, Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  had  been 
sufficiently  in  awe  of  the  King  of  England  and 
sufficiently  submissive  to  her  liege  lord  to  take 
any  hint  regarding  her  appearance  and  her 
actions,  her  husband  had  been  pleased  to  throw  out 
Caroline  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbtittel  was   made   of 

•  See  Diary  of  L^idy  Mary  Coke. 
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very  different  metal.  She  was  no  lisping  child  in 
the  arts  of  social  empire.  She  had  had  her  meed 
of  admiration.  She  had  seen  women  governing  men, 
among  them  a  man  she  honoured— her  own  father 
— by  their  impertinencies  and  their  caprices.  When 
the  Prince  criticised  the  shoes  she  wore  on  her 
arrival,  she  told  him  saucily  to  get  her  another  pair. 
When  he  took  her  hand  on  entering  the  carriage  in 
which  they  drove  from  the  wedding  ceremony  at  St. 
James's,  and  murmured  something  about  hoping  the 
event  would  prove  a  happy  one,  she  snatched  her 
fingers  away  with  what  was  intended  to  be  an  asser- 
tion of  dignity.  The  Heir  to  the  greatest  £m(ure  of 
the  world  expected  different  treatment  from  the 
daughter  of  the  Ruler  of  a  petty  German  State. 
Yet  all  these  little  artifices  and  effronteries  did  not 
justify  the  Prince,  her  husband,  in  forcing  the 
Countess  of  Jersey  into  Caroline's  Household,  as 
Mistress  of  the  Robes  and  marital  spy.  Neither 
did  it  warrant  his  using  the  woman,  chosen  to  bear 
him  and  England  an  heir,  only  as  a  temporary  tool 
by  which  to  extort  from  Parliament  the  payment  of 
his  debts. 

On  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the  woful 
Caroline  received  a  message  from  her  husband 
informing  her  that  she  must  never  again  expect  the 
privilege  of  sharing  the  same  domicile  with  him. 
This  w^as  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Henceforth 
the  Prince  and  his  minions  spared  no  pains  in 
endeavouring  to  fasten  on  the  Princess  a  fault 
which  would  entitle  him  to  a  divorce,  though  the 
same  criminality,  a  thousand  times  repeated,   gave 


Iher  no  cause  against  him.  And  Caroline,  indiscreet, 
iimpulsive  and  recriminatory,  while  she  gimrded 
I  sedulously  against  any  explicit  deed  of  vice,  lived 
I  the  contemptuous,  the  happy-go-lucky,  the  implicitly 


^oose  life  which  her   temperament  and  her  wrongs 
I  urged  her  into. 

And  the  Princess  Charlotte  grew  up,  as  she  could. 
I  Hers  was  a  melancholy  little  history.  The  object  of 
Kher  father's  acute  jealousy,  she  was  also  a  source  of 
^dissatisfaction  to  her  mother.      Though  she  took  the 
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side  of  the  Princess  in  the  Regent's  skirmishes  with 
his  wife,  Princess  Charlotte  could  not  be  so  com- 
pletely unreserved  in  her  devotion  to  her  mother  as 
that  mother  wished.  For  the  miseries  of  the  situation 
of  the  girl-Princess,  her  grandmother,  the  Queen  of 
Kngland,  had  no  pity ;  for  the  faults  of  her  consti- 
tution, she  was  full  of  stem  reproo£  Alas,  for 
•*  good  Queen  Charlotte,"  her  taste  of  life  was 
bitter  in  the  end.  She  could  pardon  much  in  that 
son  of  high  hopes — her  first-born.  The  Prince  of 
many  accomplishments  was  versed  in  the  art  of 
wheedling.  But  for  the  inconsistencies  and  im- 
petuosities of  a  Princess,  who  could  be  many  things  in 
turn,  but  never  abject  to  her  husband,  the  Queen 
had  no  toleration.  The  daughter  of  such  a  one,  she 
deemed  quite  hopeless.  The  King  alone,  while  he 
rc'tained  his  reason,  remained  a  friend  to  the  rash 
Princess,  and  to  her  little  Charlotte.  But  the 
establishment  of  the  Regency  was  the  doom  of 
Carohne.  Where  Queen  and  Prince  held  up  the 
warning  finger,  Society  turned  away.  The  Princess 
of  Wales  had  no  discrimination.  Some  noble- 
minded  lords  and  ladies  supported  her  cause  to  the 
end.  P)ut  it  was  not  the  instinct  of  Caroline  to 
choose  the  best  alone  for  her  friends.  The  highest 
placed  and  the  most  reputable  of  social  leaders 
abandoned  the  Court  of  the  Princess.  Some  of  the 
more  self-respecting  absented  themselves  also  from 
the  Court  of  the  Prince.  But  the  Regent's  hand  was 
on  the  helm  of  government.  The  Nation  itself  had 
invested  him  with  regal  power.  George  Guelph 
may    have    been    a   voluptuary,   a  spendthrift    and 


[  a  cheat,  but  tlie   King  i:)f  England  had  need  of  ser- 
f  vants. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  time  and  circum- 
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[■Stance  that  the  soft,  rounded  little  figure  of  the 
1  Marchioness  of  Hertford  stands  forth  in  its  own 
I  lustre,  the  mark  of  many  criticisms. 

In  the  view  of  some,  she  was  wholly  flippant;  a 
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silly,  lisping  thing,  made  up  of  many  affectations. 
Others  regarded  her  as  a  woman  of  pure  aims  and 
kindly  impulses,  exercising  a  dominion  for  the  right 
over  a  battered  roui  who  heard,  in  her  childish 
accents,  his  call  to  higher  things. 

In  November,  1806,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert 
Ward,  in  London,  to  Viscount  Lowther,  contained 
the  item  of  news  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
**  taken  it  into  his  head"  that  he  was  in  love  with 
Lady  Hertford  (then  forty-six  years  of  age),  and 
that  the  lady  had  "taken  it  into  her  head  to  run 
away  to  Ireland  as  the  best  protection  for  her 
modesty." 

Thomas  Moore,  in  his  **  Diary  of  a  Politician," 
mocked  at  this  early  hesitation  concerning  the  atten- 
tions of  the  Prince,  in  his  account  of  a  supposed 
party  at  Lord  Castlereagh's,  at  which 

"In  choosing  songs  the  R — g — t  named, 
*  Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood  framed,' 
While  gentle  H — rtf— d  begg*d  and  pray*d, 
For  '  young  I  am  and  sore  afraid/  *' 

The  extreme  youthfulness  of  Lady  Hertford's 
appearance  and  the  almost  shy  decorum  of  her 
outward  manner  are,  however,  alluded  to  in  very 
different  terms  in  the  Historical  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Nathaniel  Wraxall.  In  18 18,  when  she  was  alreac 
more  than  fifty-eiijht  years  of  age,  Wraxall  w 
that  she  was  ''still  capable  of  inspiring  passion." 
He  continued,  *•  That  she  does  indeed  inspire  passion, 
in  some  sense  of  the  word,  must  be  assumed  from  the 
empire  which  she  maintains  at  this  hour  over  the 
Regent — an   empire   depending,  however,  from   the 
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first  moment  of  its  origin,  more  on  intellectual  and 
moral  endowments  than  on  corporeal  qualities  and 
reposing  principally  on  admiration  or  esteem."  A 
few  years  before  these  words  were  written  of  her, 
one  who  might  have  been  pardoned  a  harsh  judg- 
ment— the  Princess  of  Wales  herself— said  that  Lady 
Hertford  was  a  woman  of  **  intact  virtue."  **  It 
is  only?"  affirmed  the  Princess,  **a  liaison  of  vanity 
on  her  part  with  my  better  half,  but  it  will  not  last 
long,  she  is  too  formal  for  him." 

These  words  came  true,  though  their  fulfilment 
was  delayed.  It  was  difficult  for  the  Regent's  wife, 
who  had  been  brought  into  such  poignant  contact 
with  the  grosser  side  of  her  husband's  nature,  to 
understand  the  charm  to  such  a  Prince  of  the 
innate  courtesy  of  a  true  English  lady.  But  the 
Princess's  testimony  to  the  virtue  of  Lady  Hertford 
is  invaluable.  How  many  a  wife,  in  her  position, 
would  have  denounced  the  vain  little  Marchioness 
unhesitatingly  as  a  rival !  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  esti- 
mate of  the  lady's  character  was  not  so  generous. 

The  Marchioness  of  Hertford  and  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert  had  once  been. on  terms  of  intimacy.  This 
was  probably  in  days  when  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  posi- 
tion at  Court  and  in  Society  was  recognisable, 
j/fccording  to  the  hard  little  codes  of  fashion.  At 
iub§equent  time,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  became 
anxious  to  retain  the  custody  of  a  daughter  of 
Lady  Seymour,  whom  she  had  adopted.  She 
applied  to  Lady  Hertford  to  beg  Lord  Hertford — 
as  head  of  the  Seymour  family — to  enable  her 
to   keep    the   child.      The  negotiations    over   this 
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matter  were   protracted.    The   Prince    Regent  be- 
came  Mrs.    Fitzherbert's  emissary  to   Lady  Hert- 
ford, and  the  result  of  many  conferences  was  the 
establishment  by  the  Marchioness  of  an  ascendancy 
over  the  Regent  superior  to  that  exercised  by  **  Mrs. 
Fitz."     The  biographer  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  (Lang- 
dale)  does  not  spare  Lady  Hertford  in  his  account 
of    the    affair.     From    a    friend,    he    asserts,   the 
Marchioness  was  converted  into  a  successful  rival, 
and    **  anxious   for   the    preservation   of    her    own 
reputation,  which  she  was  not  willing  to  compromise 
with  the  public  even  when  she  ruled  the  Prince  with 
the  most  absolute  sway,"  Lady  Hertford  subjected 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  "to  very  severe  trials,  which  at 
last,   almost   as   she  said,   ruined    her  health  and 
destroyed   her  nerves.      Attentions   were   required 
from  her  towards  Lady  Hertford  herself,  even  when 
most  aware  of  her  superior  influence  over  the  Prince, 
and  these  attentions  were  extorted  by  the  menace 
of  taking  away  Miss  Seymour.     To  diminish  her 
apparent  influence  in  public  as  well  as  private  was 
now  the  object.     When   at  Brighton,  the   Prince, 
who   had  passed  part  of  the  mornings  with   Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  on  friendly  terms  at  her  own  house,  did 
not  even  notice  her  in  the  slightest  manner  at  the 
Pavilion  on  the  same  evenings,  and  she  afterwards 
understood  that  such  attentions  would   have   been 
reported  to  her  rival." 

In  this  account  there  is  an  obvious  bias.  The 
wrongs  inflicted  on  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  had  been 
greater,  in  many  respects,  than  those  visited  on  the 
Princess  of  Wales.     Her  natural  resentment,  though 
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not  as  virulent  as  that  of  Caroline,  resolved  itself 
more  easily  into  jealousy.  The  Prince  had  never 
professed  affection  for  the  Princess.  Their  relations, 
by  common  consent,  had  been  based  throughout  on 
form.  Caroline  herself  admitted  that  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert  was  the  Prince's  true  wife. 

Lady  Hertford's  innate  formality,  so  shrewdly  de- 
tected by  the  Princess,  showed  itself  in  her  desire  to 
diminish  the  apparent  influence  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert. 
It  was  obviously  her  wish  to  subdue  the  scandal, 
which  the  Regent's  pronounced  attentions  to  one, 
so  equivocally  placed,  were  causing.  In  a  sense, 
Lady  Hertford  had  indeed  become  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's 
rival,  for  she  had  constituted  herself  the  rival  of  all 
the  open  vices  and  questionable  employments  which 
were  so  surely  bringing  the  Regent  of  the  Kingdom 
into  popular  contempt. 

According  to  Wraxall,  the  first  noble  and  bene- 
ficial use  the  Marchioness  of  Hertford  made  of  her 
ascendancy  was  to  induce  the  Regent  to  sell  his 
racehorses,  break  up  his  racing  establishment,  and 
bid  adieu  to  the  Turf.  This  was  after  the  supposed 
'^  pulling"  of  the  Prince's  horse  by  Chiffney  had 
drawn  down  upon  him  the  censure  of  a  Jockey  Club 
committee.  Having  laid  siege  to  the  stronghold 
of  his  extravagancies.  Lady  Hertford  made  her  next 
attack  on  those  relationships  which  caused  many  of 
the  best  people  in  England  to  avoid  his  Court.  At 
Brighton,  in  particular,  the  Prince  was  known  to  be 
surrounded  constantly  by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  set. 
For  this  reason  alone,  many  daughters  of  Peers  and 
others  were  absolutely  kept  back  from  presentation 
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at  Court,  and,  in  particular,  were  restrained  from 
all  participation  in  the  gaieties  of  Brighton.  The 
Princess  Charlotte  herself  was  growing  up  deprived 
of  the  introductions  essential  to  her  preparation  for 
her  high  career.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
*•  gentle  Hertford"  applied  herself  to  the  task  of 
making  the  conduct,  both  at  the  Pavilion  and  at 
Carlton  House,  conform  more  nearly  to  generally- 
accepted  standards  of  courtly  behaviour. 

Not  that  the  lady  was  in  any  sense  a  prude.  She 
understood  the  meaning  of  a  joke,  and  allowed  the 
Regent  plenty  of  play.  Upon  one  occasion  the 
wife  of  a  certain  Mr.  Lawsell,  then  staying  at 
Brighton,  was  of  the  Royal  party,  and  the  Prince 
good-humouredly  told  her  he  would  like  to  dine 
with  Mr.  Lawsell  and  herself  that  evening.  This 
arrangement  not  happening  to  be  acceptable  at  the 
moment  to  the  couple  honoured,  Mrs.  Lawsell 
begged  Lord  Beauchamp  (the  son  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Hertford,  st3'led  also  Earl  of  Yarmouth)  to  make  a 
party  for  the  Prince,  giving  as  an  excuse  that  Mr. 
Lawsell  was  indisposed  and  had  had  to  retire  to  bed. 
This  alteration  was  therefore  effected.  As  a  diver- 
sion after  dinner  at  Lord  Beauchamp's,  the  Prince, 
who  had  some  suspicion  of  the  facts,  exclaimed,  "We 
must  not  let  Lawsell  die  for  lack  of  a  doctor !  "  Every 
physician  in  Brighton  was  written  to,  each  being 
requested,  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  to  attend  at  once 
at  Mr.  Lawsell's.  The  letters  were  hastily  penned 
by  the  Prince  and  his  friends,  among  whom  was 
the  guardian  Marchioness.  At  Mr.  Lawsell's,  night 
was  made   hideous  by  the  pealing  of  bells  and  the 
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crashing  of  knockers,  as  medical  man  after  medical 
man  responded  to  the  summons.  All  were  refused 
admittance,  on  the  ground  that  the  master  of  the 
house  had  retired  to  rest  without  complaining  of 
illness.  But  one  prominent  physician  urged,  with 
such  eminent  good  reason,  that  no  one  would  have 
ventured  to  send  for  a  person  of  his  importance 
unless  truly  suffering,  that  he  was  ushered  into  the 
sleeping  apartment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawsell,  only 
to  be  met  there  with  expostulations  which  proved 
to  all  parties  that  a  gigantic  hoax  had  been  played. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  Regent's  method 
of  retaliation  on  the  friend  who  sought  to  evade  the 
hospitality  demanded  of  him  was  specially  dignified. 
But  the  fun  was  innocent.  The  Marchioness  was 
quite  kittenish  enough  to  enjoy  a  joke  of  the  kind. 
In  any  case,  she  did  not  have  the  Regent  altogether 
in  leading-strings.  It  was  not  her  **  mission''  to 
impart  any  special  severity  to  the  Prince's  Court. 
Only  she  strove,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  Regency,  to  preserve  some  of  the  dignity 
and  all  the  outward  decorum  of  a  Court  which 
George  III.  and  his  Queen  had  purified.  She  knew 
enough,  perhaps,  of  the  family  and  personal  history 
of  the  Prince,  she  served,  to  foresee  that,  unless 
some  check  and  influence  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
him,  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  Court  would 
become  speedily  those  of  a  pot-house,  and  of  worse. 

It  was  an  herculean  task  the  plump,  little,  chatter- 
ing Marchioness  had  set  herself — to  reform,  from 
within,  a  Court  that  had  no  mistress,  or  rather  a 
Court  from  which  the  mistress  had  been  alienated. 
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There  were  Augean  stables  there  to  cleanse.  Yet 
the  methods  she  chose  were  not  those  of  force. 
The  old,  old,  woman's  weapons  of  coaxing  and 
petting  were  the  only  ones  she  understood  the  art 
of.  Under  pressure  from  these,  the  Prince  gave  all 
his  more  marked  exhibitions  of  kingly  activity  in 
affairs  of  State,  and  treated  Society  to  his  most 
regal  entertainments. 

It  was  while  her  eyes  smiled  commendation,  that 
the  Prince,  on  being  appointed  Regent,  forsook  the 
opposition  to  which,  from  perverseness,  he  had  allied 
himself,  and  retained  his  father's  old  servants  in 
office.  It  is  true  that  by  the  Regent's  conservatism, 
Lady  Hertford's  husband  and  son  ran  no  risk  of 
losing  their  offices.  But  the  Marchioness  was 
sufficiently  domestic  in  her  political  views  to  believe 
quite  genuinely  that  old  family  retainers  form  the 
best  of  servitors.  The  Seymour  family  had  a 
natural  talent  for  the  filling  of  State  offices.  The 
daughter  of  a  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber,  the  wife 
of  a  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  mother  of  a  Vice- 
Chamberlain,  held  necessarily  the  belief  that  in  the 
preservation  of  the  dignity  of  the  Court  lay  the 
chief  safeguard  of  the  Nation. 

Lady  Hertford  did  not  lead  Society  in  the  sense 
of  creating  new  fashions  or  of  reforming  existing 
institutions.  The  circumstances  of  her  birth  and  of 
destiny  had  induced  her  to  regard  a  social  order,  in 
which  are  included  a  King  and  Court,  as  a  condition 
of  things  which  could  not  be  overturned  or  dis- 
organised without  disastrous  effect  to  the  country. 
To  a  mind,  trained  as  hers,  it  would  seem,  without 
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reasoning  about  it,  to  be  the  supreme  task  of  a 
woman  of  rank  to  uphold  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Throne  and  to  minister  to  its  good  repute.  If  the 
Princess,  who  should  have  been  presiding  over  social 
and  Court  affairs,  had  been  ousted  from  her  office — 
no  matter  whose  the  fault,  or  by  what  means — it 
became  all  the  more  the  duty  of  the  Court  T^dy  to 
countenance  the  Powers  that  be. 

The  influence  of  the  Marchioness  was  at  its  zenith 
when  the  Prince  Regent  gave  xhe  fetes  at  Carlton 
House  and  the  concerts  at  the  Brighton  Pavilion, 
which  were  attended  by  the  Queen  and  the  Princesses, 
including  Princess  Charlotte.  The  dates,  indeed, 
of  the  full  establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Marchioness  and  of  the  bringing  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  into  due  prominence  at  Court  functions, 
are  coincident  It  is  true  that  the  Prince's  recogni- 
tion of  his  daughter's  social  and  princely  rights  was 
also  simultaneous  with  the  departure  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales  for  the  Continent.  But  even  if  we  do  not 
recognise  Lady  Hertford  as  an  active  agent  in  pro- 
moling  the  order  at  Carlton  House  and  at  the  Pavi- 
lion, which  made  possible  the  temporary  residence 
there  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Marchioness  discreetly  refrained  from  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  certain  other  Court  ladies  whom  the 
Regent's  attentions  rendered  insolent  and  sub- 
versive. To  assist  in  the  maintenance,  not  to  aid 
in  the  destruction,  of  social  order,  was  the  pet 
vanity  of  the  Marchioness.  Lady  Hertford  had  all 
the  born  Society  woman's  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
mild  dissipation.     Besides  encouraging  the  Regent 
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to  give  a  wholesome  brightness  to  the  social 
atmosphere  by  entertaining,  in  true  princely  fashion, 
she  ensured  his  attendance  as  a  "lion"  of  many 
London  parties,  by  going  thither  herself.  Moore, 
in  his  satirical  verses,  passed  comment  on  this 
practice,  as  on  others  of  the  Marchioness  and  the 
Prince.     In  Letter  V.  of  "The  Twopenny  Post- 

Bag,"  the  Countess  Dowager  of  C writes  to 

a  friend : — 

"  But,  my  dear  Lady ,  can't  you  hit  on  some  notion, 

At  least  for  one  night  to  set  London  in  motion  ? 
As  to  having  the  R — g — t,  that  show  has  gone  t>y ; 
Desides,  I've  remarked  that  (between  you  and  I) 
The  Marchioness  and  he,  inconvenient  in  more  ways. 
Have  taken  much  lately  to  whisperings  in  doorways ; 
Which— considering,  you  know,  dear,  the  size  of  the  two — 
Makes  a  block  that  one*s  company  cannot  get  through  ; 
And  a  house,  such  as  mine  is,  with  doorways  so  small, 
Has  no  room  for  such  cumbersome  love-work  at  all." 

In  his  contempt  for  the  Regent  and  in  his  detesta- 
tion of  the  Prince's  party,  Moore  cast  many  odious 
reflections  upon  the  Marchioness.  The  poet's  hour- 
ocois  breeding  was  rank  in  him  to  the  end.  All  his 
later  aristocratic  associates  did  not  allay  it.  His  social 
satires,  though  witty,  were  ever  a  little  aside  the  mark. 
He  could  not  be  divested  of  the  plebeian  presumption 
that  ever}'  delicately-nurtured,  daintily  dressed,  and 
perchance  be-frizzled  and  be-powdered  Beauty  must 
needs  be  an  uncompromising  Jezebel.  It  is  not 
always  the  women  who  lend  ear  to  the  whispered 
compliments  of  princes,  when  exposed  to  the  obser- 
vation of  all  the  world,  who  are  the  panderers  in 
secret  to  those  princes'  vices. 

As    a  general    rule,  the  more   innocent-minded 
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among  women  have  an  obtuseness  of  perception  in 
regard  to  the  real  characters  of  men  of  pleasure. 
They  have  no  power  of  picturing  any  actual  depravity. 
And  they  have  a  comfortable  faith  that  the  attitude 
of  restraint,  their  own  cold  purity  imposes,  is  the 
attitude,  the  voluptuary  himself,  when  untempted 
and  undistressed,  most  loves  to  assume. 

At  her  own  house,  the  Marchioness  sought  the 
Regent's  diversion  by  bringing  to  his  notice  any 
person  of  social  or  literary  fame  whose  acquaintance 
might  prove  amusing.  Through  the  Sheridans, 
father  and  son,  the  Lady  Hertford  first  heard  of  the 
talents  of  Theodore  Hook.  Delighted  with  his 
powers  of  musical  and  poetical  improvisation,  she 
sang  his  praises  here,  there,  and  everywhere  in  her 
own  impulsive  way,  and  eventually  introduced  him 
to  the  Regent.  By  the  Prince,  also.  Hook's  talents 
were  appreciated,  and  the  young  man  became  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  supper-parties  at  Hertford 
House,  and  of  many  fashionable  drawing-rooms. 
The  custom  of  rewarding  talent  by  the  granting 
of  posts  under  Government  was  still  the  recognised 
Court  method  of  subsidising  genius.  The  Prince 
did  not  forget  Hook,  and  Hook's  indebtedness  to 
the  Regent,  through  years  of  personal  instability, 
was  paid  at  last  by  the  aid  he  rendered  in  the  per- 
secution of  Queen  Caroline.  It  was  Hook  who 
brought  out  the  famous  '*  John  Bull,"  a  newspaper 
that  was  obviously  the  organ  of  the  hatred  and 
virulence  of  George  IV.  But  before  George  IV. 
ascended  the  throne,  the  power  of  the  fascinating 
Marchioness  had  begun  to  wane.    The  responsibility 
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of  the  final  injustices  heaped  upon  Queen  Caroline 
does  not  lie  at  her  door.  Another  lady  of  title, 
whose  power  over  the  King  was  of  a  different 
quality,  had  the  ascendant  in  later  days. 

The  riot  and  the  libertinism,  it  had  been  the  care 
of  Lady  Hertford  to  ward  off,  rode  rampant,  in  the 
end,  over  the  household  of  George  IV.  Even  while 
he  still  continued  to  visit  the  Marchioness,  he 
began  to  lessen  his  attendances  at  the  houses  of 
other  persons  of  rank  who  had  a  right  to  look  for 
marks  of  their  Prince's  friendship,  and  to  whose 
reputable  company  the  Marchioness  had  ever 
exerted  her  wiles  to  draw  him.  His  Courts  and 
formal  entertainments  became  less  and  less  frequent. 
Fanned  by  the  sweet  encouragemenf  of  the  "  Gentle 
I  lertford,"  he  had  made,  as  it  were,  a  grand  flare- 
up  of  propriety,  before  he  let  the  better  side  of  him 
become  finally  extinguished. 

Yet  who  shall  say  that  the  efforts  of  the  Mar- 
chioness were  vain  ?  For  a  time,  at  least,  she 
effected  some  measure  of  improvement.  And  she 
delayed  for  the  King  that  day  of  reckoning  between 
Crown  and  country  which  many  times  seemed  to 
threaten,  which  his  death  at  last  prevented,  which 
his  successor  avoided  by  a  wholly  characterless 
rule,  and  which,  most  happily,  a  later  Sovereign 
has  overthrown  all  cause  for.  No  genuine  action  in 
a  genuine  cause  fails  of  its  effect.  Flirtation,  as 
a  method  of  controlling  kings  or  of  governing 
lesser  mortals,  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Yet  Lady 
Hertford,  in  her  panoply  of  melting  eyes,  dimpled 
mouth,   youthful    mien,   and  reposeful    curves    of 
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figure,  undoubtedly  attacked  the  Regent  on  his 
only  vulnerable  side. 

The  hope  must  be  that  she  counted  the  cost  of 
conquest,  before  setting  out  to  battle  with  the 
vices  of  the  '*  first  gentleman  in  Europe/'  This  is 
a  strange  world ;  and  the  women  in  it  who  attempt 
a  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  guilt  must  needs 
sacrifice  a  portion  of  their  good  repute.  Not  that 
Isabella,  Marchioness  of  Hertford,  was  in  any  sense 
the  "new  woman"  of  her  epoch.  She  was  just  a 
woman.  In  studying  her,  there  is  no  need  to 
enquire  to  what  camp  in  politics  she  actually  be- 
longed. Such  as  she  may  come — their  **  dark  tresses 
flowing" — bringing  with  them  sermons  on  No 
Popery  or  on  Compulsory  Education.  Licensing 
Reform  or  Labour  Problem  Solutions  may  be  among 
the  weapons  of  their  Party's  warfare.  They  may  be 
allied,  as  was  Lady  Hertford,  to  a  body  of  men  who 
concern  themselves  with  the  Government  of  Europe, 
while  Home  Affairs  are  shamefully  neglected,  or 
joined,  on  the  other  hand,  to  "  little  Englanders," 
who  count  inglorious  peace  worthier  than  glorious 
war.  Whatever  the  cause  they  serve,  they  give  it 
all  their  heart  and  yoke  their  every  vanity  to  its 
service. 

The  British  public  no  longer  grumbles  at  the 
policy  that  gave  it  Waterloo.  To  that  policy,  Lady 
Hertford  undoubtedly  contributed.  Her  position,  at 
her  period,  was  unique  ;  she  was  the  rallying-point 
of  the  Tory  Leaders  in  the  second  decade  of  the 
present  century,  as  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
had  been  the  inspiration  of  the  Whigs  in  the  reign 
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of  Queen  Anne  and  Lucy,  Countess  of  Carlisle,  the 
Egeria  of  the  political  chiefs  of  the  pre-revolutionaiy 
period.  In  the  satires,  aimed  at  the  Grovernment 
under  the  Regency,  the  Marchioness  was  counted 
fair  game  for  ribaldry.  Had  she  been  veritably  a 
Councillor  of  State,  she  could  not  have  been  more 
scurrilously  abused.  For  a  time,  indeed,  England 
was  governed  from  Hertford  House  ;  both  the  hus- 
band and  the  son  of  the  Marchioness  were  among 
the  Regent's  most  intimate  political  associates. 
Day  after  day  the  Prince's  incog,  vehicle,  a  yellow 
chariot,  was  seen  rumbling  into  Manchester  Square, 
and  in  the  Scourge  for  1814,  was  inserted  the  mock 
advertisement:  *'  Lost  between  Pall  Mall  and  Man- 
chester Square,  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince 
Regent." 

No  wonder  that  the  fame  of  the  fascinating 
Marchioness  spread  far  and  wide.  When  Madame 
de  Stael  came  to  this  country,  and  paraded  Society 
as  a  literary  lioness,  she  was  all  eagerness  to  pay 
her  court  to  the  great  lady,  who  was  of  supremer 
authority  at  Court  than  either  Queen  or  Princess. 
At  last  the  distinguished  female  genius  of  the  first 
Empire  was  presented,  as  she  supposed,  to  the 
guiding  star  of  Buonaparte's  hereditary  einemy. 
Madame  hastened  to  assure '*  My  Lady  "  that  ''la 
renonnfiic  avoit  va?itSe  sa  bcatitS  et  son  esprit  par  tout 
/r  Contiutut — que  ses  portraits  itoient  gravis  et  faisaicnt 
les  charmes  et  I'ornement  de  tons  les  palais^ 

Unfortunately  for  the  effect  of  this  speech,  it  w^as 
made  by  mistake,  among  a  crowd  of  women  at  an 
evening-party,  to  a  certain  **  old  Mrs.  B." — a  lady, 
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perhaps,  not  much  older  in  actual  years  than  the 
Marchioness,  but  so  infinitely  more  aged  in  appear- 
ance, as  to  make  the  addressing  of  these  compliments 
to  her  the  joke  of  the  season  for  fashionable 
London. 

The  Marchioness  of  Hertford  died  in  1834,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-four.  Could  the  history  of  her 
earlier,  or  of  her  declining  years  be  written,  it 
would  have  no  doubt  its  instructions  and  its  morals. 
But  the  story  of  the  woman  is  epitomized  in  the 
vision  of  her  at  the  zenith  of  her  beauty  and  her 
power.  She  held  an  honourable  position  in  Society 
to  the  end.  Queen  Adelaide  recognised  her  rare 
distinction,  and  one  of  the  few  visits  made  by  the 
Queen  of  William  IV.  to  an  English  country- 
house  was  paid  to  Ragley  Hall.  Throughout  his 
life,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  regarded  his  wife  with 
the  greatest  affection  and  respect,  and  the  tradition 
of  her  stateliness,  and  of  her  marvellous  beauty  in 
old  age,  is  preserved  among  the  descendants  of  her 
sisters.  In  the  Seymour  family,  it  has  always  been, 
and  still  is,  the  impression  that  the  stories  about 
her,  A^hich  assailed  her  virtue,  were  malicious  and 
unwarrantable.  There  are  those  living  who  have 
spoken  with  elder  members  of  their  families  who 
recollected  her  during  the  last  years  of  her  life.  In 
age,  her  dignity  was  sufficient  to  command  a 
respectful  view  of  her  earlier  conduct.  It  should 
always  be  remembered  that  she  was  no  longer 
young,  though  so  excellently  **  well-preserved,"  at 
the  time  of  her  association  with  the  Regent. 

When  the  turn  of  Isabella,  Marchioness  01  Hert- 
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ford,  came  to  take  her  exit  from  this  life-scene,  her 
funeral  procession  passed  through  London,  and 
great  crowds  assembled  to  see  the  mournful  car 
go  by.  William  IV.  sent  all  the  Royal  carriages, 
and,  so  said  an  eye-witness,  *'  every  other  carriage 
in  London  was  there.*'  This  manifestation  of  all 
but  national  mourning  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
Greville,  **a  pompous  piece  of  folly.''  He  failed 
to  understand  the  lady's  claim  to  such  honours, 
unless  it  were  as  "having  been  George  IV.'s 
mistress." 

But  the  times  were  getting  a  little  late  for  that 
ground  to  prove  a  title  to  State  honours.  The 
fact  of  being  a  King's  mistress  would,  in  1834, 
have  been  a  reason  rather  for  burying  her  with  as 
little  pomp  as  possible.  In  the  reign  of  George  III., 
the  influence  of  both  King  and  Queen  had  pre- 
vailed for  the  extinction  of  the  mistress  as  an 
acknowledged  functionary  of  palaces.  The  ten- 
dency to  the  recrudescence  of  this  post  under 
George  IV.  had  been  only  a  tendency.  The  Sailor 
King  had  heart  rovings  enough  before  he  found 
himself  in  the  direct  line  of  succession,  when  he 
married  the  virtuous  and  generous-minded  Adelaide 
of  Saxe-Meiningen.  But  no  lady  of  doubtful  office 
shared  the  rule  of  the  Court  with  King  V^illiam's 
Queen. 

The  Marchioness  of  Hertford  was,  in  her  own 
right,  a  wealthy  woman.  She  had  a  noted  collection 
of  very  fine  jewels.  Much  of  her  property, 
including  Temple  Newsome,  the  ancestral  home  of 
the  Ingrams,  whither  she  retired  after  Lord   Hert- 
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[  ford's  death,  she  left  by  will  to  her  sister,  Lady 
I  William  Gordon,  at  whose  death  it  descended  to  her 
I  nephew,  Hugo  Meynell  fngnim.  One  of  her  sisters 
I  became  Lady   Ramsden.     Her  jewels  passed  into 


^H  the  hands  of  Admiral  Meynell,  the  husband  of  an- 
^H  other  sister.  'J'here  seems  no  reason  why  the  student 
^H  of  history  should  not  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  old 
^H  Sir  George  Seymour,  that  "  there  was  no  harm  in 
^B  II  It 
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her/'  Her  little  conceits  and  vanities  were  occa- 
sionally subjects  of  jest  among  her  relatives.  The 
particular  vanity  of  posing  as  the  Regent's  coun- 
sellor and  confidante  did  not  pass  unmarked.  But 
those  who  lived  close  to  her  own  time,  and  were 
the  natural  repositories  of  traditionary  facts  con- 
cerning her,  held  fast  to  the  belief  that  her  per- 
sonal life  was  pure,  her  fame  as  wife  and  mother 
unsullied. 

In  searching  for  her  grounds  of  celebrity,  one  is 
convinced  of  the  fact  that  the  secrets  of  popularity 
are  not  easily  disclosed.  That  charm  of  person, 
which  is  undefinable,  goes  far  with  the  public  as  with 
the  individual.  Isabella,  Marchioness  of  Hertford, 
was  courted  in  life  and  honoured  in  death,  because 
she  was  what  she  was — a  great  lady  with  a  pretty 
sense  of  her  own  importance  which  she  del'tly 
imposed  on  others.  She  was  also,  perhaps,  a  spoilt 
darling  of  fortune,  whose  manners,  for  all  her 
latent  formality,  were  flippant,  as  the  times  were 
flippant,  and  whose  general  bearing,  owing  to 
the  proximity  of  a  corrupt  circle,  was  unimpres- 
sive of  moral  power.  But  whether  dignified  or 
undignified,  she  was  always  a  beautiful,  dazzling 
personality;  her  fashion-plate  dress  and  conven- 
tional modes  of  thought  and  action  were  re- 
deemed by  little  touches  of  audacity.  With  her  own 
playful,  yet  precise  way,  she  charmed  men  into 
their  better  moods.  In  old  age,  as  in  youth,  she 
wielded  the  sceptre  of  fascination.  Hers  was  a 
nature  the  frosts  of  years  left  untouched.  She  had 
her  vanities — as  who  has  not  ?     But  she  had  also 
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her  intelligences  and  her  comprehensions,  which 
kd  her  inevitably  beyond  the  limits  of  the  domestic 
hearth.  Men  of  State  found  it  to  their  advantage 
to  admit  her  to  their  councils.  She  might  have 
played  a  nobler  part,  have  struck  out  for  a  more 
independent  career.  Yet  of  her,  it  seems  no  untruih 
to  say  she  did  good  and  hot  evil  in  her  generation. 
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Four  Important  New  Books  of  most   ex- 
ceptional interest. 


A    DIPLOMATISTS    WIFE 

IN    JAPAN. 

By  MRS.   HUaH   ERASER. 

Author  of  "  Palladia,"  "  A  Chapter  of  Accidents."  etc. 


///  Tivo  Volumes t  large  demy  8vo,  handsome  cloth  cozer,  with  design 
by  a  Japanese  Artist  in  gold,  and  gilt  top,  ^2s. 

With  Two  Hundred  and  Hfty  Illustrations. 

This  work  is  descriptive  of  the  life,  manners,  customs,  and  scenery 
of  Japan — perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  civilised  countries.  It 
lends  itself  to  fine  artistic  treatment,  and  the  illustrations  will  be  a 
special  feature,  a  great  number  of  them  being  reproduced  from 
original  drawings  and  paintings  by  Japanese  artists.  The  work  will 
differ  entirely  from  the  few  English  works  of  travel  in  Japan  already 
published  and  written  as  the  result  of  a  cursory  visit.  Mrs.  Fraser 
lived  in  Japan  for  some  years,  and,  being  the  wife  of  Her  Majest}*'s 
Minister  there,  had  special  facilities  for  observation  and  means  of 
obtaining  much  material  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  traveller. 
Being  in  residence  at  the  Legation,  many  Court  functions  came 
under  her  notice,  and  many  portraits  of  Japanese  notabilities,  includ- 
ing the  Emperor  and  Empress,  will  be  found  in  the  book.  Mrs. 
Fraser  has  already  given  evidence  of  her  literary  skill  by  her  novels 
"  Palladia,"  **  A  Chapter  of  Accidents,''  "  The  Looms  of  Time,"  and 
other  books,  and  her  new  work  will  be  found  to  be  especially  well 
written,  in  a  bright,  pleasing,  and  most  interesting  style,  while  the 
illustrations  are  captivating  by  their  variety  and  artistic  merit. 


AN  IMPORTANT  WORK  BY  A  SKILLED  WRITER 

AND  GREAT   AUTHORITY. 

INTIMATE   CHINA. 

By  MRS.  ARCHIBALD  LITTLE. 

Author   of   "A   Marriage   in   China,"   etc.,  etc. 

In  One   Volume,  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  and  gilt  top,  2  is. 
With  One  Hundred  and  Thirteen  Illustrations. 

This  work,  by  Mrs.  Archibald  Little,  who  has  a  most  exceptional  know- 
ledge of  her  subject,  will  contain  a  wealth  of  interesting  matter  about 
the  Chinese  in  general  and  about  Chinese  women  in  particular. 
Mrs.  Little  has  seen  the  women  of  China  as  men  cannot  see  them,  and 
has  also  accompanied  her  husband  on  mo  .t  of  his  expeditions,  in  the 
course  of  which  she  frequently  walked  40  miles  a  day.  She  has  had 
most  uncommon  experiences,  and  once  had  Tibetan  dogs  set  upon  her 
by  angry  Llamas.  The  book  will  deal  more  especially  with  the  social 
and  family  life  of  the  Chinese  upper  classes,  about  which  no  other 
Englishwoman  is  so  competent  to  write.  Mrs.  Little  is  thoroughly  at 
home  in  the  Flowery  Land,  and  her  work  will  be  illustrated  by  over 
100  pictures  from  photographs  which  she  has  herself  taken,  but  which 
are  of  high  value,  as  Mrs.  Little  is  an  expert  with  the  camera.  The 
book  will  give  the  English  reader  an  intimate  knowledge  of  a  most 
interesting  people. 

Mrs.  Little,  in  the  first  chapter  of  her  book,  says  :— **  *  Chun-ti-Kung,* 
by  the  late  Claude  Rees,  is  so  far  the  only  attempt  to  describe  their  life. 
Yet  they,  too,  have  souls  possibly  worth  the  awakening.  With  their 
long  nails,  their  softly  scented  garments,  their  ivory  opium  pipes,  and 
delicate  arrangement  of  colours,  they  cannot  be  without  sensibilities. 
Do  they  feel  that  the  Gaul  is  at  their  gates,  and  that  the  China  of  their 
childhood  is  passing  away  ?  It  is  this  China  of  their  childhood,  with 
here  an  anecdote  and  there  a  descriptive  touch,  which  I  hope  to  make 
the  reader  see  in  the  following  pages,  which  are  not  stored  with  facts 
and  columns  of  statistics.  I  only  want  to  make  the  reader  see  China 
and  the  Chinese  as  I  have  seen  them  in  their  homes  and  at  their  dinner- 
parties. And  to  make  the  reader  feel  himself  the  more  amongst  the 
scenes  and  sights  I  describe,  I  mean  to  adopt  various  styles,  sometimes 
giving  him  the  very  words  in  which  I  at  the  time  dashed  off  my  impres- 
sions, all  palpitating  with  the  strangeness  and  incongruity  of  Chinese 
life,  at  others  giving  him  the  result  of  serious  subsequent  reflections.'* 


A  BOOR  TO  BE  READ  BY  ALL  IVHO  ARE  IN- 
TERESTED IN  THE  PERSONALITT  OF  OUR 
GREAT   NAVAL   HERO. 

NELSON'S  FRIENDSHIPS. 

By  the  late  MRS.   HIT  .DA   OAMUN. 

Author  of  **  Emma,  Lady  Hamilton,"  **  Romney  and  his  Art,"  etc. 

In    Two    Volumes^  demy  %vo^   the  covers   in  handsome    doth,  with 

the  Arms  of  Nelson  in   ^old,    2 8 J. 

With  Sixty  Illustnitions. 

Many  biographies  of  Nelson  have  been  written  by  different  men,  who, 
taking  a  man's  view  of  his  eventful  life,  dilate  upon  his  talents  as  a 
great  naval  tactician  and  leader  of  men.  The  Author  of  this  book  quite 
as  naturally  takes  a  woman's  view  of  Nelson's  life  and  characteristics, 
and,  avoidmg  all  unnecessary  mention  of  sea-fights  and  politics, 
presents  him  as  a  devoted  son,  brother,  husband,  stepfather,  and  uncle. 

Mrs.  Gamlin  for  many  years  prior  to  her  death,  which  happened 
shortly  after  she  had  placed  her  MS.  in  the  hands  of  the  Publishers, 
had  been  collecting  material  for  her  work,  in  which  she  brings  her 
readers  into  personal  touch  with  Nelson. 

There  is  much  that  is  new  in  the  book  in  letters,  documents,  and 
pKirtraits,  and  its  value  depends  largely  on  the  new  light  thrown  on  the 
temperaments  of  Nelson  and  his  tactless  wife,  and  the  Author's 
endeavours  to  present  a  fresh  view  of  his  life  obtained  by  the  help  of 
authentic  matter  mostly  hitherto  unpublished.  His  relations  with  Ladv 
Hamilton  are  dealt  with  at  length,  the  Author  having  much  that  is 
fresh  to  say  on  this  part  of  the  hero's  life,  and  also  regarding  the 
parentage  of  "  Horatia." 

There  are  many  rare  portraits  in  the  book,  several  being  from 
miniatures  by  Cosway,  including  a  miniature  of  Lady  Hamilton,  one  of 
Miss  Horatia  Nelson  Nelson,  and  one  of  Mrs.  Cosway.  Amongst 
other  miniatures  reproduced  for  the  first  time  are  one  of  Nelson's  sister 
Kate,  one  of  the  Countess  Spencer,  and  one  of  Lady  Hamilton  by 
Shelley.  Viscount  Bridport,  Duke  of  Bronte,  K.C.B.,  has  kindlv 
allowed  two  beautiful  portraits  by  Hoppner  to  be  copied  for  the  tir>t 
time  cxclusive^ly  for  this  work  ;  one  represents  the  late  Baroness 
Bridport.  Duchess  of  Bronte  (Lady  Charlotte  Nelson),  and  the  other 
her  brother,  Viscount  Trafalgar.  There  are  also  several  pyortraits  of 
members  of  Nelson's  family,  now  published  for  the  first  time,  including 
Nelson's  father,  the  Viscountess  Nelson,  the  Rev.  Earl  Nelson,  and 
Mr.  Maurice  Nelson  ;  there  are  also  beautiful  autotyf)es  of  Mrs.  Bil- 
lingtun  as  St.  Cecilia,  and  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Foster,  after  paintings  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  a  silhouette  of  Tom  Allen,  Nelson's  favourite 
ser\'ant,  and  many  other  portraits,  cameos,  etc.,  of  Nelson's  friends. 


THIRD  EDITION. 

By    SARAH    TYTLER. 

SIX  ROYAL  LADIES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  HANOVER 

In  demy  %vo^  cloth  giU,  \2s.     With  Portraits, 


A   FEW    PRESS    OPINIONS. 

Pall  Mall  Qazette. 

"  Miss  Sarah  Tytler  is  well  known  as  an  authority  on  Queens,  and  her  latest 
book,  '  Six  Royal  Ladies  of  the  House  of  Hanover,'  will  help  to  increase  her  repu- 
tation. She  has  drawn  the  portraits  of  the  Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  of  the 
wives  of  the  four  Georges,  and  of  Queen  Adelaide  in  a  way  that  makes  them  worth 
reading." 

World. 

"  A  very  adequate  picture  of  the  times  and  manners  covered  by  these  brief 
histories.    The  book  is  illustrated  with  £^ome  clear  and  excellent  portraits." 

Manchester  Courier. 

"  The  author  has  deeply  studied  the  historians  and  memoir  writers,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  anecdotes  and  social  details  give  us  a  vivid  picture  of  an  age  in  which 
bright  wit,  sterling  virtue,  and  gross  indelicacy,  were  strangely  blended." 

Standard. 

"  Miss  Sarah  Tytler  shows  us  that  there  is  abundance  of  romance  in  the  annals 
of  that  illustrious  family,  if  only  we  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  it.  .  .  .  Miss 
Tytler's  readable  and  vigorous  sketch.  ' 

Record. 

"A  really  delightful  book  ...  an  exceptionally  interesting  series  of 
biographies  enriched  by  portraits." 

Aberdeen  Free  PreM. 

"  Her  manner  of  treating  the  lives  of  these  Royal  dames  is  not  merely  interesting, 
there  is  a  sparkling  vivacity  which  makes  the  story  quite  entertainmg,  and  a  frank- 
ness of  speech  about  Royal  personages  who  have  passed  away  which  is  more  piquant 
than  even  the  plain  speech  of  Thackeray." 

Scotsman. 

"  Picturesque  and  vivacious  ...  a  most  readable  book.  The  volume 
contains  excellent  portraits." 

Leeds  Mercury. 

"  Miss  Tytler  knows  her  authorities  well,  and  seizes  with  practical  skill  all  thai 
is  salient  and  picturesque  in  the  stories  of  lives  that  were  lived  in  that  '  fierce  light 
which  beats  upon  a  throne.'  She  writes  with  restraint  as  well  as  vivacity,  and  with 
genuine  insight  into  the  times  as  well  as  into  character." 

Weekly  Sun. 

"  The  book  is  full  of  romance  and  tragedy     ...    a  book  which  is  full  of 


interest." 


Diuidee  Courier. 


"  Charmingly  written.  The  volume  gives  an  animated  picture  of  Court  Life :  it 
is  vivid  and  romantic  in  colouring,  intimate  in  detail,  and  entertaining  from  t>egin- 
ning  to  end." 

London  ;  HUTCHINSON  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 


COMPLETE   LIST   OF 
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Dr.  Luttreirs  First  Patient 

Torn  Sails 

Woman  and  the  Shadow 

A  Welsh  Singer      . 

The  Cedar  Star 

Qrif    •       .       •       . 

Tatterley    . 

The  ViHage  Blacksmith 

A  Stumbler  in  Wide  Shoes 

The  Mighty  Atom    . 

The  Story  of  an  African  Farm 

The  Banishment  of  Jessop  BIythe 

The  Mistress  of  Quest   . 

The  Vengeance  of  James  Vansittart 

The  Cuckoo  in  the  Nest 

A  House  in  Bloomsbury 

A  Marriage  Ceremony   . 

Fidelis        .... 

The  Tragedy  of  Ida  Noble 

The  Heritage  of  Langdale 

A  Second  Life  . 

Sam's  Sweetheart    . 

Roger  Vanbrugh's  Wife . 

The  Idol-Maker 

When  Greek  meets  Greek 


Rotik  N.  Carey 
Allbn  Rains 
Arabslua  Kbmealt 
Allen  Rains 
Mary  E.  Mann 
R  L.  Farjson 
Tom  Gallon 
Darley  Dale 
E.  Sutcliffe  March 
Marie  Corelli 
Olive  Schreiner 
Joseph  Hatton 
Adeline  Sergeant 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Needell 
Mrs.  Oliphant 
Mrs.  Oliphant 
Ada  Cambridge 
Ada  Cambridge 
W.  Clark  Russell 
Mrs.  Alexander 
Mrs.  Alexander 
Helen  Mathers 
Adeline  Sergeant 
Adeline  Sergeant 
Joseph  Hatton 
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